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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A FASCINATING ROMANCE OF THE 
“TOMMERS” WHO GRAVELY PRESENT HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE’S IMMORTAL STORY, BLOODHOUNDS AND 
ALL, UNDER BILLOWING CANVAS 


By Ellen Hogue and Jack Bechdolt 


the empty isinglass factory stands, 
there is more than an acre of vacant 
land that is not so far from the heart of 
Graniteport as to be inaccessible, nor so 
near business that it has acquired great 


Je below the ice pond, down where 


value. In this New England village it is 
known as the show grounds. 

In a larger place, or one not so far off 
main highways, it would be the circus 
grounds, but circuses scorn Graniteport. 
Circuses stop at Fishport, the metropolis 
a few miles distant; and Graniteporters, 
along with others less favored by civiliza- 
tion, take the auto bus or do without. 

The show grounds in Graniteport is used 
during the summer by the Boy Scouts’ car- 
nival, the festa that is held annually to 
raise money for the visiting nurse associa- 
tion, an occasional itinerant merry-go- 
round outfit, and for the annual picnic 
given by the ladies of the Baptist church— 
unless it rains. 

1 


The show grounds is a level stretch sur- 
rounded by rising ground. It abounds in 
weeds, dust, and dead grass. 

On a somnolent noon of early August, 
two large motor vans, covered with posters 
and gay with paint, rolled onto the show 
grounds. A small crew of canvas men, 
under a red-faced boss, went to work. A 
brisk, pallid-faced youth, wearing a belted 
coat and a jaunty, if soiled, Panama hat, 
strode away with tacks, hammer, and a 
bundle of posters. 

A half score of women and men dis- 
mounted, stretched, yawned, and inquired 
for the town’s restaurant. An alert young 
colored man in a weather-beaten army uni- 
form, puttees and all, led out three Great 
Dane dogs loaded with jingling harness. 

By these signs, long before the posters 
were up on the dead walls, the villagers of 
Graniteport knew that Fortune’s Greater 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Show was going to play 
a one-night engagement in their midst. 
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When the tent was stretched, the canvas 
men and all the male actors donned faded 
red coats trimmed in gold braid. The col- 
ored man opened his trunk and trans- 
formed his drabness into the splendors of a 
drum major’s purple habiliments, including 
a shako. 

‘A tired and rather petulant looking 
young woman with bronze red_ hair 
emerged from the dressing tent, trans- 
formed by a blond wig and juvenile white 
dimity into a saintly Little Eva. A medi- 
ocre looking, middle-aged negro, who had 
attracted no attention heretofore, came 
forth as Uncle Tom himself. 

When this pair took seats in a light, open 
touring car driven in advance by the show’s 
manager, the parade was made complete 
by the appearance of Marks, the lawyer, 
without whom an “ Uncle Tom” show is 
lost. To these were added a dozen small 
boys, hired to wear uniform coats and carry 
velvet banners emblazoned with crude, pow- 
erful praise of the dramatic performance. 

Children, entranced by the wagons and 
the magic of billowing canvas, were flock- 
ing from the far corners of the village. 
Busy housekeepers found excuses to linger 
at front gates and stare toward the spot of 
color and the flash of brass band instru- 
ments. 

Carpenters, working on a new house, let 
the rhythm of their hammers die; and men, 
digging a ditch for a water main, forgot 
their picks and shovels. People lingered 
expectantly on corners down along Main 
Street. 

The meh who doubled in brass dropped 
into line, two by two. The horns gave a 
few hoarse, preliminary hoots and squawks. 
The bass drum boomed. 

The big free street parade, led by a small 
boy bearing the American flag, and wind- 
ing up with the automobile carrying Eva 
and Uncle Tom, was under way. The band 
played. 

The “bloodhounds” strained at their 
leashes out of a purely friendly desire to 
lick the hands of the nice ladies and gen- 
tlemen who had come out to see them; 
timid village girls indulged in hysterical 
shrieks of fear. 

Small boys doubled up at the jaded wit- 
ticisms of Marks; and a portly and red- 
faced showman, manager of the outfit, gave 
out loud vocal invitations to all and sundry 
to witness the show’s excellence and buy 
their seats early. 
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In fact, everything was done and took 
place in exactly the traditional way by 
which time has honored America’s death- 
less classic drama, a drama which has be- 
come only a memory among the sophisti- 
cated and movie-educated city audiences, 
but which flourishes and will flourish long 
in the humbler communities of the great 
nation whose most critical period in history 
it immortalizes. 

In brief, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
playing Graniteport for one night only. 


II 


RutH Mann, getting ready to attend 
the biggest and only theatrical event of 
the Graniteport season, wore her best-loved 
gown for Roger Beaton, who was to be her 
escort to the Tom show. The gown was 
blue, and very plain; its round collar and 
narrow black tie made her slim, cream- 
colored face look boyish under her short 
crop of brown curls. 

She sang as she tied the tie. She was 
a delightful young person, and she knew 
it with a level head. 

- Ruth was the type of small-town girl 
who manages to be city smart and still re- 
tain the charm of ancient country days and 
nights in every healthful, vigorous line of 
her body. 

Her brown eyes were shaded with lashes 
that needed no mascara. Her lips were 
curved and red; her skin was clear, and 
had a deep color running beneath her natu- 
ral pallor. She caroled: 


“Tn our little home, sweet home, 
You and I alone, dear—” 


Then she stopped and sighed sharply. 
If only Roger thought she was lovely to- 
night! 

Ruth was always hoping for that. Some- 
times she felt as though this clean, ex- 
quisite loveliness was all going to be 
wasted. 

She had loved Roger quite simply and 
honestly when they were children. He had 
given her a carnelian ring on her tenth 
birthday, and his father and mother and 
her father and mother had watched and 
beamed. 

Roger, slightly flushed under his tan 
freckles, his blond hair sticking up in the 
back in spite of water and much brushing, 
had made his presentation. She had put 
her arms tight about his neck and kissed 
him, then. 
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Now, sometimes, she felt that she was 
a habit with Roger. There was a frank 
comradeship existing between them; to the 
town, to Ruth’s parents, and to Roger’s 
widowed mother, Ruth was Roger’s girl. 

They all watched her smilingly, waiting 
calmly for the day when the Beaton prop- 
erty and the Mann money would be com- 
bined; when the young Beatons would be- 
gin to entertain the other youthful married 
folk, and when still younger Beatons would 
play on the old, wide-spreading lawns of 
Roger’s home. 

Roger still kissed Ruth, now and then, 
affectionately; but only Ruth knew that 
there was nothing sweet and secret and 
deep in those kisses. Only she knew that 
Roger, blond and still a little freckled, 
never looked anything but frank affection 
at her out of his humorous blue eyes. He 
had seen her so often, and so long; there 
was nothing startling to him in Ruth’s 
beauty—and she knew it. 

She sighed again, as she bent forward 
for a last quick scrutiny in her dressing- 
table mirror. What if Roger were tired of 
her, as she knew he was tired of the little 
town, of his father’s drug store, of the quiet 
old streets? What if he wanted adventure 
and romance—and she couldn’t be either of 
these to him? 

Roger’s whistle sounded from below. 
She sped down the stairs to meet him. 

“ Hello, Ruth,” he said. “ Better take 
your raincoat. There’s a storm coming.” 

Not a word about the blue dress! Ruth 
suddenly wished that she had worn over- 
alls or a kimono—anything to startle him 
into looking at her, really looking at her. 
But she smiled at him anyhow. 

Ruth couldn’t help beaming when she 
saw Roger. He was so tall and blond and 
restless looking. 

They were silent as they drove through 
toward the big Tom tent. Once Roger 
said: “I don’t like that sky,” and Ruth 
murmured a dutiful assent. 

It was not necessary for them to talk, 
she reassured herself. They knew each 
other so well. But why couldn’t they 
think of anything to say any more? They 
used to be interested. 

Roger was in a brown study. He was 
wondering what the smart ones in New 
York and Boston and Chicago would be 
doing on a night like this. Probably roll- 
ing up to theater doors in taxis and big 
purring cars; laughing men and women 
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dining together, talking, chattering about 
—what did people chatter about, anyway? 
And why the devil couldn’t he think of 
anything to say to Ruth? 

‘“‘ Hope it’s a good show,” he remarked. 

Ruth said: “ Oh, I hope so.” 

Shows were so rare, anything more ex- 
citing than a strawberry festival was very 
rare in Graniteport—but that was all she 
had to say about it. 

Roger felt a sudden impulse to drop 
Ruth at the tent door, find some friends to 
take care of her, and drive on and on, out 
of Graniteport forever. Never to see the 
drug store again! 

Roger was sick and tired of the drug 
store. He’d loved it when he was a young- 
ster; the soda fountain where his father 
had let him mix his own drinks and treat 
the girls; and the candy counter where he 
had been able to thrust in an anxious little 
fist and help himself. But now! 

Roger’s father had been the druggist in 
Graniteport for fifty-three years. He had 
built up a sound business which he had 
left to his son on his death. 

Roger was not a graduate pharmacist; 
he hadn’t wanted to be. He had had vague 
dreams of big city life; had thought seri- 
ously of taking a course in motion picture 
production and had written several movie 
scenarios and started a play. 

But when the elder Beaton died, Roger 
had automatically become the nominal 
manager of the store. It was really run 
by Ben Fields, who had been the assistant 
pharmacist for years. 

Roger knew in his heart that the only 
thing he personally could do well in the 
store was to squirt sodas; and_ that 
wouldn’t do at all. There wasn’t really 
any place for him in the store or in the 
town. 

Sometimes he hated Graniteport and 
everybody in it. Even Ruth grew tedious, 
almost. She was a good pal, a fine, sweet 
woman—but she was so hopelessly his. He 
had inherited her along with the store as 
part of his ordained existence. 

Everybody expected Roger and Ruth to 
be married. Their families and kin—so 
many kin—had agreed that this would hap- 
pen years ago. Old ladies made sly jokes 
about it before them; old friends of Rog- 
er’s father drew him aside and _ talked 
gravely about his marriage. 

And yet they weren’t engaged. He 
hadn’t asked Ruth to marry him since her 
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tenth birthday. Kids—that’s all they were. 
Why, he might want to marry Ruth if 
everybody in town wasn’t looking forward 
to it and expecting it so much more ar- 
dently than Roger himself! 

All Graniteport was attending Fortune’s 
Greater Uncle Tom Show. The tent was 
filling; the ticket seller, perched in his lit- 
tle office in one of the big vans, was selling 
admissions as fast as he could make change. 
From within the tent there came a mur- 
mur of many voices; and somewhere one 
of the big hounds protested suddenly and 
loudly against night life. 

Roger parked his car in a long row of 
flivvers and one or two carryalls. Ruth 
clung to him as they stumbled over hillocks 
and tufts of grass. The tent was lighted 
with flares, and a thrill of excitement shot 
through Ruth. 

The girl loved the crowds; she thought 
the Tommers romantic and mysterious; to 
her they did not seem like people, real, or- 
dinary people who worked and suffered and 
loved. They were beings out of another 
world. 

“Tsn’t it fun, Roger?” she whispered, 
and squeezed his arm tightly. 

Roger hugged her arm, too. He sud- 
denly liked Ruth and her enthusiasms a 
lot. He was boyishly thrilled as they en- 
tered the Tom tent. This was life, excite- 
ment, change, entertainment, big entertain- 
ment. 

It must be almost like this every night 
in New York—only the men were better 
dressed there, and the women more beau- 
tiful, and the show would be given by bet- 
ter actors on a real, honest to goodness 
stage in a palatial theater. Roger sighed 
sharply. 

Ill 


ANOTHER show was preparing under 
God’s own big top. A heavy, black cloud 
was rolling in off the Atlantic. It came out 
of the east swiftly and silently, and lighted 
its path with baleful blue and green flick- 
erings. 

Al Blakely, manager of Fortune’s Great- 
er Uncle Tom’s Cabin Show, was disturbed 
from checking cash by a puff of night air 
strangely cold at the conclusion of that 
humid, close day. Blakely’s dead, half 
burned cigar turned upward between his 
lips. He stepped to the door of the office 
wagon and scanned the heavens. 

Blakely was a middle-aged, thickset, red- 
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faced man, and he had been a canvas show- 
man all his life. He knew his Uncle Tom. 

If Graniteport’s solid citizens should 
hear the mutter of thunder which was sure 
to arrive soon, they would rise as certainly 
as to-morrow’s sun. Once risen they would 
make for the nearest exit—and they would 
demand their money back, or Blakely did 
not know New England! 

It is a tradition of the show business to 
return money infrequently or not at all, if 
possible. If he could hold the house until 
the opening of the third act, Blakely felt 
reasonably sure of the takings he was hur- 
riedly locking into the little iron box under 
the locker in the office compartment of the 
van. 

With the safe locked, he ran out of the 
ticket wagon and listened. The band was 
just tuning for its between acts number. 
The manager hurried through the tent and 
bent over the band leader. 

“Play it forty,” he murmured. “ Rainy 
day version.” 

A nod followed from the leader and the 
music blared loud enough to conceal any 
mutter from oncoming thunder. Blakely 
slipped through the canvas flap to back 
stage. 

Under the acetylene flares the members 
of the cast were resting and _ bickering, 
dressing, yawning, stretching, idling while 
the stage crew set the next act. Women 
and men sat on their traveling trunks, on 
folding canvas chairs, and on the wooden 
Step leading to the raised stage. 

“ Listen, folks,” Blakely called from the 
edge of the stage. ‘‘ Rainy day version, 
and make it peppy!” 

From the Tommers arose a mutter of 
dismay and discontent. Seasoned as the 
Fortune players were, there is no pleasure 
for any normal human in the thought of a 
wetting, possible pneumonia, and quite 
probable danger under canvas during a vio- 
lent electrical storm. And they knew they 
had to stay on the job until the storm was 
well developed. That was an unwritten 
part of their contract, and Blakely would 
see that the performance went on. 

A long, lank and middle-aged man with 
a horselike face, who was hastily donning 
the heavy coat and coonskin cap of Phineas 
Marks, strode to the canvas flap and peered 
out at the sky. He turned back, shaking 
his head ominously. 

“Listen Blakely,” he began with mild 
sadness, “ this one’s a cat. What I mean, 
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a bear cat! You wouldn’t expect the wom- 
en folks—” 

“The show goes on,” Blakely barked. 
“And shoot it fast.” He turned to the 
stage crew and was heard haranguing them 
to speed. 

“Him have a heart?” Topsy cried, 
struggling into her costume of sacking. 
“That ain’t no man, he’s just a manager. 
But when it pours you can bet he’ll have 
his fat carcass stowed away in a dry place. 
Suppose an actor was to die of double 
pneumonia or lightning stroke? Always 
plenty of actors, and they come cheap—in 
the Tom business! Now when I was 
with—” 

Phineas hurried to her side. “Listen, 
hon; soft pedal!” he urged. “ Don’t let 
Blakely hear you and get sore.” 

“Tl let Blakely hear me if I like!” she 
retorted. “I'll tell the world—and I'll tell 


you what I think of you, too, Syd Green! 
Who dragged me into this rotten, forsaken 
bum’s life? My God, I’d rather work with 
trained seals in the rottenest spot on a 
Sun-time bill than troop around in a truck 
with a lot of—” 

Syd Green’s big hand closed his wife’s 


mouth abruptly. 

“Shut up, you fool!” he ordered. 
“Want to get everybody sore on you? 
Bellyaching! You! And you call your- 
self a trouper!” 

“ Ain’t it the truth?” Little Eva’s voice 
chimed in, shrill and petulant as she 
switched her white dimity skirts and shook 
her blond wig in disgust. ‘“ For rotten 
treatment give me a Tom show every time. 
If Mr. Blakely was any kind of a gentle- 
man at all he’d show a little bit of regard 
for a young girl’s health. But what does 
he care? We’re all sold down the river 
when we get into this mangy, flea-bitten 
game. How a young girl can stay decent 
and work hard and cherish a real ambition 
in a Tom show is more’n I can make out— 
especially when you look at the treatment 
and the kind of company she gets.” 

“Ts that so?” Topsy’s voice arose shrill 
and vivid. ‘Now you let me tell one, 
deary! I’m not going to say much about 
some young girls staying decent, because 
I don’t ever get personal or dish any dirt. 
I’m not that kind, thank God! But when 
you get out a hammer for the Tom busi- 
ness, let me tell you—” 

“Yeh,” Syd Green chimed in, drowning 
out his wife, “ and let me tell you—”’ 
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“Ah, go fly a kite,” Eva cried shrilly. 
“It’s a rotten show and a rotten game, and 
you both know it.” 

“Tt’s a good show.” 
roused to defend his favorite theory. 
“Listen, you talk about long runs. Show 
me any show on earth outside Shakespeare 
that ever played to longer runs than ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ Right now there are ten 
outfits playing Tom around the United 
States, and playing it twelve months in the 
year! Ten road shows, booked solid! 
Show me any Broadway hit that can tie 
that. And listen, if I was ever to get back- 
ing I’d take ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ right 
into Broadway itself, and I’d stage a show 
that ’d stand that town on its ear.” 

“Aw, Syd, not to-night!” Gert Green 
had heard this project broached many a 
time, and like many a wife she was wearied 
with listening. 

“IT would,” Syd repeated stubbornly. 
‘““And what’s more, I bet ‘Uncle Tom’ 
would bring in more jack than many a 
sweet and hot sex show that’s been backed 
by some new-rich bootlegger.” 

Little Eva interrupted scornfully with: 
“ Syd, you’re crazy!” 

“‘TIs—that—so?” Syd retorted, flushing. 

This argument was reaching the point of 
personalities. And from personalities, un- 
less the debaters were restrained, it might 
easily develop into physical violence. But 
restraint came at this moment. 

“Curtain,” Blakely called from the 

“Remember, folks, rainy day ver- 


Syd Green was 


The Greens, Gert and Syd—Topsy and 
Phineas for the moment—turned to their 
show business. The roll curtain wobbled 
flyward, and the show was on, each actor 
speaking fast and loud to drown out the 
coming storm. 


Miss Ethel Tolley was powdering her 
nose. She was about to sell her own pho- 
tographs between the acts. She jerked the 
wig of Little Eva curls straight over her 
own close cap of red hair. 

Her blue eyes, deceivingly innocent, 
peered with pleased vanity at the effect in 
her mirror. Blondes were the berries, no 
foolin’. 

Sometimes she thought seriously of 
changing her own flaming crown to blond 
by the peroxide method, but men always 
fell for a red-headed baby. She had proved 
that time and again. 
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Her pert nose, her tilted blue eyes and 
small, Cupid’s bow mouth were all set in 
the innocent smirk which changed little 
Ethel, slim, assured man-eater, to Little 
Eva, that child born to do good, die and 
be wafted to heaven. 

Damn the Tom show, anyway! Playing 
in little towns where there wasn’t one 
classy john; making quick jumps so a 
young girl couldn’t get her sleep; never 
seen by any one but jays; never a chance 
to show what she could do in real honest 
to goodness drama, no foolin’. 

Ethel Tolley had spent most of her 
twenty-two years in “ Uncle Tom.” The 
child of troupers, she had “ gone on” for 
the first time with Eliza when that intrepid 
woman sprinted across the property ice 
cakes, pursued by six amiable Great Danes 
in the good old Peperell’s Double Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Shows. 

Ethel’s mother died when she was very 
young; Ethel’s father drifted to God knows 
where, and the little girl had trod the 
boards throughout a precocious and hectic 
childhood and young womanhood, acting 
mostly and devoting brief intervals to 
casual education when local authorities in- 
tervened in her behalf. Out of these years 
Ethel now emerged, a seasoned trouper, un- 
trained, willful, and tortured by a great 
ambition. 

“If I could only lay my meat-hooks on 
a butter ’n’ egg man,” Ethel murmured to 
her charming reflection.. “ If a young girl 
doesn’t get a chance at one of those babies, 
she’s sunk. Oh, boy, with this face I could 
clean up Broadway—if I had backing!” 

She gathered up her Eva photographs to 
eke out her modest salary in the approved 
method of Tommers. She sauntered to- 
ward the applause which greeted the end 
of the act and which was her cue. 

Syd Green, hurrying past to make a 
change, stopped with earnest face. “ For 
Pete’s sake, not to-night, Ethel!” he pro- 
tested. 

“ And why not? 
affairs.” 

“ But it’s going to storm.” 

Blakely joined the debaters. 

“ Now what?” he demanded. “ Have 
you two got to gum the works jawing? I 
said rainy day.” 

“T heard you,” Eva admitted bitterly. 
“Tf you'll call off the dog maybe I could 
show a little speed, but I gotta sell my pic- 
tures.” 


Go mind your own 
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“ Aw, nix, Ethel,” Blakely said. ‘ Not 
to-night.” 

“It’s in my contract. I sell my pictures 
or this show goes on without me, no 
foolin’:” 

Blakely knew that mulish look in Eva’s 
eye. His red face knotted into a tangle 
of disgust. 

“You would!” he remarked. “ If it was 
to endanger the lives of half the show, 
you’d have your way for a few slim dimes, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Then raise my salary to something fit 
for a girl to live on, if you don’t like it,” 
Little Eva retorted. 

“Go peddle your papers!” Blakely’s 
arm thrust the child of heaven rudely 
through the canvas flap, and then he hur- 
ried away to other more pressing problems. 

Fresh applause greeted Ethel’s appear- 
ance. It always did. She drooped her 
head shyly; she smiled charmingly at the 
customers. Their hands were in their 
pockets already; every one wanted a pho- 
tograph of this angelic child. 


Roger Beaton moved restlessly on the 
hard bench, and Ruth Mann snuggled 
closer to him. 


“Like a picture?” he asked her. 


“Oh, yes! 
you?” ; 

“« Just the type,” Roger muttered know- 
ingly. 

Little Eva, surrounded by an aura of ro- 
mance and black narcissus perfume, came 
closer. Her blue eyes looked straight into 
Roger’s. 

She smiled. Here, in Graniteport, under 
a tent already billowing with a coming 
storm, was a real john who wore city cut 
clothes and an expensive cravat. Roger’s 
ties were always good, and his suit was 
new. Besides, he was good-looking. 

“Picture, big boy?” Little Eva mur- 
mured admiringly. 

Roger saw the admiration in her eyes. 
It was apparent to Ruth, too, and she 
leaned a little closer and a bit more pos- 
sessively to her escort. 

Roger blushed, and edged away. He 
took out his bill fold. It was thick and fat, 
and full of nice greenbacks. 

Little Eva’s eyes darted for an instant 
from Roger’s face to Roger’s money. When 
she looked into his eyes again, there was 
no doubting that she liked him very, very 
much, 


I think she’s a darling, don’t 
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Roger tried hard not to appear self-con- 
scious. 

“Which one do you want, Ruth?” he 
asked. ‘“ The one with Topsy, or the one 
with the dogs?” 

Ruth felt suddenly that she didn’t care 
much about having either, but she said 
coldly: 

“Oh, I don’t care.” 

“The one with the dogs is considered 
my best,” Little Eva said primly, passing 
it into Roger’s hands. For just a moment 
he studied it intently. Then, rather un- 
willingly, he gave it to Ruth, and held out 
a dollar bill to Little Eva. 

“Oh, thank you,” that celestial child 
said sweetly. 

She still stood directly before Roger and 
still looked into his eyes with her devas- 
tating, disconcerting gaze. Then she thrust 
another picture at him. 

“‘ This one is for you,” she breathed, and 
was gone—leaving destruction in her wake. 

Mrs. Herman Messinger, Graniteport’s 
most jovial matron, was sitting with her 
large, healthy family, directly behind 


Roger and Ruth. She leaned forward and 
tapped Ruth on the shoulder. 
“Don’t you stand for it, Ruthie!” she 


said merrily. “Flirting with an actress! 
Shame on you, Roger boy!” 

She had known Roger and Ruth since 
the carnelian ring days. She would have 
been the last to wish to do them any actual 
injury. But she roared with laughter at 
Roger’s scarlet face and at Ruth’s forced 
smile. And Pa Messinger and two or three 
young Messingers roared with her. 

“Oh, Aunt Etta,” Ruth murmured wan- 
ly. ‘“ Aren’t you terrible?” 

“Tm not the terrible one,” Mrs. Mes- 
singer began. “ You wanta nip that in the 
bud, Ruth.” 

Her loud, cheerful voice was attracting 
attention, and Ruth shrank against Roger; 
but he jerked himself pettishly away. 

“Pity a man can’t look at a pretty girl 
without starting that yahoo,” he muttered. 

Ruth turned the knife in her own heart. 

“Do you think she’s pretty, Roger?” 

For the first time that evening Roger 
looked at Ruth with the expression she 
loved to see in his eyes. A deeply interest- 
ed, deeply enthusiastic expression. It was 
the little boyish look of the days when he 
had taught her to play marbles and had 
shown her birds’ nests that had been hid- 
den on lofty branches. 
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“Oh, my gosh, yes,” he said simply. “I 
think she’s a wow. Don’t you, Ruth?” 

The curtain went up just then and Ruth 
was saved an answer. 


IV 


On the stage Topsy had produced that 
historic answer to Miss Ophelia: “‘ Lawsee, 
I spec’s I jist growed, I did. Nobody ever 
made me,” accompanied by shrill comedy 
laughter and antics. 

In the wings Syd Green, now doubling as 
St. Clare, waited his cue and clung to two 
waterproof wraps, dividing his anxious 
glances between his wife on the stage and 
the nearest available exit. Gert was get- 
ting along in years, as they both were, and 
sometimes that neuritis bothered her dread- 
fully, especially if she caught a chill. Syd 
was anxious, and muttering profanely 
under his breath. 

In the wings, near to Syd, Ethel awaited 
a cue, fluffing out her juvenile skirts and 
tossing her head. 

“What a life!” she mused. “If I was 
a ham like these others maybe I could get 
myself used to it; but when a young girl’s 
got talent and ambition! Me playing Eve/ 
That’s nothing for a girl that was cut out 
for a real dramatic r6le—something with 
passion. Lord! Trouping around the 
country with Tommers. If I had money! 
That john with the blue tie wasn’t a bad 
kid. And he looks like a spender. I won- 
der—” Ethel bit her nether lip thought- 
fully and stole a bright-eyed glance into 
the audience, judicially considering Roger. 

He was sitting on the small of his back, 
yawning surreptitiously at the tent top. 
The Tom show was an unutterable bore to 
him. What a life, tied to this village; tied 
to a program cut and dried and fitted to 
him ever since he was ten years old! 

Take this girl who had just sold him the 
photograph. What would she say if she 
realized that Roger really had never taken 
a show girl out to supper in his life; never 
really even spoken to one before? Fact! 

Why, she’d just give him the laugh for 
a boob if she could see through his veneer 
of city clothes and cultivated sophistica- 
tion, and realize that he was just an inno- 
cent small boy at heart. Sure she’d laugh 
herself sick over him! And it wasn’t his 
fault either! 

Lord, he wanted to step out badly 
enough, but what chance did a fellow have 
to be a regular man-about-town in a town 
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where night life was represented by the drug 
store and the Amazon candy and soda 
store, both of which shut up their doors at 
ten o’clock? Where a lot of admiring old 
women relatives and beaming family 
friends watched everything a man did, just 
" if a man wasn’t a man at all, but a mere 

id! 
‘ Ruth was watching the stage, her smile 
mechanical and her lips aching from hold- 
ing it. Her heart ached, too. Roger was 
bored with her. She felt it. What could 
she do—what could she do? 

From the black heavens a bolt of light- 
ning fell, ripping a shower of shingles off 
the steeple of the First Baptist Church. 

With the bolt came a shattering explo- 
sion of sound that no shouting from the 
stage could drown out. And a gust of icy 
wind followed that swayed the canvas tent 
and reduced the flares to guttering, whim- 
pering sparks, most of them never to light 
again that night. A perfect bombardment 
of electric artillery followed. 

Ruth clutched Roger’s arm and buried 
her face against his shoulder. The act was 
instinctive. Since childhood she had buried 
her face against Roger’s shoulder when it 
thundered. 


About them men and women were rising 


hastily, with murmurs of dismay. The 
more headstrong were pushing determined- 
ly toward the exit. 

From the stage, barely lighted now, came 
a sudden shriek. Little Eva ceased her 
babel to the dissipated St. Clare and scut- 
tled for the nearest exit. 

But Topsy, veteran trouper with undis- 
mayed heart, had darted from the wings 
and broken into a clog, accompanied by 
hilarious shrieks of comedy laughter. 

Syd Green was bellowing—‘“ No hurry, 
folks. Take your time—take your time. 
Hey, you! Let the women out first, you 
swine!” 

Syd leaped from the stage and plowed 
his way through the thick of the crowd 
toward the clogged exit. 

And down the village street, headed as 
truly as the homing pigeon for the dry 
shelter of Graniteport’s one hotel, sped a 
touring car bearing Al Blakely, who drove 
with his foot pressed hard on the gas and 
his eyes bulging. 

Little Eva crouched against the stage 
platform and waited. Ahead of her the 
crowd milled toward the exits. Behind 
her, on the stage, she could hear faint 
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shouts through the noise of the storm. Be- 
fore her two great tent poles were slogging 
up and down in the earth, as the tent lifted 
and fell with the gale. 

She was not frightened. She snatched 
the blond wig from her red head and ex- 
pertly wrapped her brief skirt around it. 
Her blond wig must stay dry or it might 
straighten out. She had been in storms 
before. 

Now she knew that she could get out the 
back way. But if she lingered and looked 
helpless, somebody might give her a lift 
back to the hotel and save her a wetting. 

She was Ethel Tolley now, no longer the 
angel child, and she was mad clear through. 
It was all she could do to keep her hands 
off a fat woman who stumbled against her. 
Oof! The big lunk! 

“If I wasn’t a lady I’d speak to you!” 
Ethel muttered savagely to the fat wom- 
an’s unconscious back. “I’d tell you what 
you are! You fathead!” 

There was a cry from the depths of the 
mob, and Ethel turned an interested, im- 
partial gaze that way. Some one had faint- 
ed, probably. Gosh, what a storm! 

It was then that the hands seized her. 

They were big hands, strong and white, 
and they swung her up and pressed her 
face flat against a heavy chest. Some one 
was kidnaping her! Some one was bearing 
her into the heart of that seething mob, in 
among those people that she hated. 

Ethel Tolley’s slim legs beat a tattoo on 
her bearer’s kneecap; she shrieked harsh 
words into his shirt front; she clawed wild- 
ly with little, thin hands. When she felt 
her wig slip from her dress and tickle her 
bare knee as it brushed to the ground, little 
Ethel gave way to her feelings in words 
that might have shocked a longshoreman. 

What was he doing it for? She didn’t 
want to be hauled along out into the storm. 
She wanted to stand still like a lady and 
wait for a lift in somebody’s car. 

Somehow her head had got twisted. It 
was half under her captor’s arm, and she 
could see his big, jay feet, plowing along! 
Her voice grew shrill. It penetrated 
through the storm. She kicked even more 
wildly and her nails clawed, seeking her 
captor’s face. 

Then the breath was knocked out of her 
and she felt a sharp pain zigzag through 
her chest. The words which she had been 
shrieking died in her throat and she gave 
a groan of very real anguish. 
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She felt herself lifted higher in the great 
arms, and turned. Under a flaring torch 
she could see her captor’s face. It was the 
classy john to whom she had given the 
picture! 

She was being rescued! And her rescuer 
had broken one of her ribs! 

“ Are you hurt?” Roger Beaton asked 
anxiously. “I’m sorry. I fell against the 
post. I'll have you out of here in a 
minute.” 

Ethel Tolley, twisted though she was by 
that flamelike anguish, molded her angry 
little face into pleased, angelic lines. She 
smiled feebly at the blond giant who held 
her. 

Ethel always managed a smile for this 
kind of a young man. What was a wig or 
a rib to that bank roll she had seen him 
flourishing? 

“Tt’s—all right,” she gasped. “ I’m— 
I’m afraid I am hurt. The crowd—” 

She closed her eyes, and her long, mas- 
caraed lashes swept her round cheek. 

“‘ ?’m—dying!” she murmured, and half 
opened one blue eye to see the consterna- 
tion on Roger Beaton’s face. 

“You poor little thing!” he said. “ You 
poor little child!” 

Roger was again plowing blindly through 
the crowd. His expression was that of the 
well-known Newfoundland dog that has 
just retrieved a drowned baby from the 
waves—faithful, hopeless, devoted. 

“T'll get you right home to my mother,” 
he announced firmly. 

“ Right — home — to — mother,” 
Ethel Tolley repeated effectively. 

Then they were out in the blinding, 
drenching downpour, and the girl sup- 
pressed an oath that would have made even 
a Newfoundland dog prick up his ears. She 
put her slim arms tightly about Roger’s 
neck, and, with her lips half parted, relaxed 
into what he feared was death and which 
he hoped was a faint. 

When it occurred to him, he also hoped 
— Aunt Etta Messinger had taken Ruth 

ome. 


little 


V 


Mrs. MINNIE BEATON, Roger’s mother, 
had slept placidly throughout the storm. 
She was slightly deaf, and always calm, 
anyhow. When the heavens opened and 
the torrents poured down, she snuggled her 
pudgy form deeper between the covers and 
her energetic snores rivaled the thunder. 
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But her dreams were disturbed. There 
was a continuous banging somewhere about 
the house, and a hoarse shouting. And 
after awhile, when she had turned restless- 
ly so that her good ear was uppermost, she 
heard Roger’s voice. She sighed as she 
awakened; Roger was always forgetting 
his key. 

She swung her plump legs out of bed and 
thrust her feet into bedroom slippers. She 
pulled on a gray flannel dressing gown and 
tied it carefully at the neck with a bow of 
purple ribbon. She took her spectacles out 
from under the pillow. 

Then, with her thin wisp of pigtail 
swinging and her eyes blinking drowsily, 
she creaked down the stairs to let her son 
come in. 

She was used to Roger’s ways. He had 
always brought home stray kittens and 
homeless dogs, so many of them that sev- 
eral times she had felt faintly impatient 
with him. She would not have been much 
surprised if some day he had brought home 
a Nubian lion on a leash. 

Nevertheless, just for a moment, Mrs. 
Beaton’s gray brows shot up and her eyes 
opened wide behind her glasses when she 
saw her son with the drenched form of lit- 
tle Ethel in his arms. 

‘““ Why, who’s that, dear?” she asked in- 
terestedly. 

Roger pushed his way past her and 
placed Ethel on the dining room couch. 
He had been kicking the door for ten min- 
utes and shouting for twenty. 

Mrs. Beaton sighed as she saw little 
rivulets run from Ethel’s clothing and 
merge with the new cretonne cover she 
had made only the day before. But she 
did not protest. After all, Roger was the 
man of the house, and if he chose to bring 
a wet young lady into her dining room, it 
must be all right. 

“Who is she, dear?” Mrs. Beaton re- 
peated. 

‘ Roger turned a tragic white face toward 
er. 

“ Blankets,” he said hoarsely. 
berry wine. Doctor—” 

“Why, is she hurt?” his mother in- 
quired. 

Roger merely groaned in his distress of 
mind. 

Mrs. Beaton bustled forward. She was 
all the perfect hostess and mother now. 

Ethel Tolley, peeping through her long 
lashes, thought she had never seen such a 


“ Elder- 
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round person in her life. And what a neg- 
ligee, thought Ethel; no wonder men left 
home! Then she shut her eyes and lis- 
tened. . 

“Get the blankets off my bed,” Mrs. 
Beaton said. ‘“ Hurry, dear. Then tele- 
phone Dr. Kirkpatrick and ask him would 
he step right over. And bring down my 
flannel nightgown.” 

Ethel groaned faintly. What would a 
young girl look like in this fat woman’s 
flannel nightgown? 

“She’s Little Eva,’ said Roger, still 
hoarsely. ‘She’s dying.” 

His voice broke, and he bent over Ethel 
and placed a shaking hand on her forehead, 
pushing her hair back out of her eyes. 

Ethel twitched impatiently. She looked 
a sight with her hair pushed back. 

Then Roger was gone. Ethel could hear 
him racing upstairs for the blankets, and 
then frantically ringing the party tele- 
phone. 

Mrs. Beaton was pulling and tugging at 
the limp white dimity, once so crisp and 
fresh. She pulled the heavy flannel gown 
carefully over the girl’s head. 

It was a stuffy sensible gown, and 
smelled faintly of moth balls. It had been 
made for a large woman, and Ethel was 
lost in it, but Mrs. Beaton buttoned it 
firmly up about the white neck, and that 
anchored it. 

Ethel’s hands were eclipsed in the long, 
loose sleeves; she could afford to clench 
them, for they could not be seen. Under 
the heavy blanket, she shook her fist at the 
unsuspecting Mrs. Beaton, who was fussing 
around the cupboard with the elderberry 
wine bottle. 

“You'll have to help me, Roger,” Mrs. 
Beaton said busily when Roger returned. 
“The poor thing! This ’ll bring her to.” 

Roger tenderly lifted Ethel Tolley’s red 
head and Mrs. Beaton prepared to pour 
the liquid down the girl’s throat. It was 
the one bright spot in the evening to Ethel 
Tolley. 

She sighed, opened her eyes a little, and 
parted her lips. When the glass was put 
to her mouth, she tossed the wine off with 
real eagerness. In spite of that cracked 
rib, Mrs. Beaton’s elderberry wine was 
good, and Ethel enjoyed it. 

“Oh, thank you,” she murmured, sink- 
ing back into the pillows. 

“Thank God!” Roger breathed. 

“Tt is good, if I do say so, deary,” Mrs. 
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Beaton murmured placidly. “Roger, a 
glass wouldn’t do you any harm, and I 
think Ill take one, too. I feel a little 
weak.” 

Then the doctor came, and Ethel had a 
few minutes of real pain, while he discov- 
ered the cracked rib. Mrs. Beaton hovered 
anxiously by; Ethel could hear Roger pac- 
ing up and down in the hall, awaiting Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s verdict. It came at last. 

“Only a cracked rib, and shock,” he 
said gravely, “but she ought not to be 
moved.” 

Ethel closed her eyes. Could she stand 
it? She would have to send for her own 
nightgowns, that was one thing. 

And this was a nice place. It would be 
great not to have to go on with the show— 
and who knew? Maybe she would never 
have to go back. 

Her quick mind darted about, consider- 
ing possibilities, while Mrs. Beaton and the 
doctor talked. “‘ Have my room—” “ Poor 
little thing—” ‘Oh, several weeks—” 

“You hear that, Roger?” Mrs. Beaton 
called at last. ‘“ We’re going to have com- 
pany for awhile. This poor child—” 

“Oh, I’d be so much trouble!” Ethel’s 
voice was the dulcet one of Little Eva in 
the death scene. . 

Her blue, inquiring eyes roved over the 
old-fashioned dining room, over dumpy 
Mrs. Beaton, over Roger, gazing at her 
with that dying duck expression; over Dr. 
Kirkpatrick. Then one of those small, un- 
important things happened which some- 
times change the fate of nations. 

Roger took out his bill fold again. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick waved him aside loftily. 

“ All right, Roger, all right,” he said 
deprecatingly. ‘Send you my bill.” 

“Oh, doctor, we like to pay as we go,” 
Roger’s mother said firmly. ‘ That’s right, 
Roger, boy — three dollars, isn’t it, doc- 
tor?” 

“We like to pay as we go.” Hot and 
sweet were those words to little Ethel. With 
a sigh she closed her eyes again. Granite- 
port was due for a long, long run of Litile 
Eva, 


Ethel Tolley was propped up on the pil- 
lows of Mrs. Beaton’s own bed. She wore 
a pink crape nightgown which gave a girl 
a much better chance to look pretty than 
Mrs. Beaton’s warm and comforting flan- 
nel garment. 

Her arms and throat were very white 











against the snowy bed linen; she had that 
peculiarly soft, white skin which often goes 
with red hair, and she always felt that it 
was a great pity to let beauty blush un- 
seen. Her color was extremely healthy; 
her lips carmine. 

- A cracked rib wasn’t such a bad break; 
it didn’t show, anyway, and a young girl 
could have a chance to rest and look 
around. 

Mrs, Beaton’s room was cool and large; 
an old-fashioned place. The big bureau 
had been moved so that Ethel could get a 
glimpse of herself now and then. 

On the bureau were pictures of Roger 
in his infancy and little boyhood; a hand- 
painted dish which held a neat heap of gray 
bone hairpins; a fat pincushion; and a 
handkerchief case embroidered with pan- 
sies. 

There was a splint-bottomed rocker by 
the window; a high chest of drawers, and 
a worktable. It was comfortable enough, 
but Ethel was filled with a constant won- 
der that a lady of Mrs. Beaton’s means had 
not chosen instead to have one of those 
swell rooms like movie stars, with lots of 
silk cushions and a petticoated dressing 
table and maybe a telephone dressed up as 
a doll. 

Ethel managed to look pretty, anyhow. 
Given a make-up box and pink crape, she 
could look pretty on a desert island. 

She was having a good time, too. For 
two days she had been nursed by that fat 
angel who was the john’s mother; and 
Roger himself had hovered considerably. 
He had supplied Ethel with books which 
she hadn’t got around to opening, and 
candy which she ate steadily and with 
gusto. 

He had even managed to scrape up some 
hothouse flowers from somewhere. He also 
had brought Ruth Mann, slightly bewil- 
dered and cool, to call. 

The Tom show was about to leave town 
without Ethel, having otherwise repaired 
storm damage. She was to spend at least 
a fortnight with Roger and his mother 
while her rib mended, and it would be a 
funny thing if a girl couldn’t pry a john 
loose from more than flowers and books 
and candy in that time. 

“ You—you look so sort of pretty and 
little,” Roger said to her, and his voice 
had that yearning note which told Ethel 
that there might be a future for her in 
Graniteport. 
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“ Sometimes I think looks is a blessing 
to a young girl, and sometimes they’re a 
curse, if you know what I mean,” Ethel 
remarked modestly. “If a girl’s in the 
show business, and of course is one of those 
that hopes to win on her own talent, how- 
ever great it may be, she has what I mean 
a heh—a fierce time. Because managers— 
honestly, Mr. Beaton, you wouldn’t im- 
agine the temptations that a young girl is 
offered if she has looks. And that’s why 
I’ve been playing Eva in a mangy—in a 
tent show, because if a girl has had a good 
mother, she don’t mind hard work if only 
she can be as pure as her mother’s prayers.” 

“‘ You—you’re like a flower among those 
rough troupers,” Roger declared huskily. 
“Tm not saying anything against them— 
they’re fine people, of course. But when 
I saw you on the stage, I—honestly, you 
can’t think how I felt about you. There’s 
something so ethereal about you.” 

. Ethel helped herself to another choco- 
ate. 

“Yeh? Well, I always say I can play 
that pure kind of young girl parts, Mr. 
Beaton, because, well, I got that kind of a 
heart. And honestly, rough as my life has 
been—I had a very unhappy girlhood, 
with no refined home surroundings, because 
me and mamma was always on trains and 
in hotels, you might say. Well, as I was 
going to say again, my little mother’s pray- 
ers have kept me on the straight and nar- 
row because—well, I been as carefully 
brought up in a way as a young girl that is 
guarded from the world in a convent.” 

“You’re just a child,” Roger said ador- 
ingly. 

He was a sap, thought Ethel, hanging 
around that way and never even trying to 
hold her hand. He was the funniest john 
she had ever seen—mooning around and 
bringing in his old sweetie to give her the 
once over. 

That was a great idea—as if anybody 
couldn’t see that Ruth Mann was crazy 
about him, although what she saw in a 
slow guy like this Ethel could not imagine. 
It wasn’t as if Ruth didn’t drive her own 
car and had no money to spend on clothes 
or anything. 

“Miss Tolley, I’ve got something I 
wanted to ask you,” Roger said soberly. 
“It means a lot to me.” 

Oh, Lord! He was going to pop the 
question already. Maybe he wasn’t so 
slow after all. 
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“Yes, Mr. Beaton? I wisht I could do 
something for you to show you how just 
a little stage girl can—can feel when she 
finds people like you and your mother 
that’s so kind to her.” 

“Miss Tolley,” Roger said, laying his 
big hand over Ethel’s slender fingers; 
“Miss Tolley—I—I—” 

Ethel wanted to cry out: “Goon! Step 
on the gas—your old lady will be in here 
in a minute!” Instead, she cast her blue 
eyes down and tried to blush prettily. 

“ Miss Tolley, it’s this.” Roger gulped. 
“T was wondering if—if as you say we’re 
all to be real friends—you said that yes- 
terday afternoon when mother brought in 
your beef tea—” 

“ Veh, I remember.” 

“ Well, I was wondering if you’d think 
I was fresh if I called you Ethel and may- 
be you called me Roger. Because after all, 
I know of course you’re an actress, and I 
wouldn’t want you to think I was fresh, 
but—” 

Oh, Gawd! 


Was that it? Ethel gave 


Roger’s hand a faint pressure. 
“Why, Mr. Beaton—why—I was just 
wishing you’d—you’d let me call you 


Roger. And I was hoping Mrs. Beaton 
would—would let me call her mother, too, 
because I haven’t got my little mother any 
more. She’s a saint in heaven, and—and 
I get so lonesome.” 

There were voices below stairs. Mrs. 
Beaton bustled in, a pleased smile on her 
face. 

“ There’s friends of yours to see you, 
dear,” she said to Miss Tolley. “ Folks 
from the show.” She gazed doubtfully at 
the low neck of Ethel’s gown. “One of 
’em’s a gentleman. Now you're sure you 
don’t want your wrapper, dear? You— 
you might catch cold!” 

“Oh, no thank you.” Ethel’s tone was 
dulcet, but firm. “It must be Gert and 
Syd. Gosh—I mean I'll certainly be glad 
to see them.” 

With a last glance at the gown Mrs. 
Beaton left. ‘“ You can come right up,” 
Ethel heard her call, and in a moment the 
Greens entered. 

They wore their best clothes, and their 
high hat manners. After so many years in 
tents and hotels both were ill at ease in any 
private house. This was a place where 
ashes were never dropped on the floor, and 
where handkerchiefs weren’t dried on mir- 
rors. 
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Syd held his head very high and his lean 
chest out; he dragged his feet in a loping, 
graceful walk, and his voice was pure 
Shakespearean ham. 

“Nice place, Ethel, honey,” he declared. 
“ And these kind people — what I mean 
they’ve took you off our mind, though out 
of our hearts, never!” 

Gert spoke in a clear, high trill. 

“You're looking so well, dear,” she said. 
“You've got a lovely color. My heart 
simply ached over your dear rib.” 

“You make yourself right to home,” 
said Mrs. Beaton. “ TI’ll go right down and 
get you some tea.” 

When she had gone, the Tommers 
breathed easier. Roger Beaton was still 
there, but after all, he was a john, even if 
he had come from one of the best homes in 
Graniteport. If Ethel had him vamped, 
they might at least relax. 

“Say, Ethel,” said Gert, “ how long are 
you going to be stuck in this town, do you 
think? Because Blakely’s got an Eva that 
oughta wreck the show, and I don’t mean 
maybe.” 

“Takes a real actress to play that part, 
eh?” Roger asked, looking fondly at Ethel. 
“T guess Miss Tolley—er—Ethel—would 
be pretty hard to replace. But she’s go- 
ing to be our guest for awhile, and—and 
your loss is certainly our gain.” 

“Yeh? Well, Blakely won’t hold that 
part open forever,” Syd said sourly. “ After 
all, an Eva ain’t so hard to get if you can 
offer a contract.” 

Ethel turned tragic eyes to Roger. 

“ Ain’t—isn’t it fierce what a young girl 
is up against in this business?” she asked 
mournfully. “An actress can’t even have 
a broken rib without managers sending 
word that she cught to come back. Of 
course that ain’t so true in a real high class 
production, but in these canvas shows—” 

Gert prepared to do battle. 

“ Well, really, Ethel, of course I don’t 
know if twenty years’ experience oughta 
count for something or not, but i who have 
played real time, and have had my name 
in lights and a future in the big town—I 
hope to tell you that never have I met 
classier folks than right in the Tom shows. 
And I never got any but the best treat- 
ment and respect from them, though I ai- 
ways say you get what you give in this 
world, and if people get considered in this 
world it’s because they earn it and—” 

“Nobody don’t want you to come back 
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with a broken rib, Ethel,” Syd broke in 
hastily. “It’s only I was hoping for your 
own future that it wouldn’t take too long 
getting well, because, of course, you want 
to join the show as soon as possible, though 
I ain’t saying a good rest wouldn’t do us 
all good.” 

Again Ethel lifted her tragic blue eyes. 
She was showing a restraint that was sin- 
gular to the Greens. Ethel was right there 
with a snappy comeback as a rule. Now 
her voice was gentle and sweet and mourn- 
ful. 

“ Ah, if only I never had to come back,” 
she said wearily. “It ain’t—isn’t that I 
don’t love the folks in the show like they 
was my own family, but—well, a young 
girl with ambition and what I mean a 
talent that has ’em wiping their eyes all the 
time is so—so lost anywhere but on Broad- 
way. Ah, Broadway! That’s where I 
oughta be, Roger.” 

“You could go over anywhere,” Roger 
murmured. 

“ And that’s where I would be but for a 
break of the—the worst breaks a young girl 
ever got and—” 

“Oh, I don’t know, deary.” Gert’s tone 
was ashy. ‘I don’t know. There’s lots 
of real actresses that ain’t never been on 
Broadway. That’s one place where the 
customers don’t take an actress’s word for 
what she can do. You got to be good, what 
I mean, before you ever get a chance there. 
And, believe me, I speak from experience, 
for I turned down some very fine stuff in 
order to follow this feller in a business 
where I never get a chance to put over 
what God gave me and—” 

Syd interposed again. 

“As a matter of fact, Ethel, some of 
your Eva stuff would go good on Broad- 
way, and Gert’s Topsy would be a wow if 
she ever got a chance at the bright lights.” 

“ Eva on Broadway!” Ethel laughed, a 
high affected laugh, and cast a glance that 
was vitriolic at Gert. If Roger wasn’t in 
the room would she put that fat sap in her 
place or wouldn’t she? ‘“ Don’t tell me, 
Syd, that you are still dreaming that old 
nightmare about ‘ Uncle Tom’ on Broad- 
way!” 

“ Say, Ethel!” 
he cast discretion to the winds. 


Syd was mad now, and 
“ You 
from Dubuque and all may not know this, 
but I who was born in the big town can 
tell you that there’s suckers on Broadway 
the same as in the sticks, and the old ho- 
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kum goes over bigger in that man’s town 
than anywhere else. And you give a Broad- 
way audience a good, clean, snappy show 
like ‘ Uncle Tom,’ and they’d eat it up and 
holler for more! I’m telling you.” 

“T believe you,” Roger said. “ Listen, 
Ethel, that performance of yours was a 
fine enough thing to go over anywhere, 
and—” 

“Ah, Roger.” Ethel liked the artistic 
way she sighed his name, and she repeated 
it. ‘“‘ Ah, Roger, if you think my Eva’s 
good, I only wish I could have a chance to 
show you what I could really do if I had 
a chance with a real part where my sex 
appeal could pack a real wallop, and where 
there was a chance for drama. Why, I’m 
wasted on a part like Eva. Not but what 
I hope I get the most out of it there is to 
get, but—Broadway! If I could only get 
a chance! When a ambition for real art 
is burning a young girl up, and she has to 
troop around in the mud with a lot of 
Tommers—” 

“Well, if you lie up here and enjoy 
yourself long enough, maybe you won't 
have to worry about Tom shows no more!” 
Gert’s lips were set, and her eyes snapped. 
“You might be pretty glad to get back 
with them, what I mean to say, though, of 
course, deary, I don’t know what plans 
you may be making for your future.” Gert 
cast a meaning, pitying glance at Roger. 
“ But if you don’t care for the part I’m 
sure you have only to say the word. Al’s 
been running Tom shows for years, and 
he’s never had to worry about getting an 
Eva yet, and I’ve known a lot of ’em, and 
some of ’em was real stuff and—” 

Ethel half arose in bed. Rib or no rib, 
john or no john, she could hardly keep that 
ladylike control of herself which the oc- 
casion demanded. It was Mrs. Beaton, 
coming in with the tea, who saved the day. 


VI 


Rocer BEATON drove slowly down the 
rutted road, under an avenue of huge old 
willows. When he came to a bump, which 
he did every few feet, he slipped the clutch 
of the car and glided it gently, lest the mo- 
tion should bring pain to Miss Ethel Tol- 
ley, that frail, fascinating invalid. 

Ethel sat on the rear seat of Roger’s car, 
wrapped carefully, although the September 
day was warm. Beside her sat Ruth Mann, 
trying to make pleasant talk. 

Ruth really wasn’t wanted, and she knew 
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it, but Roger had asked her. When he 
made the request, for just a few seconds, 
Ruth’s pulses beat faster. 

A thrill of happiness was waiting full 
birth in her heart at the thought that Roger 
wanted her again. Roger had been so en- 
grossed with the invalid in his home, and 
Ruth had been so lonely. 

Then Roger added tactlessly: “‘ You see, 
Ethel—Miss Tolley—ought to get out. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick says she ought to. She’s weak, 
but she needs the air. And mother said— 
well, I thought maybe—you know how this 
town is for gossip, Ruth? I don’t want 
anybody to have any reason to talk about 
Ethel. And my taking her out alone in 
the car for a ride—well, you know!” Then 
Roger blushed until his ears: turned red. 

So Ruth came, as a chaperon in Roger’s 
car—almost her own car it had been! 

Through the vista of willows now reach- 
ing its end the fields glowed in golden 
browns. Beyond the fields were bold rocks 
of the color of scorched pie crust. They 
leaped to the purple ocean that creamed 
about their wet, glistening feet. 

Roger turned a glowing face to the back 
seat. ‘“‘ Look, Ethel! There’s the ocean!” 
Ethel 


The ocean! Well, what the heck! 
Tolley couldn’t see any great flash about 


the ocean. The ocean was a lot of water. 
What of it? 

But Ethel knew her groceries. She 
breathed between parted, red lips as she 
leaned forward impulsively. ‘Oh, Roger! 
Isn’t it darling?” 

“I knew you’d love it, Ethel.” 

“Oh, I do! And look—that ducky sail- 
boat out there!” 

“ Three-masted schooner, Ethel.” 

“ Schooner,” Ethel repeated dutifully. 

“Bound for Nova Scotia for railroad 
ties, most likely.” 

“You’re so wise, Roger. 
wisest man, Ruth?” 

“Yes,” Ruth answered quietly. She 
knew that the sail was a schooner bound 
for Nova Scotia for railroad ties. She had 
known things like that ever since she was 
a little girl. 

What was there about knowing that that 
gave Roger such wisdom? Nobody ever 
told her she was wise, knowing such things, 
not even Roger. 

The motor car rolled gently almost to 
the brink of a low cliff and stopped there. 
Roger turned his back on the ocean to gaze 
into Ethel’s face. 


Isn’t he the 
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The two girls were sitting quietly, Ethel 
bent forward, absorbed, lips parted over 
little white teeth, her childlike blue eyes 
dreamy. For a minute, or perhaps two, 
Ethel did not appear to see Roger at all, 
so filled was she with the vision of beauty 
beyond pearly gates of her own imagining. 

Then she lifted the long, blackened 
lashes and gave him a swift, intimate smile, 
the kind of smile that red-haired Ethel 
saved for a coup de grace. 

Roger gulped, actually started in his 
seat and felt his ears turning red again. 
That smile was almost like a physical ca- 
ress. 

Ruth sat quietly, pretending not to see 
the smile, pretending not to see Roger’s 
foolish, delighted embarrassment, pretend- 
ing toebe absorbed in the vanishing sails of 
the Nova Scotia lumber schooner. 

Ruth fervently wished that she were a 
gull to fly from the spot, farther, faster, 
harder than ever gull flew before, to fly so 
fast that she could forget the hurt in her 
heart. Or, perhaps it would be better were 
she a rock, just an honest, yellow rock 
under the September sun, insensible to all 
suffering, dull, dead, numbed into forget- 
fulness of a world of bewilderment and 
pain. 

“The ocean,” Ethel repeated dreamily; 
“ Roger, I adore it.” The words seemed 
to say “ Roger, I adore you.” She let the 
effect sink in before applying fresh treat- 
ment. 

Ethel’s voice became smaller, wistful, 
meek. ‘ You’ve been so good to me, 
Roger.” 

“Why, say, listen, Ethel, it’s been— 
Why, honest, having you around has 
been— Why, I don’t know. You say it, 
Ruth.” 

“ Having you around has been a real 
pleasure to Roger and his mother,” Ruth 
said with hollow sincerity. 

Ethel slipped her arm about Ruth’s 
shoulder and bent forward to lay her other 
little white hand over the tanned hand 
Roger dangled over the seat back. 

“Such dear, dear friends, such true 
friends,” she sighed. “TI think friendship’s 
a wonderful thing—friendship between a 
man and a young girl. Don’t you?” 

, Roger gulped fervently: “You bet I 
0!” 

Ruth bit her lip savagely to keep from 
crying out. 

“JT think a—friendship between a man 
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and a young girl is so—well, so sweet!” 


Ethel declared. ‘“‘ You see, I— it hasn’t 
been so easy, my kind of life. A girl on 
the stage doesn’t have such a grand time. 
All that glitter and— and glitter — well, 
that’s just a flash—I mean, that’s just hol- 
low tinsel.” 

“ Humph!” thought Ruth. 

“ A girl gets to feel the need of friends— 
or just one real, sincere friend—somebody 
who understands,” Ethel pursued thought- 
fully, her voice small and mild. “‘ Of course 
there’s always a lot of johns—I mean, of 
course, a great many men write you notes 
and pay you attentions, but those eggs— 
that is, well, you know, somehow, they 
aren’t sincere—not really sincere. There— 
there are men a girl has to be quite careful 
of; in fact it’s dangerous, even. You don’t 
mind my speaking quite frankly to you, 
Roger?” 

“Damn!” Roger said solemnly, and 
ground his teeth at thought of those “ dan- 
gerous ” men. 

Hooked, Ethel thought,  exulting! 
Hooked, but how could she land the suck- 
er? How, indeed, with this doughfaced 


village doll sitting close beside her on the 


rear seat, representing the proprieties! 

Well, if that wasn’t just like this Beaton 
kid! Roger wasn’t a bad egg. Ethel had 
been able to stand him very well for a 
matter of five weeks of semi-invalidism, an 
invalidism which frankly puzzled Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, who couldn’t find anything serious- 
ly wrong with her after the broken rib be- 
gan to mend. 

No, Roger was all right—and his roll 
was a wow! Ethel had made guarded in- 
quiries, and knew that Roger could sign a 
check for a snug little fortune if he ever 
wanted to cash in on the drug store and 
the old family home. 

Just the kind of a john to back a young 
girl anxious to break into the big time and 
the lights; good-hearted, generous, and 
easy to manage. Why, he’d eat out of the 
hand in no time. But, my Gawd, deary, 
what innocence! 

It was the innocence that baffled Ethel. 
Didn’t young boys know anything, any 
more? Ethel wasn’t exactly looking for a 
proposal of marriage, and hadn’t meant to 
bother about things like that. 

Ethel’s simple idea was to get Roger in- 


tensely interested in a young girl’s career, . 


get his backing to put her into some kind 
of a show, and as for the future—oh, well, 
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Roger was easy to handle! Ethel had han- 
died some pretty tough eggs in her day, 
and this kid was a cinch. 

Roger didn’t seem to understand what 
was expected of him; not at all! He got 
interested fast enough, but he never exact- 
ly came to the point—not to the extent 
where a young girl with her own way to 
make in the world could really count on 
his hearty codperation. 

And time was short; in fact, time was 
up! Al Blakely had been burning up the 
mails in his demands upon Ethel to return 
to the Fortune show or stay away — but 
do it now! Al had to know, and Ethel 
certainly had not the slightest intention 
of missing Roger and losing her job, too. 
Get left out on a limb? Not so anybody 
would notice it! 

And here, at what might be her last 
chance at Roger, the sap had to bring along 
his old sweetie for a chaperon. A chape- 
ron! 

Until she stranded in Graniteport, Ethel 
had always thought a chaperon was some- 
thing you threw over the top of a library 
table to make it look pretty—a scarf like. 
But now she knew what a chaperon really 
was! 

Ethel smiled sweetly at Ruth and in- 
wardly ground her teeth with rage. Well, 
what of it! Suddenly she hated Granite- 
port and everything in it. She loathed it. 
What a dump—and almost she had been 
fool enough to make a play for this freckle- 
faced kid who didn’t know enough to make 
advances to a young girl when he was of- 
fered the chance. 

Bittersweet, terrible in its capacity to 
shake her very soul, came a wave of home- 
sickness for the Tommers, for the canvas 
tent, the band, the johns who buy photo- 
graphs between acts, the punk food, the 
long jumps, the dogs, everything! For a 
moment little Ethel suffered a real emo- 
tion. She said faintly: “I think, Roger, 
we ought to turn back. I—don’t feel—so 
very well.” 

Roger groaned with contrition. ‘“ What 
a selfish fool I am, keeping you out here, 
wearing out your strength!” He swung 
the car and pointed its nose toward the 
village again. 

“Sap!” Ethel thought. “I suppose if 
he insulted a young girl he’d offer to walk 
home from the ride!” 

She lapsed into deep meditation, inward- 
ly torn by her longing for the show busi- 
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ness; counting the days and hours that 
would elapse before she could join the 
Tommers. 

“You must be careful of your strength, 
dear,” Ruth was advising her sweetly. “ All 
of us are so anxious that you won’t over- 
exert.” 

Ethel murmured something and thought 
of Ruth with a slight contempt. Well, the 
sap would get her Roger back, wouldn’t 
she? And welcome to him, too. 

“ Would it be a lot of trouble to stop at 
the post office, Roger?” Ethel asked in her 
wistful, little-girl] manner. 

Roger inquired for Miss Ethel Tolley’s 
mail, and came out looking serious, in his 
hand an envelope lithographed immodestly 
with legends concerning Fortune’s Greater 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Show. Ethel ripped 
out its contents swiftly, greedily. Al Blake- 
ly had written: 


Miss ETHEL TOoLLey, 
Graniteport, Mass. 

Dear Miss Tolley—This is to notify you that 
we are holding your spot open for you until mid- 
night, September 13, and not one damn minute 
longer. What the hell do you think we are, suck- 
ers? If you got your hooks on a live john be 
ladylike enough to say so, but don’t try to get 
away with any rough stuff with the undersigned. 
The Eva who is doing a fill-in for you is entirely 
satisfactory and going big with the customers and 
you can’t expect a lady of ability not to want a 
contract from me because I have been in the show 
business forty-four years and my word is known 
as good as my bond by everybody in it, and if 
you think I’m fooling about this I advise for your 
best interests you buy this week’s Billboard and 
look up my display ad for an Eva to join on wire. 
Now, how about it, Ethel? This is your last 
warning and you can’t say I have not treated you 
like my own mother. 

Everybody sends love to their honey and best 
wishes for her speedy recovery, and do not think 
to get away with any hooey about that busted 
rib tying you down any longer, because you can- 
_ not make a sucker out of me. 

Respectfully, 
At BLAKELy. 


“T hope it’s good news, dear?” Ruth 
said, noting Ethel’s absent-minded look. 


“Huh? Oh, sure. Everybody’s fine. 
Say, Roger, did you tell me there was a 
telegraph office at Fishport?” 

“Yes, Ethel.” 

“TI wonder if you’d drive me over now?” 

“You write a message and I’ll take it— 
or, I'll tell you, telephone it from our 
house.” 

“No,” Ethel said with surprising firm- 
ness. “TI guess I’d better send this one in 
person. It’s that kind of a message.” 
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Her wire to Blakely dispatched, Ethel 
had a feeling that she had passed a cross- 
roads in life. She was passing up her first 
real john, one who had the possibilities of 
becoming a spender. It was a pretty seri- 
ous moment in a young girl’s career; a 
turning point, maybe! 

She let her glance dwell on Roger’s 
freckled, honest face and shining eyes with 
something akin to real regret. Give her 
half an hour alone with the kid and she 
might have landed him in spite of hell and 
high water. Might have landed him and 
all that dough, enough dough to put her 
across in the real show business. 

She wondered if she wasn’t kind of no- 
ble, giving up Roger like this, and then 
remembered something more interesting. 
Sometimes if you shook a john just right 
it made him more eager. 

Supposing, now, young Roger was to get 
the notion of following her into the show? 
Things like that have happened. Get him 
away from home and it would be a cinch 
to work on him. 

That idea was a great consolation to 
Ethel, contemplating the sweet sorrow of 
parting. 

VII 


BEFORE she sat down to supper, her last 
meal at Mrs. Beaton’s hospitable table, 
Ethel changed to her blue frock, the very 
little girlish one with the simple white or- 
gandie collar and cuffs. She put on her 
little flat-heeled pumps and laid out her 
round little girlish hat with the ribbon. 

She was very careful of her make-up, 
using scarcely any. Her own skin was 
pallid, and just a touch of rouge in the 
right spot made her lips droop wistfully. 
Also a touch with a blue lining pencil 
helped her blue eyes a lot, if a girl was 
careful to blend in the grease paint skill- 
fully. 

Ethel was very sweet with Roger’s 
mother, and very, very grateful for all 
they had done for her. She made it plain 
that never in her hard, orphan career of 
show business had she known a real home 
and real home hearts before. Her stuff 
went big, no foolin’. 

Roger carried her bags to the car. 

“We'll stop and say good-by to Ruth,” 
he suggested in a voice dull with pain. 

Ethel sighed. “You tell her good-by 
for me, dear!” 

“ All right,” Roger gulped at the endear- 
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ment. He started the car slowly, having 
taken plenty of time to make the eight fif- 
teen local which connected with a main line 
train farther down State. They rode in 
silence through a night of warm blue vel- 
vet, a night made a little sad by the smell 
of burning leaves. 

Ethel sat on the front seat beside Roger 
and leaned her shoulder gently against his. 
She said nothing except to murmur an- 
swers to his few comments, and glance side- 
wise at his young, tragic face. The old 
oil was working. It always did! 

Ethel sighed. 

“ Sorry to leave, Ethel?” he asked. 

“Tt has to be, Roger.” 

Silence followed for a long minute. 

“T’m going to miss you, Ethel, some- 
thing awful.” 

“T’m going to miss you, Roger.” 

Silence came again. 

“‘ ]_J—” Roger choked, and lapsed into 
reticence. To herself Ethel was urging him 
frantically: ‘Go on—jump!” But Roger 
wouldn’t jump. 

The station came into sight, inevitably. 
There was a wait of ten minutes before 
train time, and the ticket agent had not yet 
returned from eating his supper at home. 

They walked along the platform. It was 
quiet. A switch engine panted down near 
the roundhouse. Far away on the line the 
local whistled for a crossing, a lonesome, 
melancholy “ yoo-hoo000000!” 

Ethel stopped and clasped her two hands 
about Roger’s arm, looking timidly up into 
his face. ‘“ You’ve been—so good to me, 
boy!” she said. 

Roger turned on her fiercely, so rapidly 
that her start of surprise was genuine. His 
hands caught her shoulders and he looked 
down into eyes that met his steadily. His 
voice was hoarse. “Listen!” he growled. 
“T could be a lot better to you if you’d 
give me the right!” 

“Roger! I—don’t quite understand— 
that!” 

“Yes, you do. 

“Oh, Roger; 
Roger.” 

“T can’t help it!” 
into a hysterical note. 
It’s you!” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“TI want you to marry me.” 

For just a second Ethel hesitated, too 
surprised to go on. Then she shook her 
head firmly. 

2 


You know I love you.” 
it’s Ruth! No—no, 


Roger’s voice broke 
“T can’t help it! 
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“Tm not going to marry—anybody.” 

“You will marry me.” 

“No, dear. And you’re Ruth’s.” The 
trained voice grew more wistful. “OncelI . 
did think—that some day I’d meet a man 
—a man who understood. And maybe 
we’d make a little home—in a town like 
this. If things had been different—” 

“Ruth and I aren’t engaged. Listen, 
you’ve got to understand that—” 

“You are hers, Roger! You’ve got your 
duty, dear, and I’ve got mine.” Ethel was 
firm now; firm and motherly. “ You must 
forget me, Roger. Put me out of your 
mind. And I—” The little voice trem- 
bled. “I’ve got the stage—my art. I’ve 
dedicated my life to my art, Roger. If 
ever I do marry—” 

“Yes? Yes, Ethel?” 

“ Well, perhaps some day—if the man 
can offer me my career.” 

“But I’m offering you your career! 
Why, look, I’ve got money! I’ve got 
enough to give you the chance on Broad- 
way that you talked about! It would all 
be yours, Ethel, if you’d only say—” 

The local was grinding to a stop. It 
backed in from the siding down the line, 
for beyond Graniteport there is no place 
for a train to go, nothing but ocean. Ethel 
had timed things skillfully. She became 
practical, suddenly. 

“Put my bags on the train, big boy,” 
she said. ‘“ And—wait, Roger. I—” 

Ethel stood on tiptoes and wound her 
arms about his neck. She pressed her lips 
to his and held them there longer than 
Roger had ever known a girl’s lips before. 

She released herself abruptly and walked 
briskly toward the lights and the train, 
leaving Roger to stumble on with her bags. 

Their public leave-taking was quite for- 
mal and proper, witnessed as it was by sev- 
eral Graniteporters who were taking the 
local to points down the line. Roger stood 
on the platform and watched the receding 
lights of the train, and after that the dim, 
silent rails, vanishing into blackness. 

Ethel sat back in her day coach seat and 
began adding a little more rouge from her 
pocket vanity, not badly pleased with her- 
self. If that last kiss didn’t land him, then 
Ethel Tolley decidedly did not know her 
groceries! 

Vu 


THE Mansion House is not the town of 
Bentley’s best hotel, but it used to be. 
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Since a syndicate built a five-story modern, 
fireproof, bath-to-every-room brick struc- 
ture three blocks farther north along Main 
Street, the Mansion House has been strug- 
gling along as best it may, its red carpets 
wearing threadbare, the gilt chipping off 
chandeliers and mirrors, the towels and 
sheets and table linen turning gray and 
dispirited. 

The Mansion House bus no longer meets 
the trains. At the Mansion House the 
principals of Fortune’s Greater Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Show were enjoying the 
luxury of three days under the same roof. 
The show was in town until the first of the 
week. 

Gert Green came in from the ladies’ bath 
down the corridor, under her arm a rolled 
towel from which she proceeded to extract 
freshly laundered stockings, socks, two of 
Syd’s shirts, her dark blue foulard silk, and 
a dozen handkerchiefs. Gert pressed the 
handkerchiefs against the window panes, 
spreading them flat to dry and iron auto- 
matically. 

She bustled about the room, unpacking 
an electric iron from the suitcase and ex- 
tracting a drawer from the bureau. The 
empty drawer she turned upside down on 
the bed, thereby shoving Syd’s long legs 


out of the way. She scarcely gave a glance. 


at him. Turned thus upside down and 
covered with a towel, the bureau drawer 
made an excellent ironing board, as Gert 
well knew. 

She hummed to herself, accompanying 
her brisk bustle with a jazz tune. She was 
enjoying an orgy of domesticity, one of 
those dissipations rare in the days of a 
real trouper. 

When the ironing was done, Gert bright- 
ened with a new purpose. Before she 
delved into the trunk that she shared with 
Syd, she stole a real glance at her husband. 
Syd was deeply engrossed in the booking 
list of a theatrical publication, and Gert 
was emboldened to delve to her heart’s 
content. 

Down near the bottom of the trunk, 
under Syd’s costumes, was folded a 
“throw ” and two cushion covers. The 
cushion. covers were embroidered in a de- 
sign of lazy daisies under which was the 
embroidered legend, “ Daisies Won’t Tell.” 
The throw also was embroidered by Gert’s 
own fingers. 

This drapery was one of the remnants 
of the little home Gert and Syd once owned 
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in St. Jo, and it traveled with them always, 
much to Syd Green’s disgust. 

“Get yourself off that bed,” Gert an- 
nounced firmly, taking her courage in hand. 
* “What for? I gotta good right.” 

“You know what for! I’m going to 
make this room look a little respectable.” 

“ Aw, hell, Gert, not them things again! 
You know that embroidery scratches me 
when I take a nap.” 

“ You get off.” Gert was bitter. 

Syd moved his legs impatiently and said 
something profane. 

“ Get,” his wife repeated. 

The lanky trouper arose with a deep 
sigh and hurled his magazine into a corner, 
spitefully. He sulked by the window while 
Gert spread the throw over the threadbare 
comforter and stuffed the iron-hard pillows 
into the cushion covers. 

She lingered over the effect of this ele- 
gance, relishing it. Then, from the trunk 
she extracted a small, china kitten carrying 
a tiny basket of flowers and set that in the 
middle of the bureau. 

“ Now, don’t lie down again. You get 
enough sleep nights,” she announced. 

The sulking man at the window twitched 
his shoulders. 

“T should think you’d go take a walk— 
or something—a grown man!” Gert re- 
marked. 

“Take a walk where?” 

“ Around the town.” 

“T’ve seen the town. It’s like every 
other town, just a town, that’s all.” 

“Then go up to the lot and see if Blake- 
ly’s done anything about ordering that 
grease paint I told him to get. There, now 
this room looks homelike!” 

Syd turned scathing eyes about the 
room. 

“My God!” he muttered. ‘ Home!” 

“Well, whose fault is it, if it ain’t 
home?” Gert demanded. “ That’s what I 
wanta know? Who was it argued and 
jawed and grouched until he got me into 
this rotten Tom business—and me used to 
vodeville and playing some of the swellest 
houses in the middle West? Who dragged 
me away from St. Jo and my own little 
home that was almost two-thirds paid for?” 

“ Nobody dragged you,” Syd half shout- 
ed, suddenly, trying to stop the flood. 
“ Nobody. You came on your own.” 

“Veh, I came! I came after you ran off 
with a Tom show—deserted your own wife 
—and—and the pet cats!” 
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“ Better’n starving to death trying to get 
a vodeville booking, and you know it.” 

“ Better! This better? This?” Gert 
rolled her eyes about the hotel room and 
gave vent to shrill laughter. ‘‘ Trouping 
around in a wagon —ruining your voice 
shouting under canvas—getting rheuma- 
tism and sciatica, and goodness knows 
what all with the rain and damp—associ- 
ating with a lot of—” 

“A lot of God’s own people, and you 
know it!” Syd was shouting now. 

The argument had lasted them most of 
their married life. On days like this, when 
an unexpected opportunity to rest left 
them strangely bereft of occupations and 
time began to hang heavy, the argument 
always stood them in good stead. It was 
exciting. It was like strong drink, but 
much cheaper. 

“T said it!” Syd repeated, enchanted 
with his own noise. ‘“ God’s own people!” 

The door of their room stood ajar. A 
third voice joined the argument at this mo- 
ment, inquiring: ‘“ Who’s God’s own peo- 
ple—and why shout about it?” 

Miss Ethel Tolley added the conven- 
tional dressing room knock to the door and 
strolled in. 

Together the Greens turned and glared 
on this example of God’s own people. 

“Who left that door open?” Syd in- 
quired with meager hospitality. 

Ethel smiled tolerantly upon them. 

“No trick to know what you two are 
fighting about,” she remarked. “ Gert’s 
been remembering the time you ran away 
and joined a Tom show, again, and she had 
to trail along after you. Believe me, it 
would take some sheik to drag me back into 
the business if ever I could get out of it. 
No man that ever wore pants could tie me 
up with this life of one night stands and 
bum grub. Acting with dogs; my God, 
what a career for a young girl with 
talents!” 

“What young girl, deary?” Gert in- 
quired with pure malice, but Ethel did not 
appear to hear or heed. 

‘““Whaddaya mean, dogs?” Syd was 
growling, his face beginning to turn red. 
“And as far as that goes, I’ve seen dogs 
that would make a lot of two-legged actors 
look like bums. Dogs make good troupers. 
You never hear King or Duke or Napoleon 
growling about the jumps and the grub, or 
how Broadway’s being cheated out of real 
talent.” 
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“ And let me say,” Gert was saying, sud- 
denly loyal to Syd and his ideas, “ I never 
found any better folks in the classiest vode- 
ville than I’ve seen right here with the For- 
tune show. Of course there might be one 
or two exceptions, but I’m not one to stir 
up a lot of dirt.” 

“ Now listen, Gert—Syd—let’s can it?” 
Ethel remarked. “I’m not looking for a 
row to-day, honest! We’re all in the rot- 
ten business, let’s try to make the best of 
it. And, oh, my gosh, I wish you two had 
a drink of gin somewhere around the room? 
I don’t suppose by any chance you have?” 

“You know what Syd and me think of 
the Amendment,” Gert said primly. ‘“ It’s 
the law of the land, and—” 

“Yeh, I know!” Ethel sighed, and 
leaned back on the bed, pillowing her red 
locks against the lazy daisies. “ I’m sunk 
to-day,” she remarked in tones that com- 
miserated with herself. ‘“ Just sunk.” 

“No word from the boy friend?” Gert 
asked with ready sympathy. She moved 
hospitably toward the little electric plate 
and began filling a coffeepot. 

Ethel shook her head to the question. 
“T can’t make that john, Gert!” she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ He was crazy about me, honest 
he was. And a classy john, too! Say, if 
you could of seen his family and all! Why, 
say, they got money and everything.” 

Syd chuckled. ‘“ He keeps his money in 
the bank, too. I know my New England, 
gal.” 

“He does not! Why, Roger’s just as 
willing to loosen up as any spender I ever 
bumped into. He’d throw a party any 
time a girl was to ask him.” 

“* As much as a nut sundae for all hands, 
and pay the check without a murmur,” 
Syd commented. ‘“ Then take a nice, long 
walk home in the moonlight.” 

“ Nothing of the sort. He—” 

“ Deary,” Gert said wisely, “‘ you musta 
done something to him. Why, let’s see, it’s 
been two weeks, now, and not as much as 
a post card. But wasn’t there another girl 
—the one he took to the show that night?” 

“* Oh—her!” 

“Yeh? Well, listen, any /er that’s on 
the grounds has got the inside track on a 
correspondence school sweetie, don’t you 
ever forget that, Ethel!” 

Ethel sighed heavily, miserably. ‘“‘ Oh, 
Lord, I suppose so!” she agreed. ‘“ Damn, 
I’ve got the pip, and that’s a fact, Gert. 
I coulda got out of this rotten business. 
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Honest, Roger would ’ve taken me out, if 
I played my cards right. But what hap- 
pens? I go and get sorry for the other 
girl and gum everything up, that’s what I 
do! I get soft in the head, thinking about 
her and her young romance.” 

Syd gave vent to a snort at this instant. 
It was, in tone and intention, a snort of 
derision, and he meant to follow it with 
pungent comment, but his wife wisely in- 
tervened. 

“ Syd,” she remarked meaningly, “ you 
just run around to the delicatessen and get 
a can of milk.” 

“We got milk.” 

“No, we haven’t got. milk.” 

“T got a can Monday—” 

“ You — get — milk,” Gert repeated, a 
meaning look in her eye. “ Here’s your 
hat. Now walk!” 

When the door had closed on her hus- 
band, Gert sat on the bed beside Ethel. 
She took the girl’s hand between her own. 
Gert’s plain, lined face grew softer; the 
comedy mouth was kind. 

“ Listen, Ethel, don’t kid yourself! You 
ain’t in love with that town john.” 

“‘ Who says so?” 

“cc I do.” 

“A lot you know about me and how I 
feel!” 

“T know this, deary; you didn’t fall for 
him. Maybe you fell for his money, but 
not him. Well, you done a pretty decent 
thing shaking him, Ethel. Because the 
town girl is stuck on him, and anybody 
that ever saw ’em together can tell it in a 
second. I could think quite a lot of you, 
Ethel, if you can keep your lunch-hooks 
off this boy—-and I guess maybe that’s 
what you intended when you jumped Gran- 
iteport.” 

“What I intended is my own business,” 
Ethel insisted fiercely. ‘And anything I 
do is my own business, too. And how I 
feel about this kid is my own business.” 

“ All right, Ethel, dear. I’m not begging 
for the privilege of minding your own busi- 
ness for you. Only don’t try to go around 
kidding yourself you really love him, be- 
cause I know better. You’re stuck on one 
thing, Ethel, and that’s getting out of the 
tent shows. I don’t hold it against you, 
deary. I would ’ve felt the same way when 
I was your age. Why, look at me, used to 
the best kind of treatment, always playing 
my act in the best spots in swell theaters, 
always getting the breaks.” 
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“ Yeh?” Ethel muttered wearily. 

“That’s what I threw out of the win- 
dow when I fell for a Tommer,” Gert con- 
tinued firmly; “ but let me tell you some- 
thing, kid; I didn’t regret it, because the 
man I threw it away for is the man I love. 
T guess at my age I can tell you something 
about love, and I’m telling you, so’s you 
won’t get to feeling too sorry for yourself 
and thinking you’re too noble about this 
Roger Beaton.” 

Ethel had turned her face to the em- 
broidered pillow cover. For a moment she 
was silent, impressed with the shrewd truth 
of Gert’s words. But the pent-up, frus- 
trated desires of long, lean years, the de- 
sires which made up the entity that was 
Ethel Tolley, had their way with her. She 
sat up suddenly and beat the cushions with 
her small fists. 

“ T was a plain, damn fool!” she gritted., 
“T had a chance, and I blew it. I thought 
I was playing my cards so slick, and look 
what I did! All my life I’ve been looking 
for an out. I got talent, and I deserve to 
get some place. But it takes money. You 
got to have backing to get your name in 


the lights. And the first real break I ever 
had I gummed like this. Oh, I hate my- 
self!” 


Gert stiffened, looking on her confidante 
in shocked silence. 

“T hate myself,” Ethel repeated. “ And, 
believe me, if ever I get another chance at 
Roger’s bank roll, or any other, I won’t 
quit working on it until it’s mine. Good- 
by, Gert.” She arose, kicking spitefully at 
a tangled rug. 

‘“‘ Anyhow, stay and have a cup of coffee 
with us,” Gert suggested. 

“Coffee? My God! The way I feel 
about myself right now, a dish of vitriol 
wouldn’t wash the dust out of my throat. 
Oh, damn!” 

Saying which, Ethel Tolley strode angri- 
ly to the door, her lips compressed, her blue 
eyes bitter. She snatched the door wide 
with that sort of spite which must vent it- 
self upon the nearest inanimate object, and 
so doing, paused aghast and stunned. 

With his hand raised, ready to knock, 
Roger Beaton stood in the corridor. Like 
Ethel, he was struck speechless, and the 
two of them stared, immovable, until Gert 
Green found words of her own to break 
the spell. 

“ For the love of Hannah, Mr. Beaton!” 
she cried. 











And so saying, she welcomed the prodi- 
gal with a hug and a kiss, and drew him 
hospitably into the room. Ethel followed 
them, her blue eyes on Roger. It was sev- 
eral minutes before Ethel said a word, the 
interim being taken up with Gert’s hospi- 
table hullabaloo and Roger’s somewhat 
awkward replies. 

Ethel’s eyes were busy, taking stock of 
the young man and finding that he looked 
very well indeed, with evidences of pros- 
perity, good taste and a knowledge of what 
well-dressed johns should wear. 

He was back—her bank roll! She hadn’t 
lost him. She hadn’t misplayed her hand. 
Lady Luck had smiled on her after a teas- 
ing two weeks. 

Ethel’s lashes fluttered over her blue 
eyes. Her lips parted, and she moved close 
to her prize, touching his sleeve. 

“Oh, Roger; you came back to me!” 
she breathed. 

Roger turned to take both of her hands. 
He was blushing and beaming, embarrassed 
and happy. 

“Are you glad?” he asked. 

Ethel’s “yes” was faint, for his ears 
alone. 

“Well, I had to come, Ethel. I—” He 
glanced at Gert, who had busied herself 
with the coffeepot and the electric plate in 
the far corner of the room. ‘I couldn’t 
stay away.” Roger’s eyes grew anxious as 
he watched Ethel’s face. 

“T missed you,” she replied with girlish 
simplicity. ‘I missed you so much.” 

What was the meaning of this, she won- 
dered? Just what did Roger expect of 
her, and what did he mean to do for her? 
It was a delicate situation, doubly delicate 
with the Greens about. 

Gert knew a darn sight more than the 
girl wished she knew. Ethel whispered 
hurriedly: “ I want you to tell me all about 
everything, darling; just as soon as we can 
get alone together.” 

“T want to tell you now!” Roger ex- 
claimed heartily. “I want Mrs. Green to 
know—and Mr. Green!” He turned to 
beam at Syd, who was on the point of en- 
tering the room, bearing the tin of milk, 
and who appeared to be struck dumb. 
“Listen, Ethel, I sold the store.” 

“You sold the store?” 

“ My father’s drug store, you know; to 
a chain store syndicate. I got forty thou- 
sand dollars for it—and I’ve got it right 
here with me.” 
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Syd Green hastily closed the door to the 
corridor. 

“For the love of Hannah, son, not in 
cash?” the trouper inquired nervously. 

“No, no; bank drafts, of course.” 

Syd breathed again. “Oh! That’s a 
relief. I was afraid for a second—well, in 
a hotel like this. So you sold out in Gran- 
iteport—” 

“Oh, Roger, why?” Ethel quavered. 

“Yeh, why?” Syd echoed, and Gert 
joined in anxiously: “ What in the world 
did you do that for?” 

Roger’s reply was both shy and defiant. 

“I did it for Ethel,” he stated. The 
three of them were silent for the moment, 
stunned by his news. 

“Ethel’s going to have her chance at 
Broadway,” Roger announced. “ That’s 
why I did it. It’s my own property, and 
I have a perfect right to do it.” 

“No, no, Roger! Oh, no, dear—” Ethel 
began. 

“Yes,” Roger repeated firmly. “I’ve 
made up my n.ind. I remember what you 
told me that night—you know, Ethel, the 
night you left. And I kept thinking it 
over and—well, here I am. And, listen, 
Ethel, I mean this: I’m going to see that 
you are starred in a regular Broadway 
show. There’s a way to get that done. 
Mr. Blakely can tell me, I guess. I'll talk 
to him about it, first. But, anyway, it’s 
going to be done. You've got the talent, 
and you deserve the chance, and I’m going 
to see that you get the chance. It’s no use 
shaking your head at me, Ethel, I am!” 

Ethel was staring because she could 
think of nothing adequate to say. Her 
head shaking was physical nervousness, but 
since Roger chose to interpret it as maiden- 
ly qualms at his sacrifice, she repeated the 
head shake again while her mind strove to 
comprehend that the miracle had hap- 
pened. 

A john with forty thousand dollars had 
poured that sum at her feet and was beg- 
ging her to use it to further her own career. 
Not only begging her to use it, but had 
asked nothing in return! At least, not yet. 
To settle that point Ethel became a little 
prim. 

“My dear Roger, you can’t go doing 
things like that for me,” she said. “ I’m— 
well, I’m not the kind of a young girl that 
—that lets men do things like that. Don’t 
you see, Roger—people would misunder- 
stand?” 
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“No, they won’t,” Roger demurred 
stoutly. ‘Nothing of the sort. It’s my 
money, and your talent. If I back your 
talent you’ll make a hit in my show and 
earn me a lot of profit. It’s nothing but a 
good, sound business investment, that’s all 
it is. There are men doing things like that 
every day, backing shows and _ backing 
talent, I mean. I know all about them, 
and the money you can make in the show 
business. It — it’s business, Ethel, not— 
not anything else!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” 
faintly. 

Roger turned to the Greens. 

“She can!” he exclaimed. “ You’ve got 
to make her see that!” 

Syd Green, who had been standing with 
mouth open during this amazing conversa- 
tion, started now as if stung in some ten- 
der spot. 

“ Who, me?” he gulped. “ Say, kid, I—” 

“Shut up!” Gert snapped. To Roger 
she turned more kindly. ‘“ No, Mr. Bea- 
ton, it’s up to you to persuade her, if that’s 
the way you feel about it. Only—” 

Gert hesitated. She was torn with de- 
sire to ask Roger how about that pretty 
village girl sweetheart, but hesitated to take 
the plunge. It was not her business what 
Roger did, not even if she liked the boy 
as much as she could have loved her own 
son. 

“No, that’s between you and Ethel,” 
Gert finished. 

Syd scratched his head, his face a study 
in puzzlement. 

“Well, all I gotta say is—” he began 
again. 

“ Shut up!” said his wife. “ You go out 
and buy a can of milk for the coffee.” 

“Great grief, I just bought one.” 

“You did not! Anyhow, you go buy 
another.” 

“T won’t do anything of the sort. I'll 
stay right here and shove in my oar if I 
like!” 

Roger ignored this and turned back to 
Ethel. 

“It’s decided,” he said. “I’ve decided 
for both of us. I’m going to do it, Ethel. 
And now you come along with me.” 

“‘' Where?” Ethel gasped. 

“To see Blakely. You're going to give 
him notice right now. And then we'll ask 
him about finding a good show, and how 
to go about starting your career. Come 
on.” 


Ethel 


protestea 
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Roger caught her arm and walked her 
toward the door, his manner firm. Ethel 
went beside him, still breathless at her good 
luck. 
~~“ See you later,” Roger said genially to 
a Greens, and closed the door behind 

im. 

Gert was first to find words. 

“ Can you beat that?” she wailed. “ I’ve 
heard of suckers in my time, but this kid’s 
got ’em all stopped at the post! He sold 
out his fortune and he wants to stake hard- 
boiled Ethel to the whole pile. And, Syd, 
he never even asked her to be his sweetie. 
He never asked her nothing. He’s just 
throwing the whole thing at her feet be- 
cause he got stuck on her. My God!” 

Syd rumpled his hair again and sighed 
profoundly. 

“You know, Gert,” he said, “ I—I’m 
darned if I’m not kind of sorry for that 
kid. Yes, I am! Throwing his dough 
away on Ethel Tolley. Why, it—it’s like 
standing by and seeing a murder done and 
—and not even trying to call a cop!” 


Ix 


UNDER the spreading elms at the corner 
of Main and Water Streets the double sil- 
ver cornet band of Fortune’s Greater Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Show was discoursing “ Ain’t 
She Cute? Ain’t She Sweet?” with involun- 
tary variations due to the spirituous idio- 
syncrasies of a new wagon man who had 
joined on his wired claim to be an adept 
doubler in the bass horn. 

A throng of noon time loafers and shop- 
pers stood about in a large circle, five or 
six deep, staring at the dogs, at Marks, at 
the uniformed band, the velvet banners 
with their ambitious claims for the show. 
Especially were the spectators staring with 
vacuous, slack mouthed grins at prim Litile 
Eva who leaned trustingly against Al 
Blakely and kept her innocent gaze fas- 
tened on the toes of her little pumps. 

Blakely shifted the half burned cigar 
to one side of his mouth and spoke into 
the ear of petite Ethel, his talk covered by 
the oompah-oompah of the bass horn. 

“ About this john,” said Blakely. ‘“ You 
and me had better have a little serious 
talk, Ethel.” 

“There’s nothing to talk about, Al. I 
gave in my notice.” 

“You mean to tell me you’re on the 
level about quitting—and you just joined 
again? Why, say, listen! You know I'll 
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go as far for you as any man that was ever 
born, but I wasn’t born yesterday, and 
I’m no doormat for anybody’s feet. Here 
I go hold your place open for you all these 
weeks, and damn near ruin business with 
a fill-in Eva who, honest to Hannah, isn’t 
a quick enough study to write lunch checks 
in the Automat. I did that for you, and 
what are you doing for me? I ask you, 
what are you doing?” 

“T gotta right to take my chance when 
it comes along, Al Blakely!” 

“Chance? Nobody’s going to stand in 
the way of any chance you get to benefit 
yourself, girly; but ditching the show just 
because you get stuck on some hick from 
Graniteport! Why, listen, lady, you don’t 
wanta go ruin your career because you fell 
for him. Play along with him if you got 
to, but don’t throw down the show.” 

“ Mr. Beaton is a very, very dear friend 
of mine, Al Blakely. Just like I told you 
yesterday, Mr. Beaton believes I have tal- 
ent, and he’s going to back me in a real 
production that will open on Broadway.” 

Blakely gave vent to an impolite guffaw 
known as the raspberry. Ethel’s face 
flushed, and her eyes grew hard with anger. 

“ You don’t believe it—” she began. 

“ Him back you in a show? Say, hon- 
est, gal, you looked like you knew your 
onions.” 

“Oh, you think I’m the sucker, do you? 
Well, just let me slip you this, and I know 
what I’m talking about. This john showed 
me forty thousand fish that say he’s going 
to back me in a Broadway show — cash 
money, too!” 

“No!” Blakely gasped. He said it so 
explosively that he blew the cigar out of 
his mouth. 

“ Bank drafts.” Ethel smiled proudly. 
“He wants to hand it over to me to spend, 
just begged me to take care of it—” 

“ T’ll—be—damned!” 

“Now tell me I don’t know my onions, 
will you?” 

Blakely’s look was growing thoughtful. 
“You say your friend wants to buy into a 
show, Ethel?” 

“ Something that ’Il suit me, Al. He’s 
leaving that end of it up to me, entirely. 
Mr. Beaton is a very, very sincere friend, 
what I mean, Al, and no girl living could 
ask fairer treatment than he’s giving me, 
because it’s honestly a genuine interest in 
my talents and not just any casual affair 
at all, Al. What I mean, Mr. Beaton’s 
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ambition is to make a great actress out of 
me.” 

“Sure,” Blakely agreed readily. “I al- 
ways said you had the stuff, Ethel. Why, 
say, many’s the night I’ve sat among the 
buyers and had real tears in my eyes when 
you feed Tom that line about, ‘I’m going 
there to the spirits bright, Tom; I’m going 
before long—’ Why, say—” 

“Qh, that?” Ethel shrugged and pout- 
ed. ‘Of course a girl with my experience 
maybe can read something into lines like 
that, Al, but honest, I gag every time I do 
that stuff, now. That slush isn’t the real 
me, Al. No, not the real me that I can 
feel in here.” She pressed a small hand 
firmly against her small bosom. “ That’s 
good enough for the tent shows, Al, but 
listen, I gotta express myself some day, 
and what I mean, I gotta have a chance to 
act, Al!” 

“ Sure, big stuff, Ethel!” 

“ Something with the wow, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“ Ain’t that a fact? I know. Pash— 
drayma—sex—that’s your meat, Ethel!” 

Ethel’s blue eyes glowed at this ready 
understanding. 

Blakely hastened on. ‘“ Why, listen, 
Ethel; many and many’s the time I’ve 
said to folks right in this troupe that Ethel 
has a real talent, what I mean, something 
hot and deep. Folks, I says, Ethel Tolley 
has got it, and don’t you ever forget I told 
you so, because I always could pick a real 
actress. Say, many’s the time I’ve said if 
you was to have a chance at one of them 
vamp rdles—baby, you’d wow!” 

“Oh, Al!” Ethel said breathlessly. 
“ Thank God, you understand me, because 
in an outfit like this a girl doesn’t ever seem 
to get understood on account of so much 
professional jealousy and the like.” 

“ The big thing, Ethel, is to find exactly 
the right vehicle. You gotta have a real 
big show.” 

“ Exactly, Al. 
Mr. Beaton.” 

“Yeh, and believe me, good shows don’t 
grow on every bush. Not but what you 
could go over big with even a medium fair 
break, say. But in the right show, Ethel, 
you’d stand ’em on their heads. You’d be 
the sensation of Flash Alley. Why, baby, 
you'll make them Broadway leading wom- 
en wish they had stuck to their jobs chang- 
ing nickels in the subway, no foolin’!” 

Ethel’s eyes were shining. She was 


Just what I was telling 
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touched in her vital spot, vanity. She 
leaned closer to Blakely and murmured 
how glad she was to have one friend who 
really appreciated her talent at its true 
worth. 

“It’s really just a case of finding the 
right show,” Blakely repeated thoughtful- 
ly. “ That’s the hard part.” 

“TI and Mr. Beaton were talking about 
that very thing just last night, Al.” 

“cc Yehr” 

“T-—I told Roger—Mr. Beaton—that 
maybe we had better have a little talk with 
you, you having such a long experience in 
show business. Maybe you’d suggest some 
way we could get in touch with somebody 
who has got the kind of show I would want 
to break in with. You know the kind of 
a role I mean, something where I can use 
the sex appeal that God gave me, if you 
know what I mean, Al; something that ’Il 
give me a chance to be myself!” 

The band ceased playing just then, and 
Al Blakely was recalled to the present ne- 
cessity of stepping forward, hat in hand, 
and making his loud, hoarse-voiced ha- 
rangue on the glories of the Fortune show. 
He said hastily to Ethel: “ Listen, I know 
exactly what you mean. And I got an 
idea, a real wow of an idea. A guy with a 
show, a real hot show that might have been 
exactly written for you. Now when we 
come back to the lot you bring your john 
—you bring Mr. Beaton right around to 
my office, see? It’s a date. Sure, now?” 

Ethel nodded, and Blakely strode for- 
ward, hat in hand, raising his voice in a 
preliminary: ‘‘ Ladeeeees and gen’l’men—” 


Al Blakely was selling the last of the 
matinée tickets on the day after his talk 
with Ethel Tolley and Roger Beaton when 
a stranger showed up on the lot and greet- 
ed him with a specious enthusiasm. The 
stranger was medium in size, dark skinned, 
black eyed, and wore a scrubby, protuber- 
ant little mustache which badly concealed 
his sensuous lips. His vision was some- 
what impaired by impressive horn-rimmed 
glasses, his tie was of the flowing sort, mis- 
named artistic, and his clothes shabbily 
picturesque. 

Blakely greeted him as Lou Epstein. He 
was the manager of the Little Drum Thea- 
ter on Little West Twelfth Street, in New 
York, not too far from the heart of Green- 
wich Village to lay claim to motives of high 
art and uplift of the drama. 
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“Got your wire and I’m on the job,” 
Epstein explained through cigarette smoke 
while he made himself as comfortable as 
possible in the tiny ticket office of the van. 
“Look, Blakely, I’m taking you at your 
word that this is worth my taking a day 
away from business to listen to. I never 
two-timed a pal yet, and I don’t look for 
anybody to do it to me. I’m not the sus- 
picious kind.” 

“It’s worth your while,” Blakely agreed, 
lowering his voice and hastily shutting up 
the ticket window. “Or maybe a cut in 
forty thousand berries doesn’t interest you 
any more?” 

““Who’s got forty thousand berries?” 
Epstein’s black eyes glowed. 

“A certain party I know.” 

“In the show business?” 

“Well, he wants to get in. And, of 
course, being a friend of mine, I’d like to 
help him get in. He wants to do a show 
and that’s how I come to send for you.” 

“What kind of a show?” 

“What kind of show is strictly up to 
his honey. She’s the one to decide that, 
and she’s the one you’ve got to sell.” 

Epstein grinned. “So there’s a honey 
comes into it?” 

Blakely grinned also. ‘“ There’s a honey 
usually comes into it, when some john with 
forty thousand smackers suddenly goes 
into the show business. I guess you don’t 
need much more of the scenario than that, 
except to study the gal and see can you 
sell her a script. Listen, if you got some- 
thing hot, something with a lot of pash 
and hokum that ’ll give a gal a chance to 
act all over the stage, and something that 
don’t cost any forty thousand smackers to 
produce, either, Lou! Because, naturally, 
you and me deserve to take a cut out of 
this, seeing as we’re lending our practical 
experience as producers?” 

Epstein nodded. “I know what you 
mean. Now you listen, I'll do business 
with you on a fifty-fifty cut and nothing 
else.” 

“ Agreeable,” Blakely nodded. “I’m 
not saying but I deserve the long end, be- 
cause, after all, if I hadn’t dug up the but- 
ter ’n’ egg man, you’d be out on a limb so 
far as this piece of kale goes—but let that 


pass! It’s fifty-fifty with us. Want a 
memorandum?” 
Epstein refused quickly. “ Better we 


don’t write anything like that. Not in this 
game. You and me can trust each other.” 
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“Sure! And a play?” 

The manager considered. “ There’s 
Walt Ogle,” he said after thought. “ He 
owes me money, and he’ll do anything I 
ask him. He’d better! Something kind 
of—now—rancid, you say?” 

“ With a lot of acting for the gal.” 

“Like, say, ‘White Cargo’ or ‘ The 
Shanghai Gesture ’?” 

“Yeh, that’s it!” Blakely grinned. 
“ That’s the stuff. Eth—this gal I men- 
tioned, will fall for that. She’s got ambi- 
tions, Lou, honest to Hannah! You gotta 
be careful and not kid her. Gloves, that’s 
what you need handling her. Look, if it 
could be something about the South Seas, 
now; a chance for her to wear shredded 
wheat and be passionate all over the 
place?” 

“Why not?” Epstein agreed readily. 
“ Ogle’s our man, and the show won’t cost 
above five hundred, cash money. I'll guar- 
antee that. We can hold production to 
eight thou’—say ten at the outside. That 
oughta leave us practically thirty thousand 
smackers’ profit if we know our show busi- 
ness.” 

Blakely grinned his delight. He un- 
locked the safe and brought out a bottle 
and two glasses. He filled both glasses 
with prodigal hand, and his toast was 
hearty with admiration. 

“ And now,” he said when that ceremony 
was attended to and another drink had 
followed the first, “ come on back and meet 
the gal. She’s one of us, Lou. It’s Miss 
Ethel Tolley, our Eva. But mind, she’s 
one wise kid! You can’t work coarse with 
her. You’ve gotta treat her like she was 
Bernhardt herself or the scheme is all wet. 
If you can sell Ethel, the rest is a cinch. 
The john with the smackers is eating out 
of her hand.” 

x 


RutH Mann kissed her mother good-by, 
adjusted her hat more neatly on her brown 
curls, picked up her gloves and bag, and 
left the Mann residence on King Street in 
Graniteport. 

“And don’t be late to supper, dear,” her 
mother called after her. Ruth did not an- 
swer; she banged the gate behind her, and 
wished fervently that she could be late for 
supper; too late, in fact, ever to come back. 

She wished that she could walk down on 
the pier and into the green ocean. She 
wished that the steeple of the First Baptist 


Church would fall just as she passed that 
edifice, and that she might be buried for- 
ever in its ruins. She wished that the resi- 
dents of Graniteport drove faster and more 
recklessly than the town ordinance permit- 
ted, and that one of them would drive over 
her prostrate form, grinding her into the 
dust. 

Instead of that, she was going to call on 
Mrs. Hiram Messinger; as she had called 
the day before on Amy Bonaparte; and 
the day before that on Mary Simpson; and 
the day before that on—well, just as she 
had called or been called on every day for 
a week. 

Ruth Mann’s heart was broken, but she 
did not intend any one in Graniteport to 
know that. She lifted her chin high, and 
tried hard to beam at the friends she met. 
She even managed a smile, a rather watery 
smile, when she passed Judge Benlow and 
he called: ‘“ Heard from Roger yet, 
Ruthie?” 

Not for Graniteport was Ruth Mann’s 
trouble. Not for the busy, kindly tongues 
of the local gossips were the tears she had 
shed at night into her pillow, and the con- 
stant, miserable ache of her heart. They 
might say to each other: 

“ Ain’t Ruth Mann hard? She don’t 
seem to know Roger’s gone.” Not by one 
sign would she tell them that she missed 
him, and saw him in every familiar sight, 
in every hour of her day. Her appetite 
was poor, but she wouldn’t grow thin and 
wan because Roger Beaton had followed 
that—that cat-—out of Graniteport. She’d 
eat her meals if they choked her, and she’d 
get fat, downright fat, if eating would do 
it! 

She turned dolefully into Mrs. Messin- 
ger’s walk, and as she went up the steps, 
called cheerily: 

“ Hello—Aunt Etta! Anybody home?” 

“Well, land’s sakes, Ruthie, should say 
I am home.” Aunt Etta appeared, wiping 
large floury arms on a blue checked apron. 
‘““ My goodness, I guess you smelled cookies 
baking. Come right in.” 

She led Ruth on into the kitchen. There 
were pale, hot cookies smoking on a big 
blue plate, and she pushed them toward 
Ruth. 

“These is the kind you like best,” Aunt 
Etta said comfortably. ‘“ You just go right 
ahead. I got to get the last pan in.” 

Her face was red from the heat of the 
kitchen; she glowed delightedly at her call- 
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er. Ruth, setting her chin, helped herself 
to a cookie and bit a large determined bite 
out of it. More food! 

Ruth and Roger had enjoyed Aunt Et- 
ta’s cooky days for years. Roger had made 
himself quite ill, once, years ago, eating this 
same brand. 

Ruth thought suddenly of how he used 
to perch on the wood box and wait, quite 
simply and without speaking, for the 
cookies to bake. Ruth had had to make 
conversation, filled with a proper little girl 
desire not to let Aunt Etta know it was the 
cookies they came for. 
entirely intent on what he wanted. 

Sudden tears filled Ruth’s eyes as she 
thought of his rumpled, little boy head and 
his eager face; his freckled nose that had 
been able to sniff cookies from afar. 

“You’re looking fine, Ruthie,” Aunt 
Etta said. ‘“ Hear from Roger?” 


“‘T got a letter,” Ruth lied miserably. 

“ Well, now, ain’t that nice? 
miss him, don’t you, dear?” 

There was no answer. 
trust herself to speak. 

“ And,” Aunt Etta went on, banging the 
last pan into the oven, “I miss him, too. 


Guess you 


Ruth could not 


And I guess everybody does. There ain’t 
no nicer young man in Graniteport than 
Roger, and I always said so. And I wish 
he was right here this minute to eat up 
my cookies like he used to.” 

Ruth took one more bite of her cookie, 
but it choked her. It was too much. Aunt 
Etta meant to be kind, but she had turned 
the knife in Ruth’s heart. 

There was a choked sob—a sob which 
Ruth hoped Aunt Etta would think was 
from the cookie. Then Ruth’s curls were 
down on the kitchen table, and she was 
weeping, frantically, horribly. 

“Why, Ruthie!” Aunt Etta exclaimed. 
“Why, Ruthie!” She put her floury arm 
around Ruth and hugged her to a broad 
bosom. She was a terrible and penetrating 
woman. 

“Ts it Roger?” she said. 

Ruth nodded. Aunt Etta pressed her 
closer. There was an expression of min- 
gled pity and anger on her wide, red face. 

“Wouldn’t you know it!” she ejacu- 
lated. “I always say if a woman cries a 
man’s to blame. Now what’s he done, 
Ruthie? You just tell Aunt Etta and it 
won’t go no farther.” 

““ He—he—he’s gone away.” Ruth’s 
voice arose to a wail. It was the first wail 


Roger had been: 
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she had uttered since Roger’s departure, 
and it did her good. She sat up, and Aunt 
Etta mopped away her tears with a big, 
blue checked apron. 

“ Well, now. He’ll come back.” 

“¢ No—never!” 

“Has he gone with that actress?” 

“ Not with her.” 

“ He’s with her by now, I'll be bound. 
I declare, I wouldn’t have thought it of 
Roger. If that ain’t like a man. I tell you, 
you ain’t got a chance this day and age if 
you don’t paint your face.” 

“‘Oh, it wasn’t the paint. It was some- 
thing else. She’s been everywhere and done 
everything—and I’m just Ruth.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s it,” Aunt Etta said 
thoughtfully. She pulled a chair up close 
to Ruth and sat with a comforting arm 
around the girl’s waist. 

“Don’t tell anybody I cried,” Ruth 
whispered. “ I—don’t want anybody to 
know how m-m-miserable I am.” 

“TI know. I know.” There was a far- 
away light in Aunt Etta’s eyes. A slow 
flush crept up over her cheek bones. She 
was a fighter, and she scented battle. She 
had been doing battle on her own behalf 
for years with Hiram Messinger. Some 
one else’s fight was just as good. 

“T declare, I’d like to spank that boy,” 
she murmured. 

“ So—so would I,” Ruth admitted with 
another sob. 

“ Throws over the girl he’s engaged to 
and—”’ 

“We weren’t engaged, Aunt Etta.” 
Angry as Ruth was, injustice should not 
be done to Roger. 

“ You wasn’t!” 

“No, never. We just—went together.” 

““Why wasn’t you then?” Aunt Etta 
asked the question, but she already knew 
the answer. Ruth was one of the kind that 
couldn’t help a man to make up his own 
mind. 

Why, if Etta hadn’t encouraged Hiram 
Messinger, if she hadn’t spoken firm like 
at just the right minute, would she have 
been baking cookies in this kitchen to-day? 
She would not. She looked thoughtfully 
at Ruth. 

“ Ruthie, if you was a different kind of 
a girl, I’d say you could get him back,” 
Aunt Etta remarked. “It don’t do no 
harm to run after a man a little if you real- 
ly love him, and I guess you de.” 

Ruth looked thoughtful, too. 
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“ [—don’t know what kind of a girl I 
am, Aunt Etta,” she said. “I’d—I’d do 
most anything to get Roger back. I’m the 
one who can make him happy, Aunt Etta. 
I know that. If I thought Ethel Tolley 
was the one, I’d—maybe I’d let her have 
him. But—but I’ve been thinking.” A 
little dimple quirked the corner of Ruth’s 
mouth. ‘“ Aunt Etta, I’ve got railroad fare 
and—do you think it would be so very ter- 
rible if—if I—” 

Aunt Etta Messinger beamed. 

“ That’s my big girl,” she said. 


XI 


THE curtain descended on the final tab- 
leau of “ Uncle Tom ” at ten fifty that fall 
night in Gardner. Miss Ethel Tolley leaped 
nimbly from the elevator platform which 
raised her somewhat unsteadily through the 
canvas clouds. She fumbled at the harness 
of her wings as she ran off, for Miss Tolley 
was desirous of changing quickly into her 
party best. 

Equally alert were Tom and St. Clare, 
who arose from their knees at the thud of 
the curtain against the boards and rushed 
to change. And not at all behindhand 


came the stage crew, clearing off the débris 
of the pearly gates. 

When the last of the customers vanished 
into night air the curtain rolled up again 
on an empty stage where a banquet table 
was being improvised with boards and 


trestling. Alert canvas men were busily 
hanging a great knot of bunting and con- 
ducting its streamers from a central canopy 
to loop gracefully above the heads of the 
brilliant throng. 

Al Blakely, in person, made gorgeous by 
a loud checkered vest and a brown frock 
coat whose lapels were trimmed in brown 
silk braid, strode through the empty aisles 
bearing a floral horseshoe nearly as big as 
himself. The flowery tribute, composed of 
roses and carnations, bore a stuffed dove 
at its apex, and was draped in a blue rib- 
bon with the gold legend, “ Success To Our 
Honey!” 

Blakely deposited the horseshoe at right 
stage, down front, and stepped back into 
the pit to direct the placing of a spotlight 
where it would reveal all the floral glories. 

“Step on it, boys,” he remarked to his 
stage crew. ‘ We'll need all you band men 
at eleven forty-five exactly, when the folks 
sit down to the grub. Oh, Gert, got them 
sandwiches?” 
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From backstage Gert Green’s voice re- 
sponded heartily: 

“ Here on my trunk. Somebody give a 
hand and get this basket of coffee cups set. 
I gotta have help, Blakely, if this goes off 
right.” 

Gert was expertly dividing a heap of 
American Beauty roses between three zinc 
pails which had been wound in crape paper 
to hide their nakedness. She had pinned 
one of the roses at her belt. 

Gert wore her foulard dress and her hair 
was crimped and piled into fluffy masses 
on her head. Her eyes were snapping with 
excitement. She had been elected head of 
the ladies’ entertainment committee, and, 
as official hostess of a great occasion, felt 
her responsibilities. 

This was an occasion. The members of 
Fortune’s Greater Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Show were staging a farewell party in honor 
of Miss Ethel Tolley, who was leaving on 
the 2 A.M. train for New York. For the 
last time Ethel had trod the boards in the 
dimity gown and blond wig of Little Eva. 

For the last time Ethel had lisped of the 
glories of the “bright spirits” and “ the 
sea of glass mingled with fire.” For the 
last time she had wabbled unsteadily to- 
ward heaven with those damned paper 
wings tugging at her shoulders, enough to 
give a young girl a permanent backache. 

Rehearsals were to begin at once in New 
York on Ethel’s own show, “ South Sea 
Passion,” a four-act drama by Walter Ogle. 
The Little Drum Art Theater on Little 
West Twelfth Street was under lease for 
the opening. 

Roger Beaton was financing the venture. 
Already Little Eva had assumed the airs of 
a Hawaiian passion flower and the graces 
of a Broadway success. It was distinctly 
a big night in the biography of a young 
girl. 

Gert, resentful of Ethel’s airs, meant to 
impress the future Broadway queen. This 
was to be a party to remember, even if 
the givers were nothing but a lot of Tom 
troupers working under canvas. Gert 
hadn’t always been a trouper, and she was 
ready to show the world, Ethel included, 
that a lady who once owned her own home 
in St. Jo was always a lady, and what the 
hell? 

“‘ Syd, are you sure you made the res- 
taurant promise to send the coffee at mid- 
night?” Gert bustled back to inquire of her 
lanky husband. Syd still lingered at the 
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mirror, struggling into a new collar and a 
snappy tie. 

“Oh, my Lord, of course’I did,” he re- 
plied. ‘And the china. And the spoons. 
And knives and forks. And the cake with 
the kewpie doll on it all fixed out like a 
kooch dancer. And—and for pete’s sake, 
don’t ask me that again!” 

“ Well, I gotta make sure. If you think 
it’s any fun being head of a ladies’ com- 
mittee that’s made up of a lot of loafing 
troupers, when the least you can expect is 
you gotta take all the work on your own 
shoulders.” Gert cast an admiring look to- 
ward the stage. ‘“ Look, Syd, pretty, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yeh; you sure can fix up a place” Syd 
mumbled after an absent-minded glance 
over his shoulder. He plunged back at the 
mirror to sleek down his sparse locks. 

“Everybody on! Everybody on!” Al 
Blakely shouted hospitably from above. 
“ A little lively, please, boys and girls!” 

Ladies and gentlemen of Fortune’s 
Greater Uncle Tom’s Show gathered from 
dressing tent and auditorium, garbed in 
their flash clothes, make-up wiped clean 
from their faces, hair dressed with care. 
The band men were assembling in their red 
coats with gold braid and tuning softly in 
the orchestra space below the platform. 

“ Well, well, well, well,” Blakely said 
glowingly. “‘ And where’s our little honey 
that we’re losing to-night?” 

Gert Green bridled and suppressed her 
emotions with a mighty effort. She found 
it hard to think of Ethel as a little honey. 
Ethel’s nose had been held at such a pert 
angle the last few days that Gert had diffi- 
culty keeping her hands off the girl. 

“The new Eva seems a nice kid,” she 
remarked with subtle malice. ‘“ She’s pret- 
tier than Ethel, of course, and I never saw 
anybody catch onto business quicker.” 

“JT wouldn’t say prettier than Ethel,” 
Blakely interposed judicially. He was feel- 
ing very kindly toward Ethel these days. 
It was thanks to Ethel’s quick work with 
her hick john that Al had a comforting roll 
of greenbacks in his pocket at this moment, 
and would have a profitable hand in the 
spending of more money in the very near 
future. 

Cautious Al meant to stay with the For- 
tune shows, but was giving the troupe a 
three week lay off while he assumed the 
business cares of Ethel’s theatrical venture 
in the big town. “ Ethel went good with 
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the buyers, Gert. She’s got a real feeling 
for Eva, but Broadway called, and we must 
lose her.” 

- “JT guess there’s some can stand the 
loss,” Gert murmured with tossing head. 
“And I guess you don’t personally stand 
to lose anything by it, either, Al!” 

Blakely’s red face flushed a more angry 
red. ‘ Now listen,” he protested. “It 
ain’t necessary to get personal on a happy 
occasion like this when we ought to all be 
pals together, Gert.” 

Syd, who had overheard, was adding 
anxiously: “ Nix, Gert! What’sa use be- 
ing dirty? Ain’t we all trouping together?” 

“ All I gotta say,” Gert was saying, un- 
daunted, “is you can’t put anything over 
on me, Blakely. I wasn’t born yesterday, 
and I know something about what chance 
a butter ’n’ egg man like Roger Beaton 
stands among a pack of human wolves like 
you and Epstein. And he ain’t any more’n 
a kid, and it’s a damn shame, and—” 

A burst of applause halted the words. 
Ethel Tolley, the guest of honor, accom- 
panied by her butter and egg man, Roger 
Beaton, had made her entrance upon the 
festivities. In her wake were Miss Bertie 
Reed, the new Little Eva, and an escort of 
honor made up from other principals of the 
troup. 

Ethel tossed her red head and gazed 
about her with patronizing sweetness. 

“It looks simply lovely, deary,” she re- 
marked for Gert’s benefit. ‘It’s wonder- 
ful what your sort of woman can do in this 
sort of a dump, and I always said you’d 
ought to have stayed in home making, 
deary, because that’s your real talent.” 

“It looks nice, Mrs. Green,” Roger in- 
terposed. 

Gert squeezed his arm affectionately, 
and the threatening discord vanished in a 
burst of music from Fortune’s double silver 
cornet band amid which uproar the guests 
found seats. 

“Sit by me, Roger boy,” Ethel lilted 
coquettishly. ‘‘ Here at the head, on my 
right.” 

Roger was Ethel’s property, and she 
meant them all to know it. The new Lit- 


tle Eva looked longingly at Ethel’s john. 
It was wonderful what opportunities came 
to a young girl in the show business if she 
used the old head! 

“ How do you think you’re going to like 
us, dear?” Gert asked, seating herself next 
the newcomer. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Green—” Miss Reed began. 

“Call me Gert, deary. Me and you are 
going to be troupers together, and I will 
say I hope friends.” 

“Gert, then. Oh, Gert, I think Ill like 
them all. I don’t look forward to anything 
but sunshine.” 

“ Yeh—well, wait,” Ethel Tolley said, 
sourly. 

“Tt wasn’t sunshine the night we met, 
was it, Ethel?” Roger asked, beaming. 
“ Still there’s worse things than storms.” 

“ Roger, dear, I bless that storm, but 
there have been storms that have brought 
me nothing but trouble,” Ethel remarked. 
“ And, anyway, when you get people trav- 
eling around in a what you might call not 


first-class production, there’s bound to be . 


—well, now, incidents. But of course Miss 
Reed may have better luck than I got, and 
I only hope the customers will give her the 
loyal support they always give me, and a 
hand that stopped the show after the big 
scenes. Though, say what you will, it 


takes experience, what I mean to play Eva, 
and that makes a good Eva hard to get, 
because experience and looks is hard to 
find together, and—” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Miss Bertie Reed 


broke in on Ethel’s harangue in a tone that 
indicated some slight bitterness. “ It seems 
a simple little part to me, I having come 
direct from the Trotter High Class Stock. 
Not but what a great deal might be put 
into it.” 

“ And I don’t doubt you’ll be able to put 
it in,” Gert broke in with a glance at the 
departing queen. Then loyalty made her 
add: “ But, deary, when you say any part 
in the Tom shows is simple and easy, why, 
all I got to say is for real feeling that you 
can’t find their equals, and really, dear, 
anything that packs a wallop like ‘ Uncle 
Tom’ takes a real artist and—” 

“What about grub, Gert?” Syd asked 
hastily. 

He was an old enough trouper to recog- 
nize the coming storm. Gert and Ethel 
were eying each other like two strange 
wild cats. After all, Syd thought, they 
might as well part friends. 

“Tm kind of hungry,” he added. 

“Well, I could eat.” Al Blakely was 
always ready for food. His face lighted 
when Gert Green, smiling the self-conscious 
smile of the good provider, brought the 
tray of sandwiches. “ Well, say now— 
that looks pretty good.” 
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“Syd, I guess you'll have to hurry up 
the coffee,’ Gert commanded. “ Didn’t I 
tell you we wouldn’t get that coffee on 
time?” 

“ All right. All right.” Syd Green un- 
folded himself and prepared to plunge out 
into the night. There was a commotion at 
the side, and his face lightened. ‘ There’s 
the coffee now,” he said. 

It was not the coffee. 
Mann, of Graniteport. 

Roger, at sight of her, arose hastily. 
Gert Green hurried forward, her face all 
smiles. As she passed Ethel, Gert gave 
the imminent star a glance of pleased sur- 
prise. It might not all be smooth sledding 
for Miss Ethel Tolley after all. 

Ethel was staring, her face totally de- 
void of expression, but words which would 
have surprised Roger Beaton, and indeed 
all the company, were on the tip of her 
tongue. What did this jane have to come 
along and spoil everything for? 

“Well, deary!”” Gert took Ruth’s cold, 
trembling hands between her own. “ This 
is a surprise.” 

“T—I thought I’d look you all up,” 
Ruth said, her voice quavering. Her eyes 
wandered to Roger, standing quite still and 
staring at her. ‘“I—I’ve been in New 
York, and—and I read in the Billboard 
you were here, and—” 

“You certainly look like you been in 
New York,” Gert declared admiringly. 
“ That’s a real snappy little outfit, if I do 
say so.” 

“Why, Ruth!” Roger’s voice was deep, 
husky, puzzled. He had felt a wave of 
overwhelming surprise and something else 
when his eyes had lighted on Ruth. She 
was changed—different. He came forward 
slowly to greet her. He looked resentfully 
into her eyes. ‘“ Why, Ruth!” 

The troupers crowded around her. Ethel 
came forward and swept Roger behind her. 
She embraced Ruth, pressed her to her 
heart. 

“‘ My dear, dear friend, one of the only 
real friends I ever had!” she exclaimed 
sweetly. “ How you’ve—changed.” 

Ruth had changed. Ethel’s rouged lips 
pressed lips as red as her own. Ruth’s hat 
was a Broadway felt; her curls were pulled 
forward in a wind-blown bob. 

Her lashes were heavy with mascara. 
Her dress was cut as short as Ethel’s, and 
her slim legs were clad only in the thinnest 
of chiffon hose. . 


It was Ruth 
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And her feet were thrust into high- 
heeled, snub-nosed slippers — the highest 
heels that Roger had ever seen. He took 
Ruth in at a glance, and she stunned him. 
He had nothing to say. 

Ruth Mann was prepared to beat Ethel 
Tolley at her own game. If Roger liked 
them that way, he should have what he 
liked, as long as the Mann money held out. 
And there was plenty of it. Ruth had in- 
vested some of it on this trip, and she was 
prepared to give until it hurt. 

“ How—how do you like me, Roger?” 
she asked shyly over Ethel’s shoulder. “TI 
—hope you don’t mind my coming. I real- 
ly wanted to see all of you again. And 
when the hotel manager told me the com- 
pany was giving a party, I—I thought she 
wouldn’t mind if I just invited myself.” 

“Mind! I love it!” Gert cried. She 
did. This was drama. And who knew 
what might happen next? “Syd, you go 
right out and get the coffee.” 

“Yes, do hurry, Syd,” Ethel said lan- 
guidly. “If Roger and I are going to 
catch that two o’clock train.” 

“ Two o’clock train!” Ruth’s face paled 
beneath the rouge. “Roger! You—you 
aren’t—are you married?” 

“ No, I’m not,” Roger said crossly. He 
was glaring angrily and resentfully at her. 

“No, indeed, dear,” Miss Tolley replied. 
“ Roger and I are merely going to the big 
town. I thought you knew, of course. I 
hope to see my name in lights, soon, 
Ruthie, and I know you'll be glad to hear 
it. I’ve got a réle that was made for me, if 
I do say it, and as Hula Sue, in ‘ South Sea 
Passion,’ I expect to absolutely knock them 
cold. And if I didn’t think I could repay 
him every cent I wouldn’t let him do it; 
but Roger is a true friend, as I guess you 
and I know, Ruth, and he is prepared to 
back me in this. And Roger—I can’t help 
going over, dear—for you.” 

She turned tenderly to Roger Beaton, 
and he looked at her with such honest be- 
lief and admiration in his eyes that Ruth’s 
heart sank. It was no use. 

Oh, Roger, Roger! Then Ruth lifted 
her small, square chin. After all, maybe 
it wasn’t too late. And she would do her 
best. 

Ruth slipped her arm through Roger’s. 

“T’m so glad to see you, Roger,” she 
said sweetly. ‘“ And I do want to talk to 
you for a minute alone, dear. I have so 
many messages for you.” 
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Roger turned on her frowningly. 

“Yes, and I want to talk to you alone, 
too,” he said sharply. ‘“ Suppose you come 
along down to the dressing rooms. I’m sure 
all these people will excuse us.” 

“Of course, deary,” Gert cried joyously. 
“TI know you two got a lot to say to each 
other, and—” 

“ And don’t be long,” Ethel said firmly. 


XII 


ALONE with Roger in Gert’s makeshift 
dressing room, Ruth looked wildly about 
her. She was afraid she was going to cry, 
and she didn’t want to cry while she had 
this stuff on her lashes. 

If only Roger would quit staring at her 
in that disconcerting way! She looked 
pretty and she knew it. 

And if only he would just hug her tight, 
the way she wanted to hug him, and say 
it was all a mistake and he was going right 
back to Graniteport with her! 

But Roger didn’t say it. 

“Ruth Mann,” he said, and his voice 
shook with fury, “what have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

“ Don’t you like me, Roger?” she coun- 
tered. 

“Like you?” he exclaimed. “In that 
rig? Of course I like you, Ruth; I always 
will, but—but, honest, I can’t bear to see 
you making a fool of yourself, and I—I 
wouldn’t be the friend, almost the brother, 
that I’ve been all these years to you if I 
didn’t tell you what people will think of 
you in that outfit!” 

“Why, Roger, what’s the matter with 
it? I got it on Broadway.” 

“Tt looks it,” Roger said, deep scorn in 
his voice. “It certainly looks it. And 
you look like a Broadway chicken. What 
do you suppose your mother would say if 
she could see you in—” 

“It’s nobody’s business what I wear.” 
Ruth’s voice arose in a fury that matched 
his own. “ It’s certainly not your business, 
Roger Beaton! You don’t own me. And 
—and since when did you stop liking 
Broadway chickens?” 

“So that’s it, is it? 
known! 


I might have 
Just like a woman to —to get 
clothes that—-that make fun of a girl who 
never had a chance, who has had to battle 
with the world ever since she was born.” 


“Not in her cradle, Roger! After all, 
—" do battle before she learned to 
walk!” 
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“Why, Ruth!” Roger was -aghast. 
“T’ve never heard you talk that way be- 
fore!” 

‘‘No, and there’s a lot of things you 
don’t know about me besides that!” Ruth 
cried. Gone were her carefully laid plans; 
she was in the grip of a primitive fury that 
she had not known she could feel. ‘“‘ And 
one of the things you’re going to find out 
is that Ethel Tolley’s just a gold-digger, 
and—” 

“Stop, Ruth. I can’t listen to you talk 
that way about Ethel.” 

“ All right. Suppose you don’t listen to 
me at all.” 

Ruth swept out of the dressing room as 
well as she could sweep on the high heels, 
and Roger strode after her, back to the 
party. 

Coffee was being poured, sandwiches 
eaten. There were gay voices and laugh- 
ter. Ethel’s voice was the gayest of all, 
but she kept a wary eye out, and when 
Roger entered she leaped to his side. 

“Oh, Roger, you bad boy, you won’t 
have time to eat,” she said. ‘“ We’ve got 
to run, dear. We'll have to say good-by 
or we’ll miss the train.” 


Through a dull haze of pain, Ruth heard 


the farewells. Some of the troup were go- 
ing to the train with Ethel and Roger; Mr. 
and Mrs. Green declared they would stay 
and straighten things out and see Ruth to 
the hotel. 

There were confused cries: “ Write us, 
honey girl!” ‘“ Good luck!” “See you on 
Broadway!” 

Then they were gone. 

Ruth stared blindly into the little mir- 
ror she fished from her hand bag. Syd, 
clearing his throat and stumbling over his 
own feet, turned away. He couldn’t quite 
bear to look at Ruth’s face. It was too 
pitiful. 

Gert suddenly set down the plate of odds 
and ends she held and gathered up Ruth 
instead, close to her heart. 

“ There, there, never you mind, honey,” 
she whispered. Ruth’s shoulders were shak- 
ing, and she fumbled wildly for her hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Syd Green,” Gert said severely, “ don’t 
you stand there like a lunk. Move on. 
Exit. Get!” 

Syd got. Gert administered soothing 
pats and gentle murmurs of sympathy. 

“Never mind, honey,” she crooned. 
“That cat won’t get him. She'll flop, I 
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guess, or if she don’t she'll give him the 
bum’s rush. He'll come back.” 

Ruth sat up and dried her eyes. She 
regarded Mrs. Green earnestly. 

“Oh—it isn’t that,” she said brokenly. 
“‘T—I want her to succeed. I want his 
show to be a big success. I—I don’t want 
her to hurt him, that’s all. And —and I 
tried so hard.” 

“ Listen, honey.” Gert looked at Ruth 
with the uncanny insight only women have. 
“ You fixed all up to beat Ethel on her own 
time, didn’t you?” 

Ruth nodded miserably. 

“Well, you pulled a boner, deary. Be- 
cause you ain’t her kind of a girl. They’s 
show people and show people. I hope I’m 
a lady, and always was, but Ethel ain’t. 
And you are, deary. Be yourself, be your- 
self! If he won’t fall for you the way you 
are, he won’t the way you aren’t. And you 
just wait. You'll get him back.” 

“Oh, I know I shouldn’t have done it, 
but she’s so pretty!” 

“ Baby, she ain’t half as pretty as you.” 

Ruth sniffed again, and her bosom arose 
and fell stormily. 

“Oh, Mrs. Green, I don’t care what hap- 
pens if he’s happy. I want him to succeed. 
I wish I could see him do it. Ido. If she 
can help him, I—” 

“Yeh, she’s some little helper, she is,” 
Gert said coldly. 

Suddenly Ruth’s head was down again. 
She was sobbing, streaking the mascara 
over her face. 

“Oh, I can’t,” she cried, “I can’t bear 
_ I can’t go back to Graniteport without 

im.” 

“Well, now, listen, honey, you don’t 
have to,” Gert interposed. ‘“ You can go 
with us for awhile—me and Syd would be 
proud to take you around. And we go in 
near New York. Run up there for a few 
days and maybe look up this sweetie that 
caused all the rumpus. Ethel may have 
gave him the gate by then, or maybe he’ll 
have threw her over. Anyhow, it won’t do 
no harm to be on the ground and pick up 
the pieces.” 

“ But I don’t know much about New 
York.” 

“We'll be there in two weeks. The 
show closes then. Come on, honey. Be a 
good trouper. There’s a lining to each and 
every cloud, and there’s a rainbow of hap- 
piness, as I always say to Syd, and what I 
mean is, no feller is worth worrying about, 
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anyhow; but I guess you feel the same 
about Roger as I do about Syd. And when 
a lady feels like that, she might just as 
well make up her mind to follow the guy 
around sooner as later.” 


XIII 


THE Little Drum Theater was the physi- 
cal reminder of a good idea that went 
wrong. One day a philanthropist who could 
afford to be philanthropic met a group of 
artistic and sincere men and women, and 
a somewhat intimate theater to be devoted 
to the encouragement of native American 
drama was born of their talk. 

For a matter of two years thereafter the 
philanthropist signed checks, and a num- 
ber of writers and actors lived in hopes of 
great things. When the philanthropist suc- 
cumbed to writer’s cramp, the property be- 
came dark for a time, revived again as a 
neighborhood movie house, died a second 
death, and eventually came into the capa- 
ble hands of Lou Epstein and associates. 

With the beginning of the Epstein era, 
the Little Drum was lighted throughout a 
long season, but its electric sign announced 
a new show almost as regularly as two 
weeks passed. The Little Drum became 
known to the profession as a “ try-out ” 
house. New plays were born within its 
walls with astonishing regularity, and the 
infant mortality was equally depressing. 

And all this time Lou Epstein and asso- 
ciates, who undertook production and col- 
lected the usual two weeks’ guarantee of 
theater rent, “in cash money strictly in 
advance,” prospered exceedingly. 

Epstein’s incubator for theatrical ambi- 
tions was a paying venture from the start. 
Until such a time as the supply of theaters 
in the overgrown city exceeded the de- 
mands of new playwrights with money and 
unheard of actresses backed by newly rich 
butter and egg men, it promised to remain 
a little gold mine. 


Rehearsals for “South Sea Passion” 
were under way at the Little Drum Thea- 
ter. The company, such as it was, had 
assembled. 

There were a number of hula girls who 
had come direct from first year in dra- 
matic school, and who were thrilled to be 
in any production. There were three worn 
looking young men who were to be stalwart 
natives. 

There was a doubtful professional or 
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two who had been “ at liberty ” for a long 
time, and had been easy to get. There was 
Lester Mayhew, the leading man, who 
spent most of his days fighting to retain at 
least some of his lines. And finally and 
foremost there was Ethel Tolley. 

Roger Beaton was occupying his regular 
seat in the fifth row, center, watching the 
rehearsal. He came every day, and every 
day he watched his protégée twist and ca- 
vort through the part of Hula Sue. 

Every day he was called on by Ethel to 
settle disputes between herself and May- 
hew; for if Mayhew was determined to 
occupy the center of the stage at times, 
Ethel was equally determined. And “ at 
times” was not enough for her; she was 
an all of the time girl. 

Roger also intervened between Ethel and 
Walt Ogle, the author and director of 
“South Sea Passion.” Summoned by 
Ethel’s shrill tones of fury, Roger would 
sigh and run up the aisle and comfort the 
star of the show. Ethel was temperamen- 
tal, there was no doubt about that. 

But sometimes Roger couldn’t help his 
sympathies going a little against her. After 
all, Ogle had written the show, and he 
ought to know how it should be played. 
And it didn’t seem quite fair for Roger to 
have to step in as a last appeal. 

Ogle was quite bitter about it. He was 
a thin, earnest young man, with womanish 
eyes and long, nervous hands. Over all 
the dinner tables in Greenwich Village he 
had told his friends about the red hot play 
he had written. 

It was something different, he boasted 
to Epstein and Roger and Al Blakely; 
something handling the sex situation in the 
South Seas in an entirely new manner. He 
had hoped to put over something big at 
last. But although he had the directing 
of the piece, he soon found that he had 
very little to say about it. 

“Who is this Tolley girl, anyway, that 
she should holler for cuts here and write- 
ins there?” he asked bitterly. 

“Why, say, Walter, you don’t want to 
pay no attention to that,” Epstein assured 
him. “ All stars is like that. If Miss Tol- 
ley wants to hog the stage, can you blame 
her? After all, it’s her sweetie is putting 
up the money and—” 

“ Hogging the stage is O. K. with me, 
Lou. But let me tell you, nobody is going 
to listen to a three-hour monologue. This 
girl isn’t that good. She’s no Ruth Draper. 
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It’s going to take a lot of shredded wheat 
to make anybody believe she wasn’t born 
in Brooklyn, anyway. My God! I had 
a good play here once!” 

“Sure, sure, and you got a good play 
now, what I mean,” Epstein replied con- 
solingly. “ Whadda you think a New York 
audience wants to see—Miss Tolley doing 
that cute dance or Lester Mayhew sobbing 
around looking glum because he lost a 
coupla lines along with his manhood in the 
islands? You think they come to look at 
a poor bum of a beach comber or little 
hotsy totsy South Sea babies all full of 
pep and love and all?” 

“Maybe neither,” Ogle retorted sourly. 
“And if you think that Tolley woman’s 
got what Hula Sue oughta have when she 
comes in and finds Mayhew asleep under 
the tree, you’re crazy. Why, Lou—” 
Ogle’s voice broke. “Lou, she ought to 
come in like a storm at sea. She ought to 
be a typhoon of a woman. My God, here’s 
this girl who’s never known what love was 
until she sees Mayhew. She’s only a sav- 
age—and what does she do?” 

“Veh; well, she busts into a dance, don’t 
she?” 


That was when Ogle had forever joined 
the ranks of the misunderstood. A man 
breaks, after a certain point. 

Roger Beaton, watching the twentieth 
rehearsal of “ South Sea Passion,” hoped 
only that the day would go by without the 


usual storm. If Ethel was not a typhoon 
of a woman in the play, she was typhoon 
enough for Roger. When she roved down 
the aisle between scenes for a few confi- 
dential moments with her butter and egg 
man, he almost—not quite—wished she 
would stay in the South Sea islands. 

“Hello, honey boy,” she said, as she 
slipped into the seat beside him. Roger 
couldn’t help cheering up when she called 
him honey boy in her sweetest tones. 

“ Hello, beautiful,” he said, proving that 
Roger had progressed. ‘ Show’s going bet- 
ter to-day, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I can’t hand it so much,” Ethel 
teplied coldly. ‘“ Roger, when a young girl 
gets a real chance to show what she can do, 
and it’s right in the script—well, really, 
Roger, I don’t think Mr. Ogle oughta let it 
happen that that spot hound of a Mayhew 
should come in too soon after my lure 
dance. He don’t give me the time to put 
over what I got. Roger, it ain’t that I care 
personally, but if I got sex appeal, well, 
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that’s what Il put your show over, and I do 
want it to go over—for you, big boy. Be- 
cause you had faith in me when I was in 
that dirty tent, and for you, Roger, I’d do 
anything.” 

“Would you, Ethel?” 

“ And that’s why I want you to ask Ogle, 
or let me tell him from you, that I’m to 
have a full five minutes alone in the sunset 
before this Mayhew boob wanders in. Be- 
cause, Roger, the more he’s kept off the 
stage, what I mean, the better the show 
would be.” 

“ But, Ethel, he’s not bad. And—” 

“ Roger, I simply won’t be put off that 
way.” Ethel was all the temperamental 
star now, and her blue eyes clouded with 
the tears Roger could not withstand. “I 
won’t stand for it. It’s too cruel. Here’s 
a young girl gets a chance at a real part 
with a sex wallop that packs the theater, 
and right in her best bit this big lunk—” 

Roger sighed. 

“ All right,” he said. 
Ethel.” 

Ethel skipped up on the stage. She was 
a playful little sunbeam as she buttonholed 
Ogle. Roger saw a swift, sure passage at 
arms; saw Ethel’s face set in the anger he 
had learned meant results. 

Then Ogle flung himself over the foot- 
lights and into the pit. Roger, watching, 
saw him speak what undoubtedly were 
harsh words to Epstein and Blakely; heard 
Epstein’s soothing murmur. He wondered 
how long it would take Ogle to learn that 
what Ethel said went. 

Epstein had placed a soothing hand on 
Ogle’s arm. 

““ Now, now—give the little honey her 
own way. Make ’em happy and—” 

“Yeh. Ethel’s bound to get it. You might 
as well take the count. She’s got a sucker 
backing her,” Blakely broke in. He, too, 
patted the harassed playwright on the 
shoulder. 

“Say!” Walter Ogle’s voice shook with 
fury. “ What you two guys trying to do? 
Stand Beaton up? Because if you are—” 

“ Sh-h-h!” Epstein glanced nervously 
around to where Roger sat, dreaming in the 
semidarkness. 

“Say, do you wanta stir up real trou- 
ble?” Blakely demanded. ‘“ Do you think 
we’re that sort of guys? Why, say, Ogle— 
er—Epstein knows what ’ll make a hit. 
And Beaton’s satisfied. What yeu kicking 
about?” 


“You tell him, 
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“Tm kicking because I don’t think this 
thing’s right, and—” Ogle began. ; 

Again the fatherly Mr. Epstein patted 
him on the shoulder. 

“Why, say, Ogle, we all think you're 
doing swell,” he said soothingly. ‘“ Why, 
Beaton himself is crazy about the way 
you’re handling this play. So crazy that ” 
—he glanced at Blakely—‘ so well suited 
—why, say, what I mean, you got real 
talent, and you're going to be a big man 
some day—and me-.and Blakely thought 
we’d feel better—if—if we could give you 
a little more for the play because it’s such 
a wow and sure fire and all. So here’s two 
hundred more.” 

Ogle, still arguing, took the money. 

Roger, watching, saw Ethel Tolley doing 
her dance again. She had her full five 
minutes while Mayhew lurked in the wings, 
waiting angrily for his moment to come on 
and be a beach comber. 

Roger, still watching, was smitten with 
inexplicable nostalgia—with a sudden long- 
ing for the cool, quiet streets of Granite- 
port, for the sea and fresh clean wind; for 
some one to tell his troubles to. 

There was Ruth Mann. She had been 
He 


a good one to tell things to, always. 
wondered what she would say to “ South 
Sea Passion.” 


XIV 


RutH MANN gave the address of the 
Little Drum to her taxi driver as she left 
her uptown hotel, all in blissful ignorance 
that she was not penetrating the very heart 
of the Great White Way. 

Ruth wore a modest décolleté of orange 
colored chiffon lightened by the touch of 
one gold rose on her left shoulder. Over 
that she draped her brand-new Persian 
opera wrap. 

She wore new gold stockings and gold 
slippers and no hat, as she noted so many 
girls of her age arrayed themselves when 
they went to a theater or evening enter- 
tainment in their cars. Ruth was smart 
with the sophistication that indicated she 
was a quick study and no fool when it 
came to selecting the best from a bewilder- 
ing variety of city fashions. 

When she looked in her mirror the last 
time before leaving her hotel room, she 
knew that even Roger Beaton, in his right 
mind, would approve of her now. 

Her taxi wormed into a space opposite 
the Little Drum. A doorman who looked 
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like a South American general on parade 
let her out. 
She had a glimpse of a glaring sign that 
said: 
ETHEL TOLLEY 
SOUTH SEA PASSION 


Then she was in a small and very crowd- 
ed lobby, being sucked inward by the tide 
of theatergoers intent on witnessing still 
another first night. 

Ruth saw numerous wraps of silk and 
rich embroidery, numerous powdered bos- 
oms, numerous high-heeled gold slippers, 
numerous expanses of white masculine eve- 
ning dress shirts and black broadcloth 
coats. She was ushered to a seat amid an 
audience sufficiently smart to confirm her 
earlier opinions of a real New York first 
night. 

It was a talkative audience, inspired to 
an unusual excitement by some subtle elec- 
tric thrill of curiosity and cruelty—the sort 
of refined cruelty which finds its pleasure 
in anticipating the acute sufferings of a 
new star, a new playwright and a new pro- 
ducer on the momentous occasion of a first 
night. 

The house had been liberally “ papered.” 
That is, Epstein, his associates, the author 
of the play, Ethel Tolley, even such hum- 
bler persons as the ushers and the janitor 
had been allotted free tickets which they 
distributed to friends. It is not an unusual 
custom on a New York first night, and it 
was not at all an unusual custom with first 
nights at the Little Drum. 

Ruth, who had paid money, and a good 
premium besides, to a ticket speculator, did 
not know this or dream of it. So far as 
she was concerned, New York was pouring 
forth its most critical intelligentsia to ap- 
plaud Roger Beaton’s venture and Ethel 
Tolley’s genuine talent. 

When she heard a pallid faced young 
Villager with long hair, who sat next to her, 
point out to his companion several of the 
city’s better known dramatic critics, Ruth 
thrilled at this evidence of the smartness 
of the occasion even while she fought down 
the lonely ache in her own heart. 

The house lights dimmed at last. A 
friendly dusk settled over the audience, and 
conversation quieted while a battery of 
coughers barked expectantly like a cage of 
seals anticipating feeding time. In the dusk 
Ruth felt no need further to wink back the 
tears that scalded her eyes. 
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The throbbing music of ukelele and gui- 
tar penetrated the house from back cur- 
tain. The curtain itself slid upward, and 
“ South Sea Passion ” began to unfold its 
story for the first time upon any stage. 

As to the play, considered from the pure- 
ly impersonal and scientific attitude of the 
dramatically critical, Ruth had no ideas. 
Some of its lines startled her, some of its 
situations would not have done exactly for 
amateur production in Graniteport. 

Miss Ethel Tolley, exposing considerable 
bare skin above and below the grass skirt 
of an island vamp, certainly would have 
caused talk among Graniteport’s elect. 
Ruth’s concern was with other things, 
chiefly Roger’s success. 

She did want Roger to succeed! There 
was no bitterness in her heart to mar that 
wish, not any more. She absolved Roger 
from blame if fate decreed that he should 
love Ethel and not Ruth. 

She was not humiliated that she still 
loved Roger. Because of that she sat in 


the darkened auditorium with a prayer for 
them both on her lips. 

There seemed to be a great deal of ap- 
plause, and Ruth thrilled to it. 


She did 
not rise as most of the audience did after 
the first act. Graniteport girls were not 
accustomed to strolling out for a cigarette 
between acts. 

Thus she was spared overhearing the 
usual pungent and frank comment on a 
first night showing which is a part of the 
entertainment to the sophisticated. 

At the end of the second act there were 
four curtain calls for Ethel Tolley. In re- 
sponse to the fourth call the erstwhile Lit- 
tle Eva lisped a pretty acknowledgment, 
and, darting into the wings, dragged forth 
a badly frightened young man with wom- 
anish eyes, pallid skin, and scrubby mus- 
tache whom she presented as Mr. Ogle, the 
author. 

Mr. Ogle, left alone facing his tormen- 
tors, swallowed his Adam’s apple hastily 
and bolted for the wings. There followed 
laughter and more applause. 

And what of Roger? 

Ruth constantly scanned the auditorium, 
not sure if he would be there, but hoping. 
Once she thrilled at the fancy that she had 
seen him lurking, a white faced apparition, 
in the shadow under the balcony, but he 
vanished before she was sure. 

And then, before she had time to be 
quite certain what the performance was all 


about, the curtain came down for the last 
time. The lights came up. The audience 
arose and went its various ways. 

Alone, unescorted, Ruth moved with the 
slowly moving crowd and found herself in 
the street again. She looked for a taxi and 
saw none. 

She was rather glad, for she felt the need 
of a walk. Had she dared she would have 
made the walk a run or taken some other 
violent physical exercise, something that 
would give her escape from her thoughts. 

This night belonged to Roger and Ethel, 
of course. It was that thought that plagued 
her worst. Their success! Their elation 
and laughter and thrill in it! The joyous 
little supper of celebration after the show! 

Ruth had not studied her movies for 
nothing. She knew what theatrical life 
was! Alone she hurried through strange, 
dark and not very clean streets, her step 
growing faster with the mounting pain in 
her heart. 

She was aware of another footfall. A 
man had been following her, and persisted, 
his pace increasing as hers increased. For 
the first time Ruth considered her position 
and found herself in a street of black, 
closed warehouses, near the docks. She 
glanced about sharply to find the pursuer 
not three paces behind her—and to look 
into the long, horselike face of Syd Green. 
With a cry that was half fright and half 
relief she turned to grasp his hands and 
threw herself sobbing on Syd’s convenient 
shoulder. 

Syd exclaimed hurriedly: “ Why, honey! 
Why, Ruthie. It’s all right, kid. Didn’t 
mean to scare you. Saw you when you 
left the show.” 

“You were there, Syd?” 

“Sure; me and Gert. The Fortune 
show’s got a lay-off while Blakely helped 
to spend Roger’s money. Think we 
wouldn’t be on hand to see Roger’s show?” 

“ Where’s Gert?” 

“Waiting for us, about three blocks 
back. She’s got on new shoes. Would buy 
‘em! Listen, honey, you’re coming around 
to our room for a cup of coffee.” 

“ Am I, Syd? Id love it!” 

“You bet you are. We didn’t see you 
until the last act, and before I could get 
to you to tell you, you’d beat it. Honest, 
Ruth, honey, don’t take it so hard!” 

Ruth winked rapidly and smiled. “I’m 
not taking it hard. I’m simply delighted.” 

“ Eh! ”? 
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“ Of course Iam. Don’t you suppose I 
wanted Roger and—and Ethel—to succeed. 
Why, I prayed that they would.” 

“Oh! Oh, yes; I see. Well?” 

“ And I’m just thrilled all through, Syd. 
It—it was wonderful, wasn’t it? They’ll 
be famous, now. Roger will make a for- 
tune—and Ethel—” 

Syd stopped short. His mouth opened 
several times before he ejaculated: ‘“ Great 
grief! You—you don’t mean to say you 
think Ethel wowed?” 

“T—I don’t understand, Syd.” 

“You don’t tell me you thought the 
show made a hit?” 

“A success, you mean? Why—why, 
Syd—isn’t it? Why, Syd! The house was 
filled. And—and they applauded.” 

“ Hooey!” Syd exploded. “ All hooey!” 

“‘ Syd, you mean?” 

“ Honey, I mean the show is a flop. 
That’s all I mean. Roger’s show was born 
a bloomer, and to-night it died. Anybody 
can buy that show for a song. By to-mor- 
row morning there won’t be enough left to 
fill an ash can. They’ll laugh it out of 
town. Listen, Ruth, I know. Don’t let 
any first night house that’s made up most- 


ly of cousins and nieces and creditors of 


the producers fool you. A bunch of saps 
like that ’ll clap blisters on their hands. 
But it’s the buyers who count, Ruthie? 
Maybe you might have noticed a few 
laughs?” 

“Why, I—I did think some people were 
awfully rude, Syd.” 

“Yeh. Well, those were the cash cus- 
tomers, honey. They paid money to get 
in, and they didn’t have to bring their com- 
pany manners along. Without you can 
please them, kid, why there just ain’t no 
show. You leave it to the buyers and the 
hard-boiled guys that write the notices in 
to-morrow’s papers. You'll see: ‘ South 
Sea Passion’ is deader’n salt herring, and 
Miss Ethel Tolley is a complete and dismal 
flop! And now, let’s save our breath to go 
find Gert. We all have got a lot to talk 
about.” 

XV 


REALIZATION of the surprising truth 
dawned on Ruth as she listened to Syd and 
Gert in the rather bleak hospitality of their 
furnished room in a theatrical boarding 
house. “South Sea Passion” was not a 
success, and never would be in New York 
or anywhere else. Ethel Tolley was not 
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made famous overnight. Roger Beaton’s 
money had been thrown away. 

More startling than these was the reve- 
lation that followed. 

“It was a frame-up from start to finish; 
I can’t prove it, but I know it,” Syd assert- 
ed bitterly. “ Blakely’s in on it.” 

“Yes, and I wouldn’t put it beyond 
Ethel,” Gert chimed in. But her husband 
defended Ethel. 

“ They never had to let Ethel in, Gert,” 
he said. “She’s too dumb to demand a 
cut. All they did with Ethel was kid her 
into thinking she could act.” 

“It’s a rotten shame!” Gert declared. 
“ Robbing Roger of his fortune that way!” 

“ Robbing him?” Ruth exclaimed. “ Syd 
—Gert—what are you talking about?” 

“TI guess it’s the truth, honey. It’s 
something that happens often enough when 
a man like Roger comes along with money 
to spend. The world’s full of men that are 
ready to profit by other people’s money, 
and Blakely and Epstein are two of that 
kind. Why, in the show business it hap- 
pens every day! Butter and egg men— 
that’s what they call fellows like Roger.” 

“ Oh!” Ruth gasped. 

“A man gets stuck on an actress—or 
maybe he just thinks he can make money 
quick in the theater,” Gert went: on pity- 
ingly. “ Either way, there’s plenty of ac- 
tors and managers and theater owners and 
folks with bum plays, all ready to take 
their share of the pickings. Look at Ep- 
stein; he can’t lose! Before the show 
opened, Epstein got a cash advance for two 
weeks’ rental of his theater.” 

“He can’t lose,” Syd agreed unneces- 
sarily. 

“Now, suppose Roger’s show was to go 
over just medium fair,” Gert continued. 
“ Epstein, who takes his rent out of the box 
office, might be gambling a little along with 
Roger. But Epstein knows there’s always 
plenty of other butter and egg men wait- 
ing to grab his theater, because it takes a 
safe cracker to get into any theaters in 
New York right now. So Epstein would 
rather a show flopped and he caught a 
fresh production with another cash guar- 
antee. And all that is just the legitimate 
end of it, honey.” 

“Tl say it is,” Syd added darkly. 

“You mean there’s— worse?” Ruth 
gasped. 

“Sure!” Syd replied. ‘“ Don’t tell me 
that Epstein and Blakely are producing 
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that show on the level. If those blood- 
suckers bought a prop for a dollar you can 
bet your life they charged Roger four dol- 
lars for it. Take the whole production; 
ten thousand ought to cover costs and the 
guarantee for a house. And I’m willing to 
bet it cost Roger forty.” 

“ Forty thousand dollars? 
fortune!” 

Syd nodded gloomily. 

“That’s a fact. That’s how crooks like 
that do it,” Gert agreed. 

“Oh, why—why didn’t somebody warn 
him?” Ruth cried. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell 
me sooner?” 

“T tried to warn him,” Syd said hastily. 
“T talked to him like a Dutch uncle, Ruth. 
Told him all I’m telling you. Would he 
listen? Huh!” 

“We did try, Ruth,” Gert said. 
body could make Roger see sense when he 
was so crazy about Ethel. That little chit 
just had to roll her eyes and Roger was 
deaf, dumb, and blind to his best friends! 
It was awful!” 

Ruth knew that Gert’s assertion was 
true. Roger’s infatuation had made him 


His entire 


easy prey to the greed of Blakely and Ep- 


Stein. 

But to lose his entire fortune! It wasn’t 
fair, and Ruth’s blood boiled. Whether 
Roger Beaton had forty thousand dollars 
or no money at all did not mean anything 
vital to Ruth’s love for him. But entirely 
aside from her love, they were friends— 
best friends. 

He had fought for her more than once in 
his little boy days. He had been loyal to 
her always, until Ethel came along. And 
he couldn’t help himself then. To see him 
tricked and cheated was maddening. 

“We can’t let Roger lose his money,” 
she announced, suddenly _ businesslike. 
“ We cannot!” 

“Yeh?” Syd asked glumly. 

Gert merely stared. 

“No, sir,” Ruth announced. 
ing to do something about that.” 

“What can you do?” The Greens 
asked the question almost together. 

Syd took up a hasty solo. “Listen, 
honey. It’s no use going to Epstein or 
Blakely. And it’s no use going to law. 
That’s just throwing good money after bad. 
I know their kind. You never can prove 
a thing on them—not a thing.” 

“T don’t believe in lawyers either,” Ruth 
agreed, to their mutual relief. “I’m not 


“ Tm go- 


“ No-: 
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going to be that kind of a fool. But Roger’s 
money—why, I won’t let him lose the for- 
tune his dad left him—lose it overnight 
this way.” 

“That’s the show business, Ruthie,” 
Gert said sadly. ‘“ Here to-day, gone to- 
morrow—” 

“‘That’s utter nonsense.” Ruth spoke 
crisply. Her cheeks were pink. Her eyes 
sparkled with purpose. ‘“ There must be 
some way to get it back.” 

“Tf you know any way, I guess Roger’d 
be obliged if you’d tell him how,” Syd 
drawled mournfully. ‘He knows the 
show’s a flop, now. I saw him just before 
the last act. Blakely and Epstein had 
broke the news.” 

“Oh, Syd! Was—was he—” 

“He was game, Ruthie, dead game. 
Taking his medicine with a grin, but he did 
look kinda white and sick. Epstein told 
him if he got an offer, to sell the produc- 
tion. An offer! That’s the kind of sense 
of humor Epstein’s got.” 

“Nobody would want to buy the pro- 
duction?” 

“Nobody in his right mind, honey. 
Blakely and Epstein must have got every 
cent he has or they wouldn’t be talking 
about selling out. I’m only afraid the poor 
kid will try to keep the show going on 
Ethel’s account.” 

Ruth sighed. ‘“ The Beatons are terrible 
when they get any kind of notion of duty 
in their heads!” 

Syd scratched his head and rumpled his 
hair. 

‘““What gets my goat,” he said, “is to 
think Roger would blow all that money on’ 
a mess of hokum. Why, for a quarter of 
what that show cost, maybe even less, I 
could put over a show that ’d stand New 
York on its head. If Roger Beaton want- 
ed to go into the show business why in the 
name of sense couldn’t he listen to me? I 
could have made his fortune.” 

“Oh, that old idea,” Gert said wearily. 
“You're hipped on that crazy notion, 
Syd.” 

“Yeh? Well, that old idea’s worth a lot 
of kale to somebody who’s willing to back 
my experience with a little dough. And 
here’s a chance to buy a two-week lease on 
a theater for a song and—and I wish to 
God I could sing!” 

“Syd,” Ruth exclaimed, “if you’ve got 
any ideas, tell them to me. If it’s anything 
that will get Roger’s money back I'll do 
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business with you. I’ve got money of my 
own; more than Roger Beaton, too.” | 

“ Syd’s crazy!” Gert exclaimed. “ He’s 
always had this idea of giving a Tom show 
in New York. Says somebody can make 
a clean-up with a regular city production.” 

“And so they could!” Syd roared. 
“ God, if anybody’d just give me a chance 
to prove what I know! You take it from 


me that’s been trouping for more’n thirty. 


years, there never was a show had the run 
of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Why, a thing like 
‘ Abie’s Irish Rose’ isn’t weaned yet when 
you compare it to ‘ Uncle Tom,’ that’s been 
playing since it opened in the Troy Mu- 
seum in eighteen fifty-two—that’s seventy- 
five years ago. Millions have been made 
out of it and millions more are going to 
be, Ruthie. 

“Some day somebody with brains and 
money’s going to revive ‘ Uncle Tom’ right 
here in the big town, and every dumb-bell 
in the show business is going to kick him- 
self all over the lot because it never oc- 
curred to him to do it first. ‘ Uncle Tom,’ 
Ruth; ‘ Uncle Tom’ right here on Broad- 
way—band, bloodhounds, Little Eva, Law- 
yer Marks, free parade, concert before the 
-show, everything! It’s a knockout, and 
if a show like that don’t wow, you can call 
me any kind of damn fool you can lay your 
tongue to!” 

Gert drew a long breath and settled back 
in her chair. Syd was launched on his 
mania. Gert knew this enthusiasm from 
years of experience. Once Syd was off, 
there was nothing to do but humor him and 
listen. 

But this once Syd’s eloquence was cut 
short most unexpectedly. Ruth Mann said 
suddenly: 

“ Syd, if Roger sells his show, could I 
buy it, lease and all, and Roger never 
know?” 

Syd, interrupted in his harangue, re- 
plied: “Sure, that’s easy. Buy it through 
a proxy.” 

“ Will you be my proxy?” 

“Who, me? I—” 

“Will you? As a favor? 
help Roger, Syd?” 

“ Sure I will, honey!” 

“ Then it’s settled.” In her excitement 
Ruth arose and kissed Syd hastily. Then 
she kissed Gert. She began to laugh a 
little. 

“Tt’s all settled,” she repeated. “Til 
buy Roger’s show through Syd. And we'll 


To help me 
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close it and stop losing money there. And 
then, Syd, we’ll do ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
right here in New York, exactly as you say. 
And if we’re lucky, we'll get our money 
back and Roger’s money, too. And—and, 
anyhow, if Roger Beaton can go throwing 
his money away on producing plays, I guess 
I’ve got a perfect right to. We’ll see who’s 
best at that game!” 


XVI 


REHEARSAL had been called for eleven 
o’clock the morning after the opening of 
‘South Sea Passion.” The call was the 
usual gesture toward revision and polishing 
that follows a first night, but the pallid 
faced, hollow eyed cast that strolled into 
the Little Drum Theater had none of the 
ga sense of elation that follows a 

it. 

Blakely and Epstein were conspicuous 
by their absence. Al was already making 
plans to take out the Fortune show by the 
end of the week. Epstein had an engage- 
ment at an uptown hotel with a prosperous 
bootlegger who had just acquired a sweetie 
with stage ambitions. 

Walt Ogle showed up, but Walt was 
sunk in an incoherent gloom,.due to the 
severe shock of the night before and too 
many attempts to console himself with 
homemade gin. 

Principals and microbes—the latter thus 
called because of their minor réles—hud- 
dled on the bare stage and held a post- 
mortem in ghastly whispers. They were 
waiting the arrival of Roger Beaton or 
Ethel Tolley, or anybody who would as- 
sume authority and pronounce their sen- 
tence. 

In a corner Lester Mayhew was deep in 
morning newspapers. He had bought one 
of every edition, and was scattering sheets 
all about him as he plunged straight for the 
dramatic columns. 

A girl microbe made free to borrow a 
copy Mayhew had discarded, and a number 
of her coworkers clustered about her, read- 
ing over her shoulder. The group sudden- 
ly burst into shrill titters, and at this un- 
fortunate moment Miss Ethel Tolley ar- 
rived. 

Ethel’s quick eyes swept the stage and 
saw and comprehended. Her lips closed 
in a thin, angry line. Her blue eyes blazed. 

The erstwhile Little Eva strode swiftly 
toward the offenders and snatched the pa- 
per from their grasp. Between her two 
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hands she shredded the offending news 
sheet and tossed its mangled remains over 
the footlights. 
on Mayhew and deprived him of his read- 
ing. 

“Listen, all of you,” Ethel began, star- 
ing down their wide-eyed looks. ‘‘ Any 
niember of this company caught bringing a 
newspaper on the stage again stands a 
week’s fine, and I don’t mean perhaps. 
The idea, a lot of intelligent folks like you 
giving any attention to what the newspa- 
pers say about this show! It’s beneath 
your dignity as ladies and gentlemen, not 
to say actors, which, by the way, is maybe 
saying too much for some of you.” Her 
baleful glance singled out Mayhew. 

Stung beyond endurance, the blond lead- 
ing man snapped: “ Really! I suppose you 
never read any of the press notices at all, 
Miss Tolley?” 

“TI did not!” Ethel declared. “I got 
some idea of the respect I owe to myself, 
I hope. And, anyhow, besides, what them 
critics Wrote this morning just goes to show 
what a bunch of saps and fat-heads they 
all are!” 

Ethel tossed her red head and turned 
her back upon them regally. In so doing 
she saw Roger entering by the stage door. 

“‘ Darling,” she cooed, suddenly sweet. 
“ Aren’t you going to say good morning, 
Roger?” 

“T am,” Roger replied. ‘“ Good morn- 
ing, everybody. I’ve got news for all of 
you.” 

There was a general, concerted move- 
ment toward him. Ethel was in the van, 
and had clasped his arm anxiously. 

“ Roger, hadn’t we—” she began, and 
made a fresh start. “Is it something I 
ought to know first?” 

Roger’s look was troubled as he met her 
eyes. 

“T think they’re all entitled to hear it 
at the same time, Ethel,” he said. 
course I always count on your loyalty and 
—and friendship—” 

“Oh, Roger! What—” 

Roger put aside the clutching arm 
gently. 

“This concerns all of you,” he an- 
nounced, his voice low. “I guess we all 
know by now that New York does not like 
our show.” 

There were some murmured protests, 
some simulation of surprise, but mostly si- 
lence that agreed with Roger’s words. 


Just as swiftly she turned. 


“ Of. 
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“We did our best. I’m not finding fault 
with anybody,” he went on. “I can’t 
speak too highly of the loyalty and co- 
operation you all showed. But now it’s a 
question of money.” 

Mayhew broke in anxiously, warningly. 
‘““Of course you understand, Mr. Beaton, 
that the Actors’ Equity Association—” 

Roger waved him aside. 

“‘T shall live up to the letter of all con- 
tracts,” he announced. “ But I must claim 
my right to give you the usual notice this 
morning, all of the cast with the exception 
of Miss Tolley.” 

Ethel gave a delighted gasp. 

‘“‘ Roger!” she cried. “ You took my 
advice after all! It’s so sweet of you to be 
reasonable about it, darling. And I just 
know it’s the wise thing to do. Give me a 
real A Number One support in this show, 
and I'll practically guarantee we can wow 
with it before the hardest boiled audience 
in New York. I’m so glad you see it my. 
way this morning, Roger.” 

Roger spoke hurriedly. ‘I’m awfully 
sorry, Ethel. Honest I—I’m all broken 
up about it. I feel terrible, but—” 

“Yeh? But what?” Ethel grew cold 
suddenly—cold and hard. ‘“ Well, what’s 
the big idea, then?” 

“ The big idea,” Roger continued quiet- 
ly, “is that I have sold the show, Ethel.” 

“Sold it? Sold it!” 

“Yes. I had an offer. It was a chance 
to get back part of my losses, and my losses 
have been heavy—in fact, all the money 
I had. Well—I sold out.” 

“ But, Roger, darling, you’re going to 
introduce me to the new backer?” Ethel 
inquired. “I’m sure after all we’ve been 
through together you’d want to see me 
taken care of? And if it’s anybody with 
any stage experience at all, I know five 
minutes’ talk with him will point out just 
exactly how this show can be made a real 
wow.” 

As she spoke Ethel’s eyes were searching 
the shadowy back stage, trying to spy out 
the new backer. 

Roger interrupted her. “ Well, the fact 
is, Ethel, I thought I’d better explain this 
first. You see, the new backer doesn’t 
want ‘South Sea Passion.’ ” 

“* Doesn’t want it?” 

“No, Ethel. He has other plans. He 
is going to send the show to the—the ware- 
house, I think he said. What he really 
wanted was the theater lease, because it’s 
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so hard to get an empty theater now- 
adays.” : 

“Then he’s going to do a show of his 
own?” 

“ Well, yes, he is. I—it’s got a part for 
you, Ethel. A really splendid part. I 
think it’s something you'll like. A rdle 
that exactly suits you. And I made it a 
part of our agreement that you were to 
have the refusal of the rdle.” 

Ethel’s smile was radiant. She gazed on 
her butter and egg man with charming 
abandon. “ Roger! You-—you dear old 
Roger! What role, darling? Tell me, I’m 
just dying to know.” 

“Well, I’m sure you'll approve of it,” 
Roger repeated, buoying up his own cour- 
age. ‘ And it won’t be a bit of trouble to 
you, because it’s a rdle you’re very familiar 
with.” 

“What?” Ethel’s eyes widened appre- 
hensively. ‘ Roger, what in the world are 
you talking about?” 

“T mean,” he answered manfully, “ that 
it was Syd Green who bought me out. Syd 
has a backer for a scheme of his.” 

“Syd Green!” Ethel’s shriek caught 
and held the fascinated attention of the 
company. 

“Yes, Ethel. And Syd’s going to pro- 
duce ‘ Uncle Tom’ right here in New York. 
And I got Syd to promise that you could 
have your old réle back. He wants you to 
play Little Eva.” 

“Me play Little Eva! Oh, my Gawd!” 

Ethel reeled, while an audible titter ran 
through the cast of the defunct ‘“ South 
Sea Passion.” Those hard working actors 
had suffered much from Miss Ethel Tolley. 
The story of her Tom show antecedents 
was common property among them. 

It would be expecting too much of hu- 
man nature to think that at this moment 
many a bruised vanity was not finding a 
strangely healing balm in Ethel’s discom- 
fiture. 

Ethel proved that she was not made of 
mean stuff. She had -tried too hard and 
too long to give up struggling at the drop 
of the hat. 

She averted her face long enough to bite 
her lips and clench her hands. When she 
turned back to Roger she was cool and 
willing to reason; nay more—she was wom- 
anly and sweet. 

“Why, Roger, darling,” Ethel cooed, 
“I’m sure you did everything for the best. 
You don’t suppose I’d mistrust you for a 
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second? But, listen, dear, about the money 
now—”’ 

“I’m broke,” Roger replied miserably. 
“ All the money father left me went into 
the production, Ethel.” 

“ But you got some of it back, dear? 
You sold out to Syd?” 

“Yes. I got ten thousand back.” 

“Well! Well, Roger, ten thousand— 
If we just had a little more, say another 
ten grand.” 

“ But I haven’t got it, Ethel.” 

She studied his miserable face shrewdly. 
She placed coaxing hands upon him; sidled 
very close to him and turned her face up- 
ward, letting her blue eyes work their dead- 
liest havoc. 

“ Roger dear, I—” she began. “ Didn’t 
you say one time that your mother has 
quite a lot of money? I’m sure your own 
dear old mother wouldn’t hesitate if her 
son was to ask her.” 

“No,” Roger said firmly. He was 
shocked and hurt, and there was no mis- 
taking the finality of his refusal. “ My 
mother’s fortune is her own. My father 
left it to take care of her all the rest of her 
life. And I do not intend borrowing a cent 
of that, Ethel. Not—not even for—for 
you.” 

“Oh,” Ethel said, her voice toneless. 

“No, Ethel, I— Dear, I hate to say it, 
but—well, that’s final with me.” 

Ethel’s blue eyes contracted and grew 
hard as she gazed intently at the bare brick 
wall of the stage. 

“‘T see,” she remarked in a chill tone. 
She tossed her red locks. This was a bitter 
pill, and she meant to make her personal 


‘discomfort as universal as possible. ‘Oh, 


so that’s the way it is. All right.” 

Miss Ethel Tolley drew her small figure 
up coldly and turned away. 

Roger touched her with entreating fin- 
gers. “Wait, Ethel. We—can’t part— 
like this.” 

“ No?” 

“No. I— After all, we’ve been—well, 
we’ve been through a lot.” 

“A lot!” The exclamation was bitter 
in implication. “ I'll say I’ve been through 
a lot. I’ve been through a damn sight more 
than any other young girl of my talents 
would stand from any man. A lot? You 
said it. I’ve stood for the insults and bad 
manners of a hick butter ’n’ egg man from 
Graniteport, and that’s a lot more’n any 
other woman in the profession could put 
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And it wasn’t 


up with, let me tell you! 
Don’t you 


as if I had to stand it, either. 
forget that!” 

Ethel’s voice was rising, her tone grow- 
ing more vitriolic, her manner nearing a 
nervous frenzy. Roger heard her, aghast. 

Even the experienced actors of “ South 
Sea Passion” were aware that Miss Tol- 
ley’s brand of fury was more hellish than 
the fury of any scorned woman of talent 
they ever had encountered. 

Ethel laughed shrilly, her manner chang- 
ing abruptly to acid mirth. 

“You!” she flung at Roger. ‘“ What a 
laugh you are! You and your measly 
forty thousand dollars! Do you suppose 
for a minute I, or any other girl with a 
real talent, would have ever looked at you 
twice except you had enough bank roll to 
open this show? Why, you cheap village 
Romeo, you’re just a sucker. That’s all 
you are, a sucker; a small town butter ’n’ 
egg man that never even had sense enough 
to make real love to a young girl when you 
got the chance. It’s a good thing you got 
your ten thou’ back. You'll need it, kid. 
And if you take my advice you'll sneak 
back to Hiram Corners and stick it in a 
bank and throw away your check book!” 

Roger exclaimed hurriedly: “ Ethel! 
You don’t know what you're saying, dear. 
Ethel, I did it for you. I tried my best 
for you.” 

“You did?” Ethel retorted hotly. 
“Well, your best wasn’t good enough, 
Roger, and it never will be. Don’t think 
for a second that a girl with my talent and 
looks can’t get real backing. Yes, and will! 
Why, right this minute I know a real gen- 
tleman in the ladies’ ready-to-wear line 
that’s just aching for the chance to back 
me properly. I’d have given him the 
chance weeks ago if it hadn’t been I was 
feeling sorry for you. Yes, I was. Sorry! 
Well, I ain’t sorry now. When you so far 
forget yourself, Mr. Roger Beaton, that 
you insult a young girl about her unfortu- 
nate past—and goodness knows nobody 
can ever say it was my fault I had to play 
Eva in a dirty tent show!—when you for- 
get yourself that way, you don’t get a 
chance to make a break like that twice. 
I’m finished with you, and take my advice 
and you’ll make a sneak back to your old 
sweetie and try to square yourself. Run 
along, Roger; run along home to Ruthie!” 

“ That’s enough,” Roger said, so sudden- 
ly and earnestly that even Ethel was star- 
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tled. ‘ You can leave her name out of this. 
I'll take any blame you feel I deserve. I 
realize now I was a fool about you.” 

‘““A fool? Oh, really, Roger, don’t you 
flatter yourself just a little?” 

“Yes, I was a damn fool; all kinds of a 
fool. I might have realized I was throwing 
away the finest thing in my life if I had 
had any sense at all! But that’s done. 
And you're done, Ethel. I think the best 
thing we can do is say good-by right here.” 

“ Consider it said, then,” Ethel snapped. 
She turned angrily toward the stage door. 
Then she turned again for a last word. 
“ And if you think for a minute—” 

But Roger moved quietly toward her 
and took her by the arm. 

“ Ethel,” he said, his voice controlled, 
‘“‘ whatever it is, don’t say it. So far as 
I’m concerned we don’t owe each other 
anything more. You cost me most of my 
father’s money, but you taught me some- 
thing. You taught me a lot, in fact— 
about women. Good-by.” 


He had led Ethel as far as the stage 
He opened the door and held it for 


door. 
her. 
Miss Ethel Tolley marched out into the 
alley and the morning sunshine, her head 
high, without sparing one backward look 
upon him. 
XVII 


Syp GREEN did not sleep for three days 
after his bargain with Ruth Mann. If Gert 
slept at all it was in rare cat naps, the sort 
a seasoned trouper like Gert can snatch at 
any sort of opportunity. 

As for Ruth, who divided her time be- 
tween the two of them, she was so keyed 
up with excitement that even when granted 
time to sleep she could only pace her hotel 
room and pray incoherently for the success 
of her mad undertaking. 

By telephone, telegraph, and interview 
Syd Green assembled an “ Uncle Tom” 
cast of seasoned principals. The lay-off of 
the Fortune show was a boon to him. Al 
Blakely, planning to go on the road by the 
week-end, found himself lacking a_ half 
dozen experienced people who traded their 
certainty with him for the glamour of a 
chance at a real New York production. 

“Give me six experienced Tommers and 
I can put on an A Number One show any 
place,” Syd declared. “A good Tom 
trouper gets used to doubling in any or all 
parts from Eva to the bloodhounds. I 
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know, I’ve tried ’em all. So long as you 
got a real good Eva and a sure-fire Topsy 
—and thank God we got both!” 

They had. Miss Bertie Reed had leaped 
at the opportunity of showing the big town 
what a girl of real talent could do with 
Eva, the heaven-sent child, and Gert 
would play Topsy or know the reason why! 

Rehearsals at the Little Drum com- 
menced the following evening. Ruth be- 
gan to understand then just how valuable 
was Syd Green’s lifetime experience troup- 
ing in a Tom show. 

There is no modern script of America’s 
classic popular drama. The one dramati- 
zation in print is the version of 1852, pre- 
pared by George L. Aiken, and that bears 
only a faint resemblance to the “ Uncle 
Tom ” that is seen by thousands of Ameri- 
cans in rural communities to-day. But the 
modern version, with all its business and 
incidental effects, was safely stored away in 
Syd Green’s memory and ready for use. 

They rehearsed one night until gray 
dawn. They answered a second call for re- 
hearsal at ten o’clock that same morning. 

While they rehearsed, shop windows 
were being papered with placards of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; the electric sign 
above the Little Drum took on a new leg- 
end; the evening newspapers carried dis- 
play advertising, and several of them print- 
ed brief news stories about this novelty. 

At six o’clock that dreadful night—the 
opening-—just as the electric sign in front 
of the theater flashed its legend to the 
skies, Syd nervously dismissed his cast for 
the dinner hour. 

“ Back at seven sharp,” he warned all. 
“ And—and listen, folks, I want you all 
to get this. We’re opening in ‘ Uncle Tom’ 
on the big time. Some of you have been 
trouping maybe as long as I have, and I 
guess some of you maybe have thought like 
me, that ‘ Uncle Tom’ ain’t such a bad 
old piece of hokum after all. 

“ T— Well, I’m no hand at making ora- 
tions or anything, but I kind of believe in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ if you get what I 
mean. What I mean, it’s a good show! 
It’s a big show! It’s a real show about 
something that happened one time right 
here in this country. 

“A lot of people think they know so 
much they can laugh at a Tom show nowa- 
days. New York’s just filled with wise- 
crackers like that. Well — well — what I 
mean, we gotta show them saps that think 
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they know so much that it ain’t anything 
shameful to believe in equal rights for all 
men, or even to believe that virtue oughta 
triumph and the innocence of a child like 
Eva ain’t so damned funny after all, when 
you come to think about it. 

“‘ [—well, what I mean—I want each 
and every one of you to-night to play 
‘Uncle Tom’ like all Billy Hell was on 
your tail. That’s what I mean. Now, it’s up 
to you!” 

“Syd!” Ruth cried from the orchestra 
where she had been sitting. ‘Syd, may I 
say something?” 

“Sure, Ruthie! Folks, you all know 
Miss Mann that’s risking her money to 
give us a chance to do our stuff. Give the 
little girl a hand, folks.” 

Ruth walked down the aisle amid a rat- 
tle of hand clapping. She was blushing, 
abashed, but her chin was high, and there 
was determination in her eyes. She stood 
where they all could see her. 

“T want to say that Syd is right, first 
of all,” she began. ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’ is a 
good show, and I believe we ought to give 
it the very best we can. I believe in what 
‘Uncle Tom’ stands for—and so do all 
who are real Americans. And now I’m go- 
ing to ask you something that concerns me 
personally—it concerns me very deeply.” 

With unconscious grace Ruth’s hand 
pressed her breast at the very thought. 

“IT want to tell you why I’m spending 
my money on this show,” she said. “ It’s 
because the man I—the man I love—was 
robbed of his fortune. Well, I love him. 
And I think the least I can do is risk what 
I’ve got to try to win back what he lost. 
And—and I’m asking you to help me get it 
back by giving the very best performance 
you can to-night. Will you? Will you all? 
Please?” 


Before the Littlke Drum Theater, once 
home of literary and ill-starred ventures, so 
long the home of so-called Art productions, 
a genuine double silver cornet ‘“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” band clustered and dis- 
coursed brassy music. 

And not only that, held in leash by a 
uniformed negro at the very entrance, six 
enormous, genuine Siberian bloodhounds— 
Six, Count ’Em, Six!—lunged and gam- 
boled and sniffed while a crowd gathered 
and the taxis rolled in. Never had the Little 
Drum witnessed such a first night as this. 

Lou Epstein stood in the lobby in his 
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customary evening dress watching the ar- 
rivals with skeptical eye. He was openly 
scornful of Syd Green’s inspiration, but 
Syd had come to him with money, and 
money talked to Lou. Besides, it is always 
good policy to keep a theater lighted. Lou 
knew that. 

But now Lou’s sharp eyes noted the in- 
flowing audience, and Lou began dimly to 
wonder. There were such persons in that 
crowd as Lou had not seen before at the 
Little Drum. 

There were gray heads in that audience, 
a few of them known by sight to the man- 
ager of the Little Drum. Members of old 
families these, the sort of old families that 
linger forgotten in odd corners of the big 
city, living in old-fashioned houses, pos- 
sessed of comfortable, old-fashioned in- 
comes. 

When a real private carriage, a maroon 
colored carriage drawn by smart bays and 
driven by a coachman in maroon livery, 
pulled into the curb to deposit a woman 
and a man whose names were household 
words signifying wealth, Lou gasped. Was 
it possible that New York City, which is 
said to contain sufficient audience to sup- 
port any theatrical venture of any sort of 
merit, contained a paying audience for 
“Uncle Tom ”? 

Mingled with this outpouring of persons 
who probably had not attended a theater 
in the last twenty years, came a sprinkling 
of another sort, smarter, sophisticated. 
These were the people who looked upon 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as something so 
quaint and legendary that the novelty of 
seeing it performed could compete success- 
fully with their leaning toward Broadway’s 
smarter offerings. 

Noting these two classes of paying pa- 
trons, and observing the presence of several 
of the more literary dramatic reviewers, 
Lou’s first casual thoughts turned to deep 
cogitation. Maybe, after all, Syd Green 
was something more than a half cracked 
old trouper backed by some fool with 
money! Maybe Syd Green was that 
strange and rare bird, a being gifted with 
real understanding of the human mind— 
a born showman! 

Puzzling over these things, Epstein 
strolled in on the show and stood behind 
the rearmost row of seats, watching and 
listening. Lou’s scrubby mustache quirked 
upward, and his thick lips took on a wise, 
bored grin. 
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What hokum! Lou wondered that ac- 
tors could deliver lines like that without 
sneezing, so dust covered were they, so 
hung with cobwebs. And the comedy! 
Slapstick! 

Yet there was some laughter for those 
sure-fire lines, and applause for Topsy. 
Lou knew how much paper was in the 
house, but he also knew that many of the 
applauders were real buyers, people who 
had spent their money to get seats. And 
they seemed to like it! 

Lou, who knew the show business, had 
to admit that this hastily picked up cast of 
Green’s was giving a good show. They were 
shooting the dusty old lines for all they 
were worth; they were playing the business 
for everything in it. 

Funny about this Syd Green! Maybe 
the old trouper had the makings of a real 
director. 

Take that auction scene, now. Legree 
pinching Emmeline’s arm until she shrieked, 
and laughing brutally while he swung his 
blacksnake whip. 

Why, there was something almost tragic 
in the Uncle Tom who stood on the block 
so still and dignified. He was a negro 
actor, Lou knew. 

Was it possible that a negro somehow 
remembered? Was it possible, maybe now, 
that there was real drama in what this 
black man was doing? 

Lou’s smile became a little uncertain. 
“Uncle Tom ” was going over, and maybe 
it wouldn’t be such a bad idea, if the criti- 
cal notices didn’t kid the show too hard, to 
suggest to Syd Green that he would be 
willing to buy a piece in the production. 

It would be funny now if the Little 
Drum accidentally staged a hit, and the 
real paying customers came down town to 
Little West Twelfth Street to spend their 
money. Such things had happened in the 
show business in the big town. 

Lou thought of other little theaters 
which had produced attractions with such 
box office pull that they developed into 
runs. He began to wonder if it would not 
be better to talk to Syd Green right after 
the next act. 


Next morning Lou knew that this hunch 
of his was correct. Syd Green was a born 
showman. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 
wowed. , 

New York, always keen for dramatic 
novelties, had taken to Mrs. Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe’s old story with a passion- 
ate—and lucrative—interest. 

Three morning newspapers had reviews, 
one of them treating the subject seriously. 
But whether reviews were serious or kid- 
ding, Lou knew that the life blood of the 
show business is the attention of the public, 
and those reviews meant cash returns. 

Not only that, but one morning editorial 
page remarked upon a revival of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and pointed out that, re- 
gardless of the excellence or lack of the 
present production, America had too long 
neglected the one epoch-making literary 
effort in its history. Here, said the edi- 
torial, was the material for the nation’s one 
native grand opera, and why had nobody 
done anything about it? 

Lou knew that such an editorial meant 
the attention and patronage of that class 
of the public he listed as high-brow, and 
he knew that such attention might well in- 
sure a long run for Syd Green’s show. 

Lou hastened to find Syd and renew his 
attempts to buy a half interest in the pro- 
duction. It was then that Syd and Ruth 
Mann realized beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Syd’s idea was sound, and that 
Ruth would not only win back her own in- 
vestment, but a very decent profit besides 
on the production. 

And it was after that interview with Syd, 
unhappily concluded so far as his desires 
were concerned, that Lou Epstein revised 
his opinion of his own shrewdness sharply 
—and revised it downward. 


XVIII 


Tue last rattle of applause had died on 
the opening night. Syd and Gert Green 
and Miss Bertie Reed and the giant negro 
who had played Uncle Tom, had appeared 
again and again before the final curtain. 

The first nighters had been in no hurry 
to leave. They had even called the good- 
natured bloodhounds out. “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” was a wow in New York. 

Back stage, Gett was weeping quite 
openly on Syd’s shoulder, and that honest 
trouper was wiping his own eyes and blow- 
ing his nose in stentorian blasts. Bertie 
Reed was in the seventh heaven; Ruth 
Mann was laughing and crying, too. 

There were a number of the audience 
massed about the stage folk; people who 
had remembered “ Uncle Tom ” for years. 
Among these was one to whom it was all 
big news—Lou Epstein. He shouldered 
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his way vigorously to Syd, his offer to buy 
part of the show pat on his tongue. 

But Syd couldn’t talk business. He 
wouldn’t talk business, especially with Lou 
Epstein. When that astute gentleman got 
the idea, he faded sadly out of the picture. 

Then Roger Beaton came. He wished 
to offer Syd and Gert Green his congratu- 
lations. He had watched the show; it had 
been full of poignant memories to him; but 
the memories were not all of Ethel Tolley. 

He had wished all evening that Ruth 
Mann was beside him, enjoying the play 
with him, her soft shoulder pressed a little 
against his, her brown eyes looking ador- 
ingly at him as they used to look. 

“ Great stuff, Syd!” Roger cried, as Syd 
took the young man’s hand in his strong 
grasp. ‘“ Whoever thought this up is some 
picker. Who’s the backer, by the way?” 

Syd glanced down at Gert. She nodded, 
wiping her eyes. Her blackened Topsy 
face beamed through tears at Roger. 

“There she is,” Gert said. 

Ruth was standing aside, out of the 
crowd, looking at Roger. She had never 
looked at him more sweetly. All her heart 
was in her eyes. Roger forgot all the 
others, and started hungrily toward her. 
Then he checked himself at arm’s length. 

“Why, Ruth—” he said. ‘“ Why, 
Ruth—” 

“Oh, Roger, I’m so glad to see you!” 
Ruth said. She offered both her hands, 
and Roger held them tight. 

“ Ruth,” he said, “I’ve been a damn 
fool. I’m proud of you. You’ve done 
something big, Ruth. I—I wish I could 
tell you how glad I am for you. Are vou 
ever going back to Graniteport?” 

“Yes, I am, Roger.” 

Roger Beaton hesitated and cleared his 
throat. 

“ Ruth, I’m going to come back, too— 
some day. I’ve got to prove how—how 
sorry I am first—but then I’m coming.” 

“Roger,” Ruth said honestly, “I did 
this for you. I want to sell you a share 
in this show. You’ve got the ten thousand 
you sold ‘South Sea Passion ’ for.” 

Roger winced. 

“ Buy part of it with that, Roger,” she 
urged. 

“ Why, Ruth,” he began slowly, “ I can’t 
do that. It wouldn’t be fair to you. And, 
besides, I want to prove to you that I can 
do something—on my own.” 

A strange look crossed Ruth Mann’s 
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face. It was a look of determination, a 
look that meant she was going to say the 
deciding word. 

“ Roger Beaton,” she said firmly, “ if 
you're going to be—conscientious and— 
and New Englandish about this [ll—I’ll 
die!” 

Her lips trembled now, but she held her 
chin high. 

THE 


“ Roger, can’t you see?” she asked faint- 
ly. “I love you, Roger!” 

Syd Green was watching them open- 
mouthed, his eyes delighted, but Gert put 
an imperative hand on his arm. 

“ Syd,” she said sharply, “ don’t stand 
there staring like a big lunk! You come 
along with me.” 

He came along. 

END 
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A TICKFALL TALE, IN WHICH TWO RIVAL SUITORS RESORT TO 
A MODERN VERSION OF THE MEDIEVAL ORDEAL BY FIRE 


By E. K. Means 


KEETER BUTTS stuck a brown fin- 
ger into his mouth and held it up. 
One side quickly cooled in the hardly 

perceptible breeze. Skeeter gazed at the 
cool side of his finger with approbation. 

“To-morrer will be a dandy day fer 
fishin’,” he remarked. ‘‘ When de wind is 
from de south, fishes take de hook in deir 
mouth.” 

Mounting a little Tuckapoo pony, he 
galloped down the road toward the Nigger- 
heel Plantation. There was a famous fish- 
ing pool in the Little Moccasin Swamp, 
near that plantation, and Skeeter was 
chairman of a committee of arrangements, 
whose duty it was to prepare for a great 
picnic and fishing party. 

As he turned into the trail that led from 
the highway into the great swamp, he saw 
a negro girl walking down the obscure path 
ahead of him. Skeeter had fallen in love 
with every girl who had ever lived in Tick- 
fall or had come there on a visit. This girl 
was a stranger. He overtook her. 

“Whar you gwine at, sister?” he in- 
quired courteously. 

“T ain’t know,” the woman answered in 
a slightly nervous tone. “ How fur do I 
go to git to de Niggerheel Plantation?” 

“°Tain’t fur,” Skeeter answered, as he 
dismounted from his pony; “but you is 
gwine in de wrong direction to git dar.” 


“T’m shore ’nuff lost,” the woman ad- 
mitted, feeling easier now that she had 
company and a guide. 

“You ain’t much lost,” Skeeter smiled 
back; “but ef you keep on travelin’ de 
way yo’ eyes is lookin’, you is shore fixin’ 
to git plumb lost ferever.” 

“Dis ain’t no place fer me nowhow,” 
the woman said impatiently. “I ought to 
have mo’ sense dan to go stumblin’ aroun’ 
in dis here brush pile. My name is May 
Ash.” 

“Dey calls me Skeeter Butts,” was the 
prompt answer. “I’m a good nigger. I’m 
shore proud to make yo’ ’quaintance.” 

“T’m glad to find somebody to lead me 
out,” May Ash said. “I wus gittin’ on- 
easy.” 

“ You didn’t look skeart,” Skeeter said. 
“I figgered you wus gwine over to de wish- 
in’ vault.” 

“‘ Whut is dat?” the woman asked. 

“It a place whar de gals goes to make 
wishes,” Skeeter informed her. 

““Lemme see dat place,” May Ash re- 
quested. 

Skeeter was delighted to take her to a 
unique spot in that locality. They floun- 
dered through the dense underbrush and 
finally paused beside a tomb that stood 
alone in the rank wilderness overshadowed 
by immense live oaks. It was one of the 
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queer old oven vaults so common in Loui- 
siana, built above the ground, and resem- 
bling nothing so much as a post office box 
into which a dead man might be slipped, 
and, as a disapproving spectator once re- 
marked, “ mailed straight to hell.” 

How old the tomb was none could say. 
Pieces of marble slabs had been picked up 
around there containing dates of the seven- 
teen hundreds. It could be seen that a high 
wall had once inclosed the old “‘ cimetiére,” 
to keep off the prowling wild beasts and 
Indians. 

May Ash stood beside the vault, her 
face expressing a superstitious awe and a 
questioning wonder. 

“Who dey got buried here?” she asked. 

“Gawd knows,” Skeeter answered. ‘“‘ De 
name plate is writ up in some kind of fur- 
rin language.” 

He led her around to the front, and, 
there engraved upon a crumbling marble 
slab, May Ash read these words: 

CéLESTINE NARCISSE 
ne en Afrique 

et decedée Jan., 1758, 
a lage de 125 ans 

Suddenly a big white-faced bumblebee, 
dressed in purple and gold velvet, came out 
of the top of the vault with an angry buzz. 
The insect missed Skeeter’s face by an inch, 
and the colored man dodged and ran into 
the bushes. Several other bees came out to 
join in the attack, and two of them circled 
angrily around May Ash’s head. 

“ Hol’ yo’ breath, gal! Hol’ yo’ breath!” 
Skeeter bawled. ‘“ A bumblerbee won’t 
sting you ef you hol’ yo’ breath!” 

But May dodged, screamed, and fol- 
lowed Skeeter into the high weeds. 

“Come on, honey!” Skeeter urged, as 
he caught her hand and ran with her 
through the brush. “ De biggest bumbler- 
bees’ nest in de worl’ is in dat vault, an’ 
ef one of dem graveyard bees stings you, 
you die!” 

They hurried back to the path where 
Skeeter had tied his pony. Skeeter lifted 
May Ash into the saddle, and walked at 
the pony’s head, leading the animal toward 
the highway. 

“Does many folks come to dat wishin’ 
vault, Skeeter?” May asked when she had 
recovered her breath. 

“Ves’m,” Skeeter told her. “ Quite a 
few comes, but mos’ in gin’ral dey is chased 
away by dem bumblerbees. I’s seen plenty 
nice young white ladies come. Dey slips 
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through de high weeds an’ looks aroun’ to 
see ef nobody ain’t watchin’.” 

“Whar do dey come from?” May asked. 

“ Dey drives out from Tickfall an’ parks 
deir autos on de side of de big road.” 

“ How does dey knew whut dey oughter 
do to make a wish?” May asked. 

“JT dunno, but dey all does de same 
way.” 

Suddenly a negro man, much perturbed, 
came running down the road toward them. 
He did not see Skeeter Butts at all. He 
had eyes only for the girl on the pony. 

“My Lawd, honey, we thought you wus 
lost!” he exclaimed. 

“TI done been is,” the girl replied, “ but 
I foun’ dis here Skeeter Butts. Dis here 
man is Lee Rack, Skeeter.” 

Lee Rack now saw Skeeter for the first 
time. The two men walked together at 
the pony’s head until they reached the 
main highway. Then the girl dismounted 
and gave Skeeter his pony. 

“T won’t ride no mo’, Skeeter. Me an 
Lee kin hoof it along all right now.” 

“T’s got some bizness at de Niggerheel 
to-day,” Skeeter said, as he mounted his 
pony and waved good-by. “I'll see you- 
alls later.” 

As Skeeter rode away, he talked to him- 
self: 

“Dat nigger man is crazy about dat gal. 
Me, too! I’m gwine make Lee Rack wish 
he had never knowed Skeeter Butts!” 


II 


“Hun! Dis here looks like a happy 
fambly come fer a long stay,” Skeeter mut- 
tered to himself when he appeared that 
afternoon at the Niggerheel Plantation. 

He found that May Ash, her father, her 
mother, a younger sister, and Lee Rack 
were all guests of Mustard Prophet, the 
negro overseer of that famous Louisiana 
plantation. 

Skeeter noticed that Lee Rack was do- 
ing everything he could to win the favor of 
May Ash, and he promptly decided that 
May ought to be relieved of Lee’s com- 
pany. 

“Dat Lee Rack oughter be tuck out an’ 
showed over de plantation, Mustard,” 
Skeeter suggested. 

“You take him,” Mustard retorted. 

“ Whar’ll I take him?” Skeeter asked. 

“ Anywhar will do,” Mustard replied. 
“Lead him out in de woods an’ show him 
whut a tree looks like.” 
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“ Dat’s whut I’ll do,” Skeeter chuckled. 
“ Atter I show him a log an’ a stump an’ 
a bush, an’ let him slap a muskeeter or two, 
T'll lead him to de ole wishin’ vault an’ let 
him make a wish or two on May Ash. He 
needs some graveyard help!” 

But when Skeeter started out in the 
woods with Lee Rack, he found that in 
many respects his own education had been 
sadly neglected. Rack knew the name of 
every tree and vine and tuft of grass they 
passed. He knew every bird whose note 
was heard in the woods, and told Skeeter 
about their habits, their nests, the color of 
their eggs, and the kind of food they ate. 

He suddenly paused in the midst of a 
splatter of talk and pointed out a little 
fawn, which was sporting on the other side 
of some huckleberry bushes on the far side 
of the lake. 

“Dat little deer’s maw ain’t in dem 
huckleberry bushes,”’ Rack said. ‘‘ She’s 
layin’ in dat blackberry thicket on de 
yuther side of dat ole stump. I kin tell 
by de way dat little feller keeps his head 
in dat direction.” 

On the edge of the lake, Rack called 
Skeeter’s attention to a great commotion 
in the water around some cypress knees. 
Large fish were leaping high in the water 
and falling upon the surface with a loud 
slap. 

“Dem fish is flouncin’,” Rack told him. 
“‘Dat’s de way dem buffalo fish lays eggs. 
Dem fish eggs falls on top of de water an’ 
sinks down in de ooze aroun’ de stumps, 
whar dey are hatched out.” 

He suddenly turned from this and point- 
ed out another place in the pool, where 
caterpillars were falling into the water 


‘from the leaves of an overhanging tree. A 


moment after a worm fell, there would be 
a slight ripple upon the surface of the 
water, where a fish had risen to get the 
worm. Lee Rack told the name of the 
worm, the tree, and the fish, and delivered 
a lecture to Skeeter upon how to prepare 
artificial bait in imitation of the caterpillar, 
and how to cast for the trout which were 
striking. 

Long before this was half over, Skeeter 
was gasping for breath and fanning himself 
with his derby hat. He was surfeited with 
much gratuitous information. 

“ Dis dang nigger knows too much,” he 
announced to himself. 

Lee Rack’s mere presence became an an- 
noyance, an exasperation, a provocation to 


rise up and smite, a temptation to get down 
upon all fours and growl and bite. 

“My Gawd!” Skeeter wailed at last, 
when he could stand it no longer. ‘“ Don’t 
you never stop talkin’?” 

“‘ When you git yo’ bucket full, git away 
from de pump,” Lee Rack laughed. 

“ Git silent, nigger! Git silent!” Skeeter 
commanded. “See kin you suppress yo’ 
jackace jaw ontil I leads you to de wishin’ 
vault. Den you kin start agin.” 

For a wonder, Lee Rack was silent until 
Skeeter could conduct him across a portion 
of the swamp to the old brick vault where 
many people, white and black, for many 
years, had come to make their vows of 
love and to wish for some great acquisition 
in the realm of affection. 

Skeeter pointed out the inscription upon 
the name plate, translating it with a most 
liberal construction, and called his com- 
panion’s attention to a loose brick just be- 
low the marble plate. 

“‘ Eve’ybody whut comes here does de 
same thing,” Skeeter told him. ‘ White or 
black, dey takes a position and walks in a 
straight line todes dis here grave. When 
dey comes to a tree, dey stops and taps 
three times wid the ends of deir fingers on 
dat tree, an’ whispers de wish dat dey wants 
to come true.” 

Lee Rack opened his mouth to speak. 

“Git silent!” Skeeter snapped. ‘ When 
I talks, you listen! When dey taps on all 
de trees dey comes to, an’ gits to dis Voo- 
doo tomb, dey makes a cross on dese ol’ 
worn bricks wid a piece of rock an’ repeats 
de wish out loud.” 

“Lawd! Lawd!” Lee Rack murmured. 

“Shut up! Ef you git started talkin’ 
agin, you cain’t stop! See all dem scratches 
whut dey’s made on dem bricks?” Skeeter 
indicated the marks with the toe of his 
shoe. ‘“ Some of dese bricks is mighty nigh 
wore away bein’ crossed on.” 

Lee Rack was not permitted to speak, 
or he might have expressed his apprecia- 
tion of an odd thing. Few have ever heard 
of anything like this. There have been 
wishing wells and wishing rings and even 
wishing lamps, but a wishing tomb is some- 
thing new under the sun. Lee knew that 
people drank of the wishing well, and 
twisted the wishing ring, and rubbed the 
wishing lamp, and he wondered if they did 
nothing but scratch a cross upon the bricks 
of the wishing tomb. He opened his mouth 
to ask, but Skeeter stopped him. 
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“ Don’t talk so much! Yo’ tongue needs 
arest! Dar is one mo’ little thing you does 
to make yo’ wish come true,” Skeeter re- 
sumed, pointing with the toe of his shoe 
to a loose brick in the vault. “ You got 
-to make dis vault a little offerin’ of some 
kind. You got to render somepin. You 
pulls out dis brick an’ places it in de hole 
whar de brick wus.” 

Thereupon Skeeter knelt down, removed 
the brick, and inserted his hand. He 
brought forth a rabbit’s foot, a small onion 
pierced by a goose feather, a handful of 
hair mixed with pepper and salt, and a 
framework of thorns stuck into one an- 
other to form some strange design. Finally 
he brought forth a soiled envelope con- 
taining a two-dollar bill and several loose 
coins. 

Skeeter pocketed the money with an air 
of satisfaction. His voice broke forth in 


a loud wail, singing a familiar religious 
hymn. Smiling at Lee Rack, he patted the 
pocket where the money reposed and mur- 
mured: 
‘“‘T ain’t skeart to take dis money. Re- 
ligion is my shield 
Skeeter’s singing must have disturbed 
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the bumblebees. Several angry watchers 
on the walls keened a high note of warning 
to the hive and buzzed around Skeeter’s 
head. He went away from there. Lee 
Rack followed. It is ridiculous how one 
little bee can chase two grown men. 


II 


THE next day a great negro picnic con- 
vened at Nigger Baby Lake. There were 
all the things that make an ideal holiday 
for the colored people—crowds from every- 
where, arriving in every imaginable sort of 
conveyance; good things to eat and drink, 
especially plenty of ice water; the fish bit- 
ing hungrily, and all the folks happy. 

As chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, Skeeter took no part in the vari- 
ous forms of amusement, but sat with his 
back against a tree and watched the people 
in instant readiness to serve where he was 
needed. 

“Tt shore do beat heck about us coun- 
try niggers,” Skeeter said to himself as he 
watched the shifting crowd. ‘‘ Whutever 
us colored country folks is got dat is new 
and shiny, us wants to show it!” 

In corroboration of this statement he be- 
held a man who wore a new undershirt. 
The man was coatless, his shirt sleeves 
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were rolled up, and his collar and shirt 
bosom were unbuttoned and flared open. 

He saw another colored man who wore 
a new pair of socks. The legs of his trous- 
ers were rolled up above his shoe tops, and 
the hose, with the new, shiny garters that 
the merchant had “ throwed in” for what 
he overcharged him, were clearly visible. 

Next his attention was attracted to a 
colored person who had a new bandanna 
handkerchief, which protruded ostenta- 
tiously from the breast pocket of his coat. 
If he took off his coat during the day, he 
would be sure to tie the new kerchief 
around his neck. 

Then he watched a man who had recent- 
ly acquired a haircut by a real barber. The 
man wore no hat, and his every gesture 
was a motion upward toward his head. 

After Skeeter had assured himself that 
the picnic was well started, and that all the 
people could amuse themselves without his 
supervision, he rose, dusted off the seat of 
his trousers with a sideslap motion of his 
hands, and began to seek entertainment for 
himself. May Ash interested him most. 

“A feller whut plans to git married to 
a puffeckly strange gal had oughter inter- 
juice hisself to her fambly,” he decided. 
“Ef dar’s any objection to my mattermony 
plans, I oughter find it out from dem.” 

First, he went to her father. 

“T’m got a notion I would like to set 
up to May Ash,” Skeeter told him. “ Kin 
you gib me yo’ blessin’ an’ wish me well?” 

“Naw, suh—I likes Lee Rack better’n 
anybody. He’s a good, hard-wuckin’ nig- 
ger wid an inquirin’ mind. He tries to 
learn about eve’ything, an’ he don’t mind 
tellin’ everybody all he knows. In fack, 
he craves to tell ’em. He knows a lot, too; 
an’ yit he don’t look down on po’ folks 
like me, whut wucks hard an’ ain’t never 
had no chance to learn nothin’.” 

There was a good deal more like this, 
and Skeeter tore himself away as soon as 
he could. 

“Dat ol’ coot quacks right along in 
favor of Lee Rack,” he remarked. “I'll 
go hunt up dat gal’s maw. Mebbe I'll 
look better to her dan Lee do.” 

But no—when he found the mother, he 
saw that she would never be opposed to 
anybody. She had taken things easily all 
her life and had let her children do as they 
pleased. She liked Lee Rack, liked Skee- 
ter, liked the whole world, and “ didn’t 
hab nothin’ ag’in’ nobody.” 
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“ Rack is a kinder queer nigger boy,” 
she murmured. ‘“I’s knowed Lee Rack 
ever since he wus bawn, an’ he’s de best 
nigger I ever knowed. He ain’t never did 
nothin’ wrong, an’ ain’t got no bad habits 
a-tall.” 

Skeeter’s eyes opened wide at this bit of 
information. 

“You mean to say dat nigger ain’t got 
no bad habits? Don’t drink? Don’t cuss? 
Don’t gamble?” 

“ Dat’s whut he don’t,” Maw Ash an- 
swered. 

“ My Lawd!” Skeeter howled. “ Do he 
go to church reg’lar, an’ never cuts out 
meetin’? Goes to de lodge, an’ don’t git 
behind wid his dues, an’ don’t fergit de 
password? Eats jes’ whut he had oughter, 
an’ don’t git no indigestion? Goes to bed 
eve’y night, an’ never lays out?” 

“ Dat’s whut he do,” she murmured. 


“Lawd! Lawd!” Skeeter wailed. “TI 


never knowed I’d live to see dis here day! 
You mean to say he don’t steal, an’ don’t 
lie, an’ don’t do nothin’?” 

“ Dat’s whut he don’t.” 

“ My gawsh!” Skeeter exclaimed. ‘“ Dat 
nigger jes’ nacherly ain’t nachel!” 

“?Tain’t agin’ nature to be good, is it?” 


Maw Ash asked mildly. 

“ Suttinly!” Skeeter barked. “It’s ag’in’ 
nature—nigger nature, anyhow. Nobody 
ain’t good by nature—he’s good by grace. 
Ain’t you never been to no church an’ 
heard de preacher esplain dat? It’s kinder 
mystifyin’, an’ it’s strange, ef true; but 
dat’s whut de Bible say out’n de mouths 
of all de opossums.” 

“Lee Rack is puffeck!” May’s mother 
breathed in adoring tones. ‘“ Puffeck by 
nature an’ by grace!” 

“ Huh!” Skeeter grunted, and went away 
from there. 

He went back to the tree that had been 
his former point of observation, and sat 
down with his back against the trunk. He 
lighted a cigarette, tipped his derby hat 
over his forehead until it rested almost on 
the bridge of his nose, and gave himself to 
deep meditation. 

Skeeter decided that he did not like Lee 
Rack. He assured himself that he did like 
May Ash. He concluded that Lee had the 
inside track, and he must seek an advantage 
some way. Finally he announced his de- 
termination: 

“Dat Lee Rack needs a bad repitation 
wid dat Ash fambly. Dey thinks he is a 
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little tar-bucket angel. I mus’ spile his 
good standin’. Lucky fer me, ’twon’t be 
no trouble to gib him a bad rep!” 


IV 


SKEETER realized that he had little 
chance of interesting May Ash in himself. 
She was “ spoke for,” he told himself; but 
the day was before him and he had to find 
some amusement, so why let the course of 
true love run smoothly? It would be much 
more entertaining if he could roughen it up 
a little. He loved to mess with matrimony. 
So, assuring certain friends that it was the 
greatest practical joke of the year, he took 
them into his schemes, and the machinery 
of defamation began to operate at once. 

First, the Rev. Vinegar Atts, preacher 
in charge of the Shoofly Church, waddled 
up to where Lee Rack and May Ash sat 
together. Vinegar spraddled his corpo- 
rosity before them, looking like nothing so 
much as a big black washpot dressed in a 
coat and vest. He mopped the copious 
perspiration from his bald head and mur- 
mured: 

“Rack, dey tell me dat you done got 
religion an’ j’ined de church an’ refawmed 
yo’ evil life, and dat you now sets heavy 
in de Amen Cornder in de meetin’house. 
I shore am glad to hear dat yo’ habits ain’t 
whut dey use to wuz!” 

“ Huh!” Rack grunted, looking at Vine- 
gar Atts to see what ailed the fat preacher’s 
mind. Then he repeated: ‘ Huh!” 

Vinegar turned around with a jerk of 
surprise, looked at Lee Rack, and gazed at 
May Ash, as if confused by Lee’s answer. 
Then he apologized softly, looking at May 
as if he had inadvertently revealed a well- 
known secret. 

“T begs yo’ pardon,” he murmured, as 
he moved away. “Sorry I pulled de stop- 
per out’n dat jug when de lady folks wus 
aroun’!” 

When Vinegar had gone, May looked at 
Lee Rack with hot eyes. She looked as if 
she thought he had been holding out some- 
thing. She demanded no explanation, and 
asked no questions, but a big question 
mark flamed in the girl’s black eyes. 

“‘ Sometimes dese country niggers imbibe 
too freely at dese picnics,’ muttered Rack. 
“T figger Vinegar Atts is drunk!” 

A little later Hitch Diamond, the famous 
prize fighter of Tickfall, came up with his 
heavy tread and rumbled: 

“Lee, ax yo’ lady folks to escuse you 
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fer a little while. Us is got a little gamblin’ 
game started, an’ craves yo’ money. Dem 
ivory cubes wid ebony dots is callin’ you.” 

“T don’t shoot ’em,” Rack replied 
briefly. 

“You does not—which?” Hitch Dia- 
mond bellowed, and laughed with the see- 
saw cachinnation of a sportive donkey. 
“ Oh, Lawdy, dat’s a good one! You does 
not gamble—hee-haw! How come I lose all 
my prize fight money down in N’Awleens 
de las’ time I met up wid you? Ef you 
didn’t gamble an’ win it, you shore tuck 
it off’n me. Come along, cullud pusson, 
befo’ I gits gay an’ throws you in de lake! 
I been aimin’ to even up wid you ever 
since you come to Tickfall, an’ now you 
done arrive at yo’ come-uppance!” 

Then Hitch rambled off with the confi- 
dent air of one who expected Lee Rack to 
break away from his female companion 
and follow him at once. 

Once more May Ash turned to inspect 
her companion. Lee looked guilty of many 
things, as any man will when somebody 
stares at him questioningly. Who can tell 
how a man ought to look when he wishes 
to appear as innocent as he actually is? If 
nothing else, he will look guilty of attempt- 
ing to look innocent, and guilt will appear 
strong on the face of things. 

** All dese coons is drunk,” Lee said in 
an explanatory tone, and May Ash laughed 
aloud. 

After an interval which Skeeter hoped 
was sufficiently prolonged to prevent May 
Ash from suspecting a plot against Rack, 
there appeared Pap Curtain, a gentleman 
who snarled when he spoke, who always 
wore a twisted grin upon his yellow monkey 
face, and who had a secretive manner 
which seemed to indicate that he knew 
more than he cared to tell. These pe- 
culiarities had brought him a wide ac- 
quaintance among the citizenry who sit on 
grand juries and supervise the illegal acts 
of their fellows. 

“ Us is got a little cornshuck licker down 
in de woods, cullud pusson,” he snarled in 
a voice that sounded as if it was tied in a 
hard knot. 

“T don’t drink,” Rack replied. 

Pap straightened up, a look of great sur- 
prise upon his monkey face. His sneering 
lips twisted in an ironical smile, and in his 
sneaky, secretive manner he suggested: 

“ You means you never drinks when you 
cain’t get it?” 
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“T means I never indulges in de use of 
ojus licker,” Rack said. 

‘Since when is you tuck yo’ seat on de 
water waggin, brudder?” Pap asked, in a 
tone which indicated that he was thorough- 
ly unconvinced and unbelieving. 

“JT ain’t never drank,” declared Rack. 

Pap snickered. Then, with consummate 
acting, he looked at May Ash, and the light 
of a great comprehension glowed in his 
face. 

“ Beg parding!” he sighed, looking at 
May, but speaking to Rack. “ Beg pard- 
ing! I didn’t aim to drap nothin’ on yo’ 
toe!” 

Finally appeared Ginny Babe Chew, fat, 
uncouth, ragged, her face toothless, her 
whole aspect as hard and mean as the com- 
bination lock on a bank vault. For many 
years she had sat upon her front porch 
with her idle hands resting upon her fat 
knees, observing the negro events of Tick- 
fall with censorious eye, and commenting 
upon them with a tongue agleam with 
quick lightning and scathing in its effect. 
She was personally acquainted with all the 
family skeletons in families white and 
black, and oh, how she did enjoy leading 
out the procession of skeletons and having 
a public parade! Just one thing delighted 
her more—to drive nails in the coffins of 
moribund reputations. 

Ginny Babe Chew approached May Ash, 
walking ponderously, as if burdened with 
her venomous disapprobation of all sub- 
lunary things. She sat down beside the 
girl, striking the ground with a jolt like the 
the delivery of a ton of coal. Waving a 
dispersing hand at Lee Rack, she barked: 

“ Git away from here, nigger! I craves 
a civil conversation wid dis sister.” 

What Ginny said cannot be recorded 
here in her exact language. In fact, most 
of what Ginny says for publication has to 
be deleted, and the rest censored. She told 
May of all the meanness of all the men she 
had ever known, including several husbands 
of her own, who had gone the way of all 
the earth—peace to their ashes! 

She proceeded to warn the young wom- 
an against men like Lee Rack, recalling 
many instances of negroes she had known 
who seemed to have no faults, and yet 
proved to be the worst of all. With the 


aid of much profanity and many blasphe- 
mous comments, she quoted the Bible to 
the effect that among men there were none 
that the very 


righteous, no, not one; 
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thoughts of their hearts were evil, and only 
evil continually. Men, she said, were prone 
to evil as the sparks fly upward, and “a 
damned sight proner dan dat.” The poison 
of asps was under their tongues, and with 
their lips had they sworn deceit. 

“Dis here Lee Rack is a whitewarshed 
sepulcher,” she howled, “ full of dead men’s 
bones an’ all uncleanness. Dat’s whut I 
calls him—a whitewarshed sepulcher!” 

And here Skeeter Butts rested the case. 
He knew that when Ginny Babe finished, 
there would be nothing more to be said. 


NY 


THE preponderance of the evidence was 
against Lee Rack, and May Ash was thor- 
oughly convinced that he was a bad egg. 
He had looked all right from the outside, 
but those old comrades of his former days 
had inadvertently cracked the shell and re- 
vealed the rottenness within. She sought 
refuge with her family, and remained as 
close to her mother through the hours of 
the hot afternoon as a young colt clings to 
the old mare. 

Skeeter Butts was amused and elated, 
for his little plan had worked well. When 
he saw May under the constant protection 
of her family, he knew that his friends had 
done their part with skill and success. How- 
ever, Pap Curtain came and uttered a word 
of warning: 

“Skeeter, dat Lee Rack is all swolled 
up like a poisoned pup. He won’t speak 
to nobody, an’ he looks to me like he’s 
meditatin’ revengeance.” 

“ He don’t know I fixed up dat buzzo 
on him, do he?” Skeeter asked. 

“ Naw, but he mought find out. Ef he 
do, you better hunt somewhar fer to git!” 

“Ef none of you niggers didn’t over- 
speak yo’selfs, he won’t find out about me, 
an’ I'll be safe,” Skeeter said confidently. 
“In fack, I’m gittin’ ready now to go over 
an’ pay a little coteship to May Ash. When 
eatin’ time comes, I craves to eat wid her. 
I aims to git all de diffunt kinds of some- 
pin to eat dar is an’ lay it on her lap. 
Womenfolks likes good perviders!” 

As for Lee Rack, the day was spoiled 
for him. When May retired to the shelter 
of her family, he had followed her and had 
tried to act as if nothing had happened; 
but he could not get away with it. In such 
an atmosphere of suspicion he naturally 
acted the part of a man who was guilty 
and had been found out. 
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No one is more miserable than an inno- 
cent man falsely accused. Rack could not 
save his face, but revealed his wretchedness 
acutely and finally drew off to himself. To 
the Ashes he looked like a man anticipating 
the arrival of a mob and feeling that he 
richly deserved to be hanged. 

When Skeeter joined the Ash family 
group, Rack noticed how gracious May 
was to him—a fact which did not con- 
tribute to the discredited man’s happiness. 
He watched with jealous eyes, and as the 
afternoon passed he began to suspect that 
Skeeter had plotted an elaborate scheme 
for the elimination of his rival. Rack won- 
dered that the Ash family would eject him 
so unceremoniously upon the mere suspi- 
cion that he was not a good man, and yet 
would accept Skeeter Butts, who notorious- 
ly was not good, did not want to be good, 
and was glad of it. 

And then Lee Rack, having an inquiring 
mind, sought the consofations of literature. 
He had a little book which he always car- 
ried in his pocket, and which was encyclo- 
pedic in its scope. It contained about one 
million facts about the earth and sea and 
sky and all that dwelt therein. Lee had 


begun to read at “A” and was going 


through. He had now arrived at O, and 
he opened and read: 


ORDEAL, Trial By—otherwise termed “ Judg- 
ment of God.” There were several kinds. Ordeal 
by hot iron consisted in compelling the accused 
person to pick up a ball of hot iron in his hand 
and move with it to a certain distance. If, after 
the trial, his hand was uninjured, and he gave no 
indication of pain, he was considered innocent. 


There was much more of this, but Lee 
Rack stopped right there. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “I onderstan’s 
about dat—de guilty man jes’ nachelly 
picks a hot one an’ gits burned; but de 
blessed good Lawd jes’ nachelly guides de 
hand of a innercent man, an’ he picks out a 
ball of iron dat is jes’ kinder warmish. Dat 
is why it is called de jedgment of Gawd.” 

He pocketed the book and sank into a 
meditation so profound as to exclude all 
other things upon that noisy picnic ground. 
It was at this time that Pap Curtain warned 
Skeeter that Lee was meditating revenge. 

There is a nursery rime about a dog 
whose name was Rover, and when he died 
he died all over. Not otherwise, when a 
colored man thinks, he thinks all over, and 
nothing can vitalize him to an interest in 
the life around him until his mental pro- 
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cesses cease. The afternoon passed while 
Rack sat and thought. 

“ Just as the sun was setting that eve- 
ning, Skeeter Butts, to divert suspicion 
from himself, invited Lee Rack to accom- 
pany him and May Ash as they walked 
homeward through the swamp from the 
scene of the picnic. Lee accepted the in- 
vitation, but during the walk he was silent 
and thoughtful. In spite of old Ash’s as- 
sertion that Lee loved to tell all he knew, 
Rack could keep some things to himself. 
Up to that time he had not told all he 
knew. 

When Lee saw that they were near the 
spot where the famous “ wishing vault ” 
was located, he suggested that they should 
walk over to see it again. 

“T aims to leave dis place to-morrer, and 
dis am my last chance,” he said. 

“T ain’t so much in favor of gwine to a 
grave when de night draws nigh,” Skeeter 
remarked. “I’m got a kind of hunch dat 
foolin’ aroun’ whar dead folks is at won’t 
fotch me no luck.” 

However, they turned aside to visit the 
vault. Upon the marble name plate they 
again read the almost incredible record of 
the longevity of Célestine Narcisse. As 
they did so, a big black bumblebee sailed 
around their heads. 

“Look out!” May Ash_ exclaimed. 
“Skeeter Butts says ef a graveyard bum- 
blebee stings you, you will die!” 

“T ain’t skeart of dem bees,” Rack said 
quietly. ‘“ Ef a nigger is a good, decent, 
honest, truthful man, a bumblebee won’t 
sting him.” 

“ A bumblerbee won’t—which?” Skeeter 
Butts howled. 

“T said ef a nigger is a real good man, 
a bee won’t sting him,” Rack repeated. 

“Does you cornsider yo’self a good 
man?” Skeeter inquired ominously. 

“T does. I suttinly does,” Rack assert- 
ed solemnly. “I’s a good nigger. I done 
got scandalized at dat picnic to-day, but 
all dem tales wus lies.” 

“Ts you willin’ to prove dat you is a 
good man by dat bumblerbee test ?”’ Skeeter 
demanded. 

“ Suttinly,” Rack replied. ‘“ No bum- 
blebee will sting me, because I is a good 
man.” 

“TI bet you twenty dollars!” Skeeter 
Butts announced, quickly laying the money 
on the top of the vault. 

Lee Rack took two ten-dollar bills out 
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of his pocket, covered the money, and then 
quietly placed the entire amount in his 
wallet. 

Skeeter opened his mouth to protest that 
it was not fair to pouch the money until 
the wager was decided; but before he had 
uttered a word a bumblebee sailed around 
their heads. 

“ Spat! ” 

With a motion of his hand as quick as 
the slap of a cat, Lee caught the bee in his 
bare fingers, crushed it lifeless, and laid 
it upon the top of the vault. No use for 
Skeeter to protest about his money now, 
for he had lost it! 

May Ash looked at Rack in silent won- 
der. Skeeter Butts shuddered. Another 
bee passed them, and Rack reached for it, 
but it escaped and entered a hole in the top 
of the vault. 

“All dese bees is gittin’ home fer de 
night now,” Lee remarked. 

Suddenly he thrust his hand upward like 
a professional baseball player. A black 
bumblebee struck his palm with a loud slap, 
and Rack laid the lifeless form beside the 
other insect. Two more were caught as 
ruthlessly, as fearlessly, as harmlessly, and 
then May Ash declared: 

“ Skeeter Butts, dar ain’t no nigger in 
de world who kin do dat, excusin’ a good 
nigger who is pertected by Gawd. De good 
Lawd is shore takin’ care of Lee Rack!” 

“Tt am de judgment of Gawd,” Lee 
Rack said solemnly. 

Skeeter Butts did not reply. He was 
leaning against the side of the vault in deep 
thought. 

“‘ Dar’s a ketch in it somewhar,”’ he whis- 
pered to himself, as Lee Rack reached up 
and snatched still another luckless insect 
out of the air. 

Suddenly Skeeter thought he saw a great 
light. He knew that Lee Rack was a na- 
ture lover, and was familiar with bugs and 
worms and all sorts of things like that. He 
concluded that these were graveyard bum- 
blebees, and that Rack had found out that 
they differed from all other bumblebees in 
this respect—the graveyard bumblebee 
could not sting. 

Skeeter reflected that he had often heard 
that if a man was stung by a graveyard 
bumblebee, he would die; but no doubt 
that was just the “ketch.” He had never 
heard of any one dying from the sting of 
such an insect. In fact, he had never 
heard of any one being stung by one. This 
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brought him to the same conclusion—that 
a graveyard bumblebee cannot sting. 

“Dese insecks is graveyard bumble- 
bees,” Lee Rack remarked, as if he had 
been able to read the very thought in 
Skeeter’s mind. He threw up his hand, 
caught another, and held it in his open 
palm before Skeeter’s popping eyes. ‘“‘ You 
notice I always picks out bees whut is in 
deep mournin’.” 

This was a straight tip to Skeeter; but 
that colored man, eagerly looking forthe 
“ketch,” failed to catch the point. 

“Tt is time fer you to ketch one, Skeet- 
er,” May Ash said. ‘“ You tol’ me dis at- 
ternoon dat you wus as good a man as Lee 
Rack, an’ now you got to prove it.” 

Thereupon Skeeter Butts, having decided 
where the “ ketch ” was, decided to catch 
a bee. With a natural eye for beauty, he 
selected a big, white-faced tiger fellow 
dressed in eiderdown pants and a dark blue 
velvet coat embroidered with yellow braid. 
It would be a gorgeous catch! 

As it flew by, Skeeter thrust up his hand 
and caught the bee in the exact center of 
his palm. Then he emitted a yell of fright 
and pain that shook the hat off his head. 


He opened his hand, already swelling and 
anguished, and tears of agony streamed 
down his face. 

“My Gawd!” Skeeter wailed. ‘ Whut 
is done happened to me?” 

He gazed pitifully at his hand, which was 
increasing in size until it began to resemble 
a baseball mitt. The bee was still in his 
palm. Lee Rack picked it up, placed it 
beside the ones he had captured, and point- 
ed out a great difference in their appear- 
ance. 

““ Dem: bees I kotch is all dead black,” 
he explained. “ Dem black kind ain’t got 
no stinger. De one you kotch is white- 
faced, an’ all dolled up in purple an’ gold 
an’ shiny velvet. You ain’t exoncise dis- 
cretion an’ seleck de right kind. Dis am 
de jedgment of Gawd!” 

“IT shore picked a hot one!” Skeeter 
whimpered. ‘I reckin I better be gittin’ 
back to town wid dis hand, an’ git a 
doctor.” 

““Good-by, Skeeter!” May Ash said 
cheerfully. “I reckin me an’ Lee Rack 
won’t never see you no more. Ef you gits 
stung by a graveyard bumblebee, you die. 
You said dat, and you is a truthful man!” 
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THRow out the brushes, stiffened and worn, 
Burn up the paint-smock, faded and torn, 
Sweep out the paint tubes, broken and dried— 
Mark how he tore them to scrape inside. 
Paints are so precious, paints come so high 
Painters must save, if they cannot buy. 


Take down the paintings, label them well, 
Now that he’s dead they’re certain to sell. 
This one he painted aching with cold— 
He could have had warmth, if it had sold. 
Now it will sell for a fine amount. 

If he went hungry then, does it count? 


He dreamed high dreams. Of making a name? 
Of buyers flocking who never came? 

No. He dreamed dreams of work well done— 
His work is ended. His dreams are won. 

And does it cheer him, now he has gone, 
Knowing his paintings ever live on? 


Well, if he suffered for each brush touch 
Perhaps it didn’t matter—much. 

And if it mattered we'll never know— 
Come, close the door to the studio. 
But leave the key as you turn away— 
Another painter moves in, to-day. 


Charlotte Mish 

























HE streets of Port Linton were 

empty under the brazen glare of the 

sun, so that Captain Vincey’s steps 
rang loud. They were unsteady, too. The 
heat came up from the white coral road in 
tremulous waves, and worried him. The 
blue sea and the blue sky, the white build- 
ings and the white roads, and the great, 
fierce, brassy sun all dazzled him. He 
dropped his stick with a clatter, and from 
under the swing door of Willie’s Bar a dog 
ran out, sniffed at the stick, and ran back 
again. 

“Tt’s the heat,” said Vincey to himself, 
as he straightened up. 

But in hissheart he was a little frightened 
by the giddiness, the surging in his head, 
and by the theatrically empty look of the 
world. He could not quite remember what 
had brought him out at this hour, but his 
footsteps were certainly directed toward 
the club. 

He decided not to go there, and went 
on down the hill—a big, swaggering man, 
in a rumpled white linen suit and a green- 
lined, helmet. 

“‘A t-touch of the sun,” he said to him- 
self. 

He realized now that he could not very 
well go home alone, though he wanted to 
go home. He had had no lunch. He had 
sat in his office, looking over some papers, 
with a bottle of whisky on the desk. 

“ Got to c-cut down on that,” he thought. 
“ Plays the devil with a man’s health!” 

Sometimes, in his blackest hours, he felt 
that perhaps it was not only his health that 
had suffered. He would remember the 
James Vincey who had come to Port Lin- 
ton twenty years ago, and sometimes he 
even shed tears, thinking of that promising 
young man and of what he had become. 

Turning the corner, he saw before him 
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the cool, dim office of the Green Arrow 
Navigation Company. He made for it with 
what haste he could. There was his refuge. 

The doors stood open, and in he went. 
It was a dignified and handsome office. 
Along one side was a mahogany counter, 
and facing it were groups of wicker chairs 
and tables beneath palms in pots. At the 
end was a low wooden railing with a gate, 
and behind this a girl sat at a typewriter. 

As he went toward her, she came hurry- 
ing out of the inclosure, shutting the gate 
behind her. 

“ Hello, Uncle James!” she said casu- 
ally. 
“Lo, Joey!” he answered. “ T-touch— 
sun.” 

He sank heavily into one of the wicker 
chairs and took off his helmet. 

“‘ Shall I get you a carriage?” she asked. 

“ Might be ’visable,” he said. 

She turned, went back through the bar- 
rier to a door at the rear, and knocked. 

“Come in!” said a voice. 

She entered the private office, where a 
mild little gray-haired man sat at a desk. 

“Uncle James isn’t feeling very well,” 
she said. There was no embarrassment in 
her manner, nor in the gray-haired man’s. 
“T want to get a carriage, and I left my 
purse at home,” she went on. “Can I get 
ten shillings, Mr. Brown, please?” 

He pulled forward a little tin cash box, 
unlocked it, and took out a ten-shilling 
note. The girl, bending over his desk, 
wrote on a slip of paper: 


July 8—ten shillings—J. Cratc. 


The transaction was a familiar one to 
both of them. 

She was a thin young creature with dark 
gray eyes and bobbed hair cut square across 
her wide brow. She would have been 
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pretty, with more color and animation. She 
might even have been beautiful; but her 
face was pale and impassive, and she had 
an air of quiet indifference, like one accus- 
tomed to being taken for granted and 
thankful to have it so. 

“Why don’t you drive home with him, 
Joey?” 

“Tt’s only half past two, Mr. Brown.” 

“There’s nothing much to be done, 
Joey. Sprague will be back in a few mo- 
ments. You go along with the captain.” 

“ But the last day, Mr. Brown!” 

“ Pshaw!” said he. “ Everything’s ready 
for the new man, Joey. Everything’s in 
order.” 

“Ym going to miss you awfully, Mr. 
Brown!” 

There was a subdued sort of distress in 
her voice that touched him. He patted her 
shoulder kindly. 

“ T'll be coming back to the island in six 
months, Joey, and then I’ll look in now and 
then to see how things are getting along. 
This new man—I don’t fancy he'll make 
many changes. Things will go on in the 
same old way. You go along home with 
the captain, Joey.” 

“T wish you a good trip, Mr. Brown. 
Good-by!” 

“Pshaw!” he said again. 
we'll say, Joey.” 

“ Au revoir, Mr. Brown, and thank you.” 

They shook hands, smiling at each other. 

“Tl just step out now and say good 
afternoon to your uncle,” said Brown. 

Captain Vincey rose politely, dropping 
his helmet and stick. 

“Wish you—besht—short of trip,” he 
said. 

He was perfectly aware that he was 
swaying on his feet and speaking indistinct- 
ly, and that his niece and Mr. Brown were 
both aware of it; but none of them felt 
constrained or embarrassed. Captain Vin- 
cey’s little weakness was simply to be taken 
for granted. 

The hack driver took it for granted. He 
helped the captain into the carriage—car- 
riages are the only vehicles in Port Lin- 
ton — with a grave and sympathetic air. 
Joey climbed in on the other side, and they 
set off. Every one who saw them took it 
for granted. 

“ There goes Vincey—tight again! Joey’s 
taking him home.” 

They drove through the little town and 
out into the country, along the white road 
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lined with oleanders, rose pink, creamy 
white, and scarlet, under the blue, blue sky. 
When she had first come here, this loveli- 
ness had stirred Joey to delight, but not 
any longer. She dare not be stirred now. 
She saw before her a way interminably 
long and weary, and she went forward in a 
sort of blindness, not stopping, not think- 
ing, only enduring. 

The carriage drew up before a little 
house standing on a hill, and the driver got 
down to assist the captain. He had a great 
deal of trouble, for Vincey was a big man 
and he a small one. 

Joey picked up the helmet and stick from 
the road, and followed them to the house. 
Mrs. Vincey opened the door and received 
her son, and Joey paid the driver. All 
taken for granted! 

“Your Uncle James says he doesn’t care 
for any tea. It’s this heat.” 

An unconquerable woman was Captain 
Vincey’s mother—slight and small, straight 
as a dart, always neat and dignified and 
smiling. She was nearly seventy, but she 
did not look it, so great was the spirit that 
animated her fragile body. 

She had made a pot of tea, and she and 
her granddaughter drank it in the kitchen. 

“« Joey,” she said, “I'll have to ask you 
to get me a little money to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow? But the new man’s com- 
ing to-morrow, gran.” 

Both were silent for a time, looking out 
of the window, where below them the blue 
Atlantic stretched, unendurably bright in 
the sun. Mrs. Vincey was thinking of her 
old home in Kent, of green fields and drip- 
ping trees under the soft blue of an April 
sky. It was strange that the days of her 
girlhood seemed so close to her, so much 
more real than all the years of wandering 
with her engineer husband in South Ameri- 
ca, in Canada, in New York. That was 
all a little nebulous. What was vivid was 
the memory of her Kentish fields. 

But to Joey the memory of her girlhood 
seemed so remote as to be incredible. She 
was the only child of Mrs. Vincey’s daugh- 
ter and her American husband, left an or- 
phan now, and penniless. She had come 
to Port Linton from New York, three years 
ago, a jolly, lively schoolgirl of seventeen, 
ready for adventure; and she had found— 
this. 

“T think you’d be happier if you found 
something to do, wouldn’t you, Joey?” 
Mrs. Vincey had said. 
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Joey had gone to see Mr. Brown—who 
was expecting her—and he had taken her 
into his office. 

Mrs. Vincey stayed home and kept 
house. With smiling dignity she faced 
tradesmen who explained why they could 
give her no more credit. Morning after 
morning she telephoned her son’s business 
partner, to tell him that “ Captain Vincey 
was ill, and couldn’t come to the office.” 
She cooked meals and served them decent- 
ly, out of Heaven knows what pitiful ma- 
terials. She had kept the house neat, she 
had sat up at night, patching and turning 
and mending clothes for them all. 

And she would not see, she dared not 
See, what was happening to Joey—the jolly 
schoolgirl turning into this pale, still wom- 
an. She would willingly have given her life 
for Joey, but she would not admit her son’s 
shame. It must be taken for granted! 

Better to look at the dazzling blue sea 
than at Joey’s pale face. 

“ Another cup of tea, Joey?” 

“ Yes, thank you, gran.” 

They did not mention the money again. 
Joey knew that her grandmother would not 
have asked for it, if it had not been urgent- 
ly needed; and Mrs. Vincey knew that if 
it were in any way possible, Joey would get 
it for her at any cost. 

The sun went down and a fresh breeze 
sprang up. The two women ate their sup- 

‘per of bread and cheese and more tea, in 
the kitchen, while Captain Vincey slept up- 
stairs in his room. The moon came up and 
made a silver path on the dark sea, for 
prisoners to look at, if they chose. 

“Good night, gran dear!” 

“ Good night, Joey. You're a good girl, 
Joey. Sleep well!” 

But Joey did not sleep very well. She 
sat up in bed, looking out at the garden, 
where the moon was shining. A _ breeze 
blew in her face, fragrant with jasmine. 

“ If only the new manager will be nice!” 
she thought. ‘“ Oh, please let him be nice!” 

The captain was much better in the 
morning. He bathed and shaved, put on 
a clean white suit, and came down to break- 
fast in a witty and cheerful humor. 

“Left my bicycle at the club,” he said. 
“You'd better telephone for a carriage, 
Joey. The walk into town is a little too 


much for me—at my age.” ; 
As Joey had had to leave her own bicycle 

at the office the day before, in order to take 

him home, he asked her to drive in with 
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him; but she said she would enjoy the 
walk. 

Two miles of white coral road in the 
blazing sun, after an insufficient breakfast! 
It was better, though, than sitting beside 
the captain, driving in state past the shops 
where they owed money. 

She was a little late, and the boat had 
come in unusually early. She was lying 

alongside the wharf, already unloading, and 
the door of the private office was shut. 

“ He’s come!” Sprague whispered to her. 
“ He’s in there, talking to McLean.” 

“ What’s he like?” asked Joey. 

“ Hard as nails!” said Sprague. 

She uncovered her typewriter and sat 
down before it, but she had no work to do. 
She could only sit there, with her heart like 
lead. 

The door of the private office opened, 
and McLean came out. 

“Mr. Napier wants to see you,” he said 
briefly to Joey. As he moved away, she 
heard him mutter: ‘“ New brooms sweep 
clean!” 

She got up and went into the private 
office, and there, at Mr. Brown’s desk, sat 
the new man. It was a shock to find him 
so young. He looked almost boyish. He 
was thin and dark, with a careless, preoc- 
cupied air. 

“Miss Craig?” he said. ‘“ Sit down! 
Take a letter, please. ‘ Messrs. Pryden & 
Fort, P-r-y—’” 

“1’m sorry, but I don’t take shorthand,” 
Joey interrupted in her quiet way. 

He glanced up at her. 

“TI thought—” he began, and stopped 
short as their eyes met. 


Il 


Mark Napier was hard as nails, in a 
way. Lucky for him that he was! 

He had been a boy of eighteen, just out 
of school, and ready to enter Oxford, when 
the war broke out. He had enlisted, and 
had been sent to Flanders; had _ been 
wounded, patched up and sent back, and 
wounded twice again. The third time the 
doctors told him that very likely he would 
never walk again. 

For six months he had lain in the hos- 
pital, facing that possibility, facing all the 
other new things he had learned. In the 
course of time the doctors had reversed 
their decision, and he was discharged as 
cured—a most interesting case. 

He went home—only he had no home 
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to go to. The war had done for his family. 
His mother had died, his brother had been 
killed, and so had most of the friends he 
had cared for. There was no money— 
nothing at all left for young Napier. 

He had got a post as clerk in the London 
office of the Green Arrow Navigation Com- 
pany. He had been only twenty-two then, 
and a queer mixture of boyishness and ma- 
turity. He had had a lifetime of experi- 
ence of a sort; but of average, everyday 
life he knew next to nothing. He was a 
shabby, silent boy, coolly and doggedly de- 
termined to get on in the world. 

He had got on. Here he was, at twenty- 
nine, manager of the Port Linton branch, 
going to master Port Linton and go on to 
something better. He was still very young 
and intolerant in some ways, very mature 
in others. He was very lonely, proud as 
Lucifer, and stubborn as a mule. 

The leisurely air of the office—his office 
—had annoyed him. He knew how to han- 
dle men—he had learned that as a lieu- 
tenant at twenty-one. He was just, and he 
was inflexible. He saw that things were 
lamentably slack here, and he had wasted 
no time in telling Sprague and McLean 
that a new era had begun. 

He had intended to let this girl know it, 
too—until he had glanced up and their 
eyes met. 

Hard as nails was young Napier with 
Sprague, and McLean, and every one else 
with whom he did business; but not with 
Joey. 

“Mr. Brown used to give me notes about 
the letters, and I answered them myself,” 
she explained. 

Napier gave her his letters, and she an- 
swered them in the courteous and stilted 
fashion that Mr. Brown had taught her. 

“Tm sorry,” said Napier, “but I’m 
afraid this won’t quite do. Sit down, and 
I'll give you some idea of what I want.” 

While he talked, he often glanced at her, 
and always he found her steadfast gray 
eyes fixed upon his face. She took the let- 
ters away and did them over again—his 
way this time. 

“ She’s game,” he thought. 
ing—no excuses!” 

The others obeyed his orders because 
they had to; but Joey wanted to. She was 
eager to help. She admired his way of do- 
ing things. She was his friend. 

He had plenty of difficulties in this new 
job. Port Linton was a conservative Brit- 
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ish colony, and some of the old clients re- 
sented young Napier. McLean was dour- 
ly hostile; Sprague, under an obliging man- 
ner, was impatient and scornful. Only Joey 
stood by him with absolute loyalty. 

He would leave the door of his office 
open, so that he could see her at her type- 
writer. Even after she had gone, as he sat 
later at his work, he would look at the 
place where she had been and remember 
her wide-browed, candid face, her dark 
hair, her gray eyes. For that slender, quiet 
girl he felt a respect that was almost rev- 
erence, for she had the qualities that he 
prized above all others — dignity, reserve, 
and loyalty. 

They had very little to say to each other 
during those first three days, for they were 
very busy; but he was always aware of 
Joey, and in his heart he always had con- 


‘fidence that she was his friend, his faithful 


helper. 

“ There’s no one like her,” he thought 
comfortably. 

He thought her beautiful, too. He 
thought that her rare, slow smile was a 
wonderful thing, that her voice was the 
most solacing in all the world, that her 
sunburned hands were lovelier than any he 
had ever seen. His solitary and inflexible 
spirit turned toward her as its one refuge. 


Late on Friday afternoon McLean 
brought him the books, which he wanted 
to look over before paying the salaries on 
Saturday morning. Every one else had 
gone home, and he and McLean sat alone 
in the private office, which was filled with 
the light of the sunset. 

“Now!” thought McLean, watching. 
“Now you'll have something to talk about, 
my lad!” 

‘“‘What’s this?” said Napier, frowning. 

“What?” asked McLean, who knew very 
well. 

““Here’s fifteen pounds advanced to 
Sprague against his salary, before Christ- 
mas. It seems that he began paying it off, 
ten shillings a week, but here’s a month 
without paying anything; and here—why, 
he’s been getting full pay for the past six 
weeks, and he still owes seven pounds!” 

“His mother’s been ill,” said McLean. 

Napier said nothing. He didn’t need to 
speak—his look was enough. 

“You'll also find,” volunteered McLean, 
“that on the first of the month I had a 
week’s salary in advance.” 
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“ This won’t do!” said Napier briefly. 
McLean emptied Mr. Brewn’s little cash 

box on the desk. 

“What’s this?” said Napier, looking 
at the slips of paper. “‘ July 5, five shil- 
lings—J. Craig,’ ‘ July 8, ten shillings—J. 
Craig ’—so many of them!” 

“It’s for cash advanced,” said McLean, 
looking at him. 

“I see!” said Napier. 

He stacked all the slips into a neat little 
pile and sat for a moment staring at them. 
It was a disgraceful thing, to run an office 
like this. It was not only slack, but very 
close to dishonesty. It was the firm’s 
money these people were using. 

“Have a cigarette?” he said abruptly, 
holding out his case to McLean. 

“ Thanks!” replied McLean, hiding a 
start of surprise. 

For a time they smoked in silence. 

“T can’t be hard on Sprague and Mc- 
Lean and not speak to her,” Napier was 
thinking. ‘That would be too damned 
unjust. Her whole week’s salary has been 


paid already, and she may need it badly. 
She may be in serious trouble.” 

A great wave of tenderness swept over 
him as he thought of Joey. She was so 


pale and slight, so young. 

“He’s almost human, after all!” Mc- 
Lean told himself, glancing at the new 
manager. He waited for awhile. ‘“ Well?” 
he inquired at last. “ What do you want 
me to do about the pay envelopes, Mr. 
Napier?” 

“ Deduct ten shillings from Sprague’s,” 
said Napier. ‘“ Deduct ten shillings each 
week until his loan is repaid. It’s impos- 
sible to run an office like this. Now, what 
about you? How do you want to manage 
your advance? Ten—” 

“You can pay me nothing at all this 
week,” McLean replied curtly. 

There was another silence. 

“ What about—Miss Craig?” asked Na- 
pier. ‘“ Is she—entirely dependent on her 
salary?” 

“T can’t say.” 

“‘ Does she—live alone?” 

“She does not. She lives with her uncle 
and her grandmother.” 

‘“* Her uncle—what does he do?” 

“‘ He’s in the commission business.” 

The sun was going down, and the light 
was draining fast out of the sky. Napier’s 
face was in shadow. 

“McLean has a wife and child,” he 
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thought, “and Sprague supports his 
mother. She lives at home, with her peo- 
ple. I’ve got to be just!” 

“Well?” asked McLean. 

“Don’t make up an envelope for Miss 
Craig,” said Napier, rising. 

After a solitary dinner, he walked down 
to the water front, and smoked a pipe, 
looking out over the little harbor. He was 
very unhappy over this problem. 


II 


“You see,” said Mark Napier, “ I want 
to start with a clean slate, Miss Craig. 
You will understand.” 

He was sitting on the edge of his desk, 
facing her, and she looked steadily back at 
him. 

“Yes, I do see!” she said. 

And it was true. He wasn’t like Mr. 
Brown, mild and kind and easy-going. 

“‘T want to make a success of this thing,” 
he had told her before, and she had re- 
sponded whole-heartedly. 

He couldn’t understand her miserable 
anxieties, and she didn’t want him to. She 
wanted to help him make a success. 

“ But—er—if you would rather,” he 
said now, ‘“‘ we could deduct a little every 
week.” 

His dark face had flushed, but he kept 
his eyes upon her with an anxious inten- 
sity. If she wanted her money, she should 
have it. 

“Oh, no, thanks!” replied Joey politely. 
“It’s all right as it is, thank you.” 

Her face grew scarlet. She dropped her 
eyes and turned away her head; and, see- 
ing her so, he knew that he loved her. 

“Tf there’s ever anything I can do—” 
he said unsteadily. 

She glanced at him, and again their eyes 
met. She had never seen a look like that 
on any face. 

“Th-thank you, Mr. Napier,” she stam- 
mered, and went away in haste. 

She had no money for lunch, but she 
was not hungry. The hours went by quick- 
ly; she worked well to-day, and her heart 
was singing. 

“ See here, Miss Craig!” She looked up 
from her typewriter and saw Napier stand- 
ing beside her. ‘“ You haven’t been out to 
lunch—and it’s two o’clock.” 

“J just wanted to finish this last letter,” 
said Joey. 

Again their eyes met, and he was daz- 
zled by her loveliness. Her cheeks were 
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burning with heat and fatigue, and her eyes 
were brilliant. 


“ Look here!” he said. ‘“ You’re tired. 


I want you to go home and rest.” 
“Oh, no, thanks!” 
“You do as I tell you!” ordered Napier. 
He was worried 
Get your hat and 


Fear made him brusque. 
about Joey. “ Come! 
go home!” he said. 

“ But the letters—” 

“Never mind the letters,” he said. 
“ Plenty of time on Monday morning. Look 
here! You will rest, won’t you?” 

He was dismayed by the change that 
came over her. All the color suddenly left 
her face, and she looked terribly white and 
strained. 

“T didn’t mean to be—abrupt,” he said 
hastily. “It’s only—” 

“T know!” said Joey, and smiled at him. 

It was a smile that he did not soon for- 
get, steadfast and radiant. 

She had just remembered that she was 
going home empty-handed; and she was 
conscious now of a sharp headache and a 
great weariness, as if these things had also 
been waiting to be remembered. As she 
mounted her bicycle, her knees felt weak. 
The sun beat down upon her, stinging her 
shoulders beneath her thin blouse. Her 
eyes hurt from the glare of the white road. 
Her heart ached, as well as her head. She 
was Captain Vincey’s niece again, burdened 
by a hundred disgraceful anxieties. 

“ He'll find out,” she thought. “Some 
one will tell him about—Uncle James.” 

She did not delude herself with the no- 
tion that it would make no difference. Na- 
pier was not the sort to take Captain Vin- 
cey for granted. He was not tolerant. He 
wanted everything just right. 

She found Mrs. Vincey sitting on the 
veranda, darning. 

“ Joey! So early! 
dear?” 

“T just felt—tired,” replied Joey; “ but 
I'll be all right after a nice cup of tea, 
gran.” 

“ We’ve run out of tea, Joey.” 

“Oh!” said Joey, and sat down on the 
steps. 

Mrs. Vincey stood behind her, turning 
and turning a sock in her thin hands. 

“Unless you—brought home—any- 
thing,” she said. 

“There wasn’t anything coming to me 
this week,” said Joey. 

There was a moment’s silence. Mrs. 
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Vincey stood looking down at that little 
dark head. 

“Would you like a glass of lemonade, 
Joey?” she asked. 

Joey wanted nothing except to be let 
alone, but the anxiety in Mrs. Vincey’s 
voice touched her beyond endurance. 

“ That would be awfully nice!” she be- 
gan brightly, and then suddenly burst into 
tears. 

“Come upstairs and lie down, my 
deary!” 

Mrs. Vincey went up with her to the 
neat little room, dim and cool with the 
blinds drawn down, fresh with the smell of 
the sea. 

“Lie down, deary! That’s it! Tl un- 
button your slippers. Never mind, Joey, 
my deary—just take a little rest.” 

“Tm all right now, gran.” 

Better not to notice that Joey was still 
crying, with her head buried in the pillow. 
Mrs. Vincey went out of the room, quietly 
closing the door behind her, and stood out- 
side in the hall, clasping her hands tight. 

“T haven’t anything to give her!” she 
thought. “Oh, it’s too much! She’s so 
young!” 

She thought of one little thing she could 
do—a very little thing. She put on her 
hat and went down the road a little way, 
to a small grocery shop. 

“ Good day, Mr. Spier!” 

“Good day, ma’am!” 

“T’d like two fresh eggs and a tin of 
milk and a quarter pound of Ceylon tea 
and a quarter pound of butter, please, Mr. 
Spier.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

She stood there while Mr. Spier put the 
things into a bag. Then she had to tell 
him that she would pay next Saturday, and 
to listen to Mr. Spier saying that the bill 
was already so large, and had run on so 
long, and times were so hard, that he didn’t 
see how he could — well, just this once, 
then. 

A small package to carry, a small thing 
to do; yet Mrs. Vincey would have pre- 
ferred to shut herself into the house and 
die for lack of food, rather than ask a favor 
from Mr. Spier. 

When she got home, she made a nice lit- 
tle omelet, a cup of tea, and two slices of 
buttered toast, and brought them up to 
Joey; and Joey felt better. 

Later in the afternoon a_ neighbor 
brought them a basket of tomatoes and 
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beans, and Mrs. Vincey and Joey sat out in 
the back garden under a cedar tree, string- 
ing the beans, and talking a little to each 
other—not talking much because of the 
things they must not say. 

“‘ James was quite himself this morn- 
ing,” thought Mrs. Vincey. “If only the 
—the heat doesn’t trouble him, and he can 
attend to business, things ought to be bet- 
ter next week. Sunday dinner—who wants 
meat in this weather? If only James can 
—can keep well!” 

For, with all her superb courage, there 
were things that Mrs. Vincey would not 
face. 

“ Aren’t the roses doing well?” said 
Joey. 

She was thinking that, after all, things 
couldn’t be so bad. Something would sure- 
ly happen! 

A carriage was coming along the road. 
Mrs. Vincey glanced up. Joey sat very 
still. Oh, no, it couldn’t be! Stopping 
here! 

They did not move, or speak, or look at 
each other. The carriage had stopped. 
The garden gate creaked, and footsteps 
were coming along the path at the front 
of the house—heavy and uncertain steps. 
They could not see; they did not need to 
see. 

At the sound of the steps mounting to 
the veranda, Mrs. Vincey rose and went 
around to the front of the house, neat, 
smiling, and dignified. With a civil nod 
for the driver who had assisted him, she 
took her son’s arm to lead him into the 
house; but he was in a bad mood. 

“The damned young jackanapes!” he 
shouted. “Sitting there—old Brown’s 
place—damned young jackanapes—threw 
me out of office!” 

“Will you—settle with the driver, 
Joey?” asked Mrs. Vincey, very low. 

Joey did not answer. She was standing 
near the foot of the steps, with such a look 
on her face! 

The driver saw that look, and walked 
back to his carriage. Mrs. Vincey saw it, 
and her face grew rigid. Captain Vincey 
turned to see what she was staring at, and 
he, too, saw it. It silenced him. 


IV 


Mark Napier was sitting in the club 
that evening, reading the newspaper. He 
had brought letters of introduction, and he 
knew a good many men here—to nod to, 
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at any rate; but conservative Port Linton 
was quite willing to let him alone for 
awhile, and he preferred it so. He was not 
genial, and had no talent for camaraderie. 
He was slow to give his friendship, but, 
once given, it was worth keeping. 

The light of a shaded lamp fell on his 
dark face. 

“Pig-headed young  jackanapes!” 
thought Captain Vincey. “ But here goes 
—on little Joey’s account!” 

Crossing the room, he flung himself into 
a chair beside Napier. 

“ Well!” he said. 

Napier glanced quietly at him. 

“Thing is,” said the captain, “ you 
didn’t know who I was, eh?” 

“ Not then,” said Napier. 

He had been alone in his office that after- 
noon when this man had come in—a big, 
swaggering man in a rumpled white suit, 
obviously half drunk. 

“You’re new manager?” he had begun. 

“T’m busy,” Napier had said. 

“T’m great friend old Brown’sh.” 

“I’m busy,” Napier had repeated. 

The visitor had sat down and begun to 
talk about Port Linton. 

“¢ Jewel shet in shea—” 

Napier had pressed a button. 

“ Show this gentleman out,” he had said, 
when Sprague appeared. 

The gentleman had protested vehe- 
mently, and had called Napier a “ blasted 
little whippersnapper ” and other things; 
but Sprague had taken his arm and got him 
out, murmuring soothing words in his eat. 

“ That was Captain Vincey, sir,” he had 
said, when he returned. ‘“ He’s Miss 
Craig’s uncle.” 

He had spoken with a sort of horror, and 
he was horrified; but the new manager had 
only said: 

“ Don’t let him come in here again.” 

Under Napier’s curt manner there had 
been a great dismay. This fellow her 
uncle? Evidently he was in the habit of 
coming to the office. Perhaps she would 
be hurt, or angry. Napier would do almost 
anything rather than hurt or anger Joey— 
almost anything; but he would not tolerate 
Captain Vincey. The firm had sent him 
out here to run this office properly, and he 
was going to do it. He hoped Joey would 
understand. 


“Well, now you know!” said Vincey 
genially. 
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Napier did not reply, and the captain 
began to grow angry; but he remembered 
that look on Joey’s face. 

James Vincey had been a handsome man 
in his day, and even now, wreck as he was, 
he had considerable personal charm. Peo- 
ple liked him, and made allowances for 
him. For Joey’s sake he would make this 
fellow like him. 

“ Have a drink?” he said. 

“No, thanks,” said Napier. 

Unfortunately, it was a part of Vincey’s 
code to consider a refusal to drink as an 
insult, and his face grew crimson. He was 
about to speak, when again he remembered 
that look on Joey’s face, and again re- 
strained himself. 

“In climate like this—” he said. 
“ You’re a newcomer. Wait till you’ve been 
here a bit. You’ve never been out of Eng- 
land before, eh?” 

“T spent nearly four years—in Belgium 
and France,” said Napier, “and the cli- 
mate wasn’t very wholesome, where I was.” 

“Oh! The war, eh?” said Vincey. 

An unwelcome memory awakened in 
him. He remembered how, at the begin- 
ning of the war, he had gone to enlist, and 
the doctor had rejected him—a fine, big 
fellow in the forties, in the prime of life. 
Vincey had been very indignant. 

The doctor had known him well, and had 
made allowances. 

“T’d advise you, Vincey,” he had said, 
“to cut down on — er — alcoholic stimu- 
lants.” 

So Vincey had stayed behind in Port 
Linton, while his friends went overseas. He 
had wangled some sort of military post for 
himself, and had been made a captain; but 
a captain who sat at a desk was not what 
suited him, and for some weeks he had let 
“alcoholic stimulants ” alone. 

But he had gone back to them. “ The 
strain of the war,” he said to himself; and 
then, when it was over, there was the strain 
of his uncomfortable financial position. 

He glanced uneasily at Napier. This 
young jackanapes had had four years of it. 
Well, some fellows were like that — they 
could stand a strain. 

He beckoned to one of the colored boys 
and ordered a whisky and soda. 

“ This climate—” he explained. 

Then, to his great indignation, the other 
man rose. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do for you, 
let me know,” said Napier, and walked off. 
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Vincey was purple with anger. He half 
rose, but the whisky had come, and he sank 
back to drink it. His eyes glaringly fol- 
lowed Napier. 

. Damned young prig!” he said to him- 
self. ‘ 

Slender and strong and straight was the 
young prig, with a fine pair of shoulders 
and a well set head. A steady hand the 
young prig had, a steady voice, a steady 
glance. Four years of it! 

“Another whisky!” called Captain 
Vincey. 

He gulped it down, waiting for the fa- 
miliar feeling of partial oblivion; but it 
did not come. Something within him was 
wide awake. 

“ Joey!” he thought. 

His thoughts were not clear; they never 
were clear in these days. He felt a con- 
fused sort of anguish, for he had fleeting 
glimpses of Joey’s face, and it hurt him. 
He loved Joey, and had meant to do much 
for her—his only sister’s child. He still 
would do something for her—something, 
but what could he do? 

That fellow—taken a fancy to him, had 
she? Well, perhaps she’d get over it, once 
she knew how he had treated her uncle. 

“ Joey’s very fond of me,” he thought. 

Then he remembered the James Vincey 
he had been long ago—a promising young 
fellow. A girl had been fond of him, but 
she had decided to wait until he stopped 
drinking; and in the course of time he had 
forgotten about her. 

“Don’t want—make trouble,” he 
thought. “If Joey likes the fellow—” 

A clear moment came to him. 

“You'll never stop now!” he said to 
himself. “ You'll never do anything for 
any one now! ’Nother whisky!” he cried 
aloud, with a sob. 

He saw James Vincey stumbling through 
the rest of his days, a cruel burden to his 
mother, a disgrace to Joey—ruining Joey’s 
life before it had well begun. He knew 
Joey. If it came to a choice between him- 
self and that young prig, Joey would stand 
by her uncle. 

And it had come to a choice. Joey 
would let Napier see what she thought of 
his turning her uncle out of the office! 


As he was going out, somebody called 
Napier into the billiard room and held him 
in conversation for a few moments; and 
when at last he left the club, he saw Cap- 
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tain Vincey going down the hill before him, 
reeling a little. 

It was not pleasant for Napier to pass 
Miss Craig’s uncle, but he did not slacken 
his pace. He was going to be here, on a 
small island, with Captain Vincey, for a 
good long while. Inevitably he would have 
to meet the man often. The same quality 
which had enabled Mark Napier to face 
danger and death and agony, to make his 
way in the world quite alone, made it im- 
possible to shirk any unpleasantness. He 
went on down the hill and passed Vincey 
with a curt good night. 

“A fine lad!” thought Vincey. “ A fine, 
strong, clean lad!” 

For though Captain Vincey’s steps were 
so uncertain, his brain was very clear now. 

Napier had turned the corner, and was 
walking rapidly along the street that front- 
ed the harbor, when he heard a splash. He 
stopped and turned his head. The shops 
were all closed, and there was not a soul 
in sight. There was not a sound—not a 
sound of those stumbling footsteps that 
had been following his own. 

He ran back to the corner and crossed 
to the deserted wharf. Floating on the 
dark water was a white helmet. 

He kicked off his shoes, threw off his 
coat, and jumped in over his head. 


V 


CALEB was half asleep on the seat of his 
carriage. He did not expect any fares, but 
it was a fine night, and his wife was always 
disagreeable if he came home too early. 

He heard footsteps, and opened his eyes. 
Two men were coming along the street very 
slowly, arm in arm. That looked hopeful. 
He sat up. 

Then, as they passed under a street lamp, 
he sat bolt upright; for he saw that they 
were both bareheaded and dripping wet, 
their linen suits sodden. 

“‘Cap’n Vincey,” he said to himself, “and 
that new young fella!” He shook with si- 
lent laughter. “ Dey surely been havin’ a 
good time!” he thought. ‘“ Been over- 
boa’d!” 

They came on in silence until they 
reached Caleb’s carriage. The young man 
hoisted Vincey in, and followed himself. 

“ Drive to Captain Vincey’s house,” he 
said sharply. 

“Yes, sir!” replied the driver, still 
shaken with internal mirth. 

Off they went along the road, which 
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gleamed softly white in the starlight. A 
breeze blew in their faces, bearing the 
sweet and heavy scent of night flowers. 

“Napier,” said James Vincey, “I’m 
much obliged to you. Missed my footing. It 
might have ended badly for me. Very 
much obliged to you, my boy!” 

“You didn’t miss your footing,” contra- 
dicted Napier in a very low voice. “ You—” 

‘My boy,” interrupted Captain Vincey, 
equally low, “ it’s necessary in this life to 
take a good deal for granted. When you 
reach my age, you'll probably have 
learned ”—he paused a moment—“ prob- 
ably have learned to take it for granted 
that almost every man has a white streak 
in him. Now we’ll say no more about it, 
if you please!” 

The horse’s hoofs rang loud and brisk 
in the quiet night. As they passed the 
door of the club, two men were coming 
out. 

“Who’s that?” asked one of them. 

“ By jove, it’s Vincey and that new chap 
—rolling home!” 

“Ha! I saw them having a few drinks 
in the club.” 

“Oh, well!” said the other indulgently. 

Napier and Vincey both heard the con- 
versation. 

“You see!” said Vincey, and chuckled. 
“‘ My intentions were good—meant to make 
a neat exit.” 

“No need for you to do that, sir.” 

There was something in his tone which 
Captain Vincey had not heard for a very 
long time. 

“‘ My boy,” he said, “ see here—I’m not 
asking for sympathy.” 

“‘ Suppose we take that for granted, too, 
sir?” said Napier. 

He might have been a young officer 
speaking to his senior; or, thought the old- 
er man, he might have been a son speaking 
to his father. Vincey leaned back in his 
seat, closed his eyes, and set his teeth hard. 

“My boy!” he said. “ My boy!” 

“ Here we are, sir,” said Napier, as the 
carriage stopped. “Wait,” he told the 
driver, and helped Viney out. 

Mrs. Vincey was standing in the lighted 
doorway. 

“‘ James!” she cried. 
pened?” 

“Captain Vincey missed his footing,” 
Napier explained. 

“Come in!” said Mrs. Vincey, neat, smil- 
ing, and dignified again. 


“What has hap- 

















So Napier crossed the threshold. 
“The kettle’s on,” said Mrs. Vincey. 
“ Joey will make some nice hot tea, to ward 
off a chill.” 

“ Ha!” said Vincey. ‘“ Hot tea, eh?” 
He glanced at his companion, and then for 
the first time he saw Napier smile. “ My 
boy!” he said. 

Mrs. Vincey, watching them, felt as if an 
immense burden were lifted from her weary 
shoulders. This stranger, in his youth and 
strength and confidence, had come to her 
aid. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she asked anx- 
iously. 


FOR GRANTED 
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“Thank you,” said Napier, accepting 
the invitation. 

His dark hair was plastered against his 
forehead, and the water was running off 
his jacket into pools on the floor; but he 
paid no attention to that. The captain 
presented him, and he talked to Mrs. Vin- 
cey about London. He was perfectly quiet 
and matter-of-fact. He was taking every- 
thing for granted. 

Joey brought in the tea, and he rose; 
and Mrs. Vincey hurried out into the 
kitchen, to cry, because of the look she had 
seen pass between them. It was a look of 
faith and love—taken for granted. 








THE DEATH OF IGOR 






“Toor is dying!” the maidens are crying, 

Vying with jangles of trinkets and bangles; 
Spent with their panting from silk bosoms slanting 
Curved as the pillowing tents that are billowing 
Snatches of singing from Igor, and bringing 
Sorrow to darken the loyal who harken 

Closely to laboring words he is sighing: 


“This is the quiet from which I emerged 
Out of creation on noise that surged. 
This is the vanquishing shade of my shield. 


This is the victor, and lo! 


I shall yield! 


Have you not heard it in soughing, old firs, 
Worried and bowed when a hoary wind stirs? 
Have you not felt it with pain through the night, 
Stealthily swooping along in its flight? 

This is the spuming of oceans in space. 

This is the desolate end of my race.” 


Warriors, scowling, are grunting and growling, 
Lost in his going, and maddened with knowing 
None will assemble in might that will tremble 
Eager to flatten, to conquer and batten 
Enemies hounding their forces, and sounding 
Doom to the nettle of Igor’s proud fettl— 
Doom to the fear of his anger and prowling! 


“This is the hazard and bleakness that wait. 

You, of the sun, would approach them with hate! 
Out of the solitude, toward you I slipped 

Into the ease of your languor, and gripped 
Plunder to strengthen my puissant lot; 

Breathing an air that was troublous and hot; 
Flattered by voices, inflated and vain, 

Empty as those in the nest of the crane; 
Wresting my trophies with love in the wake— 
Anything goes to the one who can take! 

Oh, the chill dawn spreads the mail of its cloak— 
Tears well within me until I must choke.” 


While they are failing to stir him with wailing, 

An ape whirls and titters until a tree litters 

With leaves all the weeping, to mock them for keeping 
Faith with the dead who is stiffened and paling! 





Sonia Ruthéle Novak 









On the Installment Plan 


IS INSTALLMENT BUYING RIGHT OR WRONG, WISE OR FOOL- 


ISH? 


THIS STORY THROWS A VERY HUMAN LIGHT 


ON A QUESTION THAT IS MUCH DEBATED 
AT THE PRESENT TIME 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


HOUGH this is a love story, it must 

begin with one of the stock jokes of 

the town. The joke was invented 
by the erudite editor of the Jtem, who said 
that Jack Ferguson’s coat of arms should 
be a shield of azure—Monday azure—bear- 
ing a cabalistic column of figures, with a 
collector rampant on one side, and a wolf 
with his forepaws against a door on the 
other. Motto—the Latin equivalent of “ A 
Dollar Down.” The town never did re- 
member the exact words. 

There was a basis for this diverting wit- 
ticism. Jack had begun his installment ca- 
reer at the age of eleven. It was in the lush 
and stirring springtime. Jack acquired a 
wagon, soap box body type, on a down 
payment of a bean shooter, a pair of roller 
skates, and thirty-three lead soldiers, in- 
cluding eighteen with heads. He also 
pledged himself to pay, in their respective 
seasons, fifty marbles, five rubber-ringed 
tops, and a box kite. 

There was no question of collateral se- 
curity, as the original owner of the wagon 
was two years older and a head taller than 
the purchaser, and well able to replevin his 
property at the first symptom of default. 
Jack, however, met his payments. He did 
so by engaging in such varied activities as 
the sale of lead foil to the junkman and 
worms to anglers, the cleaning up of an 
elderly spinster’s back yard, the destruc- 
tion of caterpillar tents, lawn mowing, and 
odd jobs. 

It was a good wagon. 

At twenty Jack was extra linotyper and 
general factotum in the office of the Jtem, 
the local weekly paper. He was the owner 
of a saxophone—four payments due, title 
to remain vested in the Mutual Ready Aid 


and Service Corporation until, e¢ cetera; 
an accordion, free and clear; a nifty serge 
suit, with the highest belt line in town— 
twenty dollars to go in eight weekly ex- 
tractions; a twenty-volume “ History of 
the World,” and a widely advertised cyclo- 
pedia. The books he had not got around 
to reading, but he expected to have more 
time when he finished paying for them. 

People were beginning to shake their 
heads over him, even then, as an extrava- 
gant young squirt a mite too much above 
himself; but as he was always scrambling 
around looking for extra jobs to keep his 
financial head above water, it was rather 
handy to have him in town. He had ac- 
quired a facility for doing things. 

At twenty-five he was regular linotype 
operator and emergency reporter. He had 
a roving commission to sell a light and 
much discussed automobile to farmers in 
the territory covered by the local dealer. 
His visible assets included a radio set, an 
automobile cf the brand he sold, a canoe, 
a typewriter, a phonograph, and as vivid an 
array of clothes as ever arrested the atten- 
tion of State Street. He had presented his 
mother with a washing machine. The 
sheriff had never met him in a business 
way. The receiving teller of the bank had 
never met him in a business way, either. 

This was the year that Myrtle Bryance, 
the librarian, became beautiful. 

Nobody else noticed any sudden trans- 
formation in the girl. Myrtle had always 
been pretty, and different from most of the 
other members of her profession in the fact 
that she had several eager young men for 
friends; but Jack Ferguson knew that 
something extraordinary had happened to 
her. 
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He felt that he was in a position to know, 
for she had once lived four houses from 
him, and was the younger sister of the boy 
who sold him the wagon. As far as Jack 
could discover, she had been right there in 
town during the twelve years that had 
elapsed since the day when he applied the 
brakes of his bicycle vigorously on perceiv- 
ing her in her front yard with a Bartlett 
pear in each hand. 

Searching his mind, he remembered 
vaguely that the Bryance family had dis- 
posed of their house quite suddenly, that 
her parents had died within six months of 
each other, and that her brother had mar- 
ried a girl in another town and gone to live 
there; but during all this Myrtle had re- 
mained invisible to his busy eyes. 

Since the day when he had consumed 
one of her pears and both cores, Jack had 
met many girls. These included not only 


town girls, but young ladies from the other 
side of the river and farmers’ daughters. 
He knew all about them; but he had never 
seen a girl so beautiful and yet so dismayed 
as Myrtle Bryance when he, rounding a 
corner with the abruptness of a hurried 
young man, had sent most of a mud puddle 


over her blue summer dress. 

As a gentleman, he was compelled to 
drive her to her boarding house and to call 
four or five times during the next fortnight 
to express his regret. After that he be- 
came interested in her and called still more 
frequently. 

The old frame boarding house, not far 
from where her home had been, shared with 
its guests an air of fallen fortunes. Myrtle’s 
salary as librarian was no larger than 
knowledge, uncombined with aggression or 
practicality, usually commands. These 
facts meant nothing to Jack Ferguson— 
which rather confirmed the town’s view 
that he had no sense about money. 

Although Jack had so completely lost 
track of Myrtle, she had not entirely 
dropped him out of mind. It was not pos- 
sible to forget a young man whose vagaries 
and extravagances had become one of the 
live topics of a dull town. 

The head shaking of the older genera- 
tion had now spread to certain of Jack’s 
contemporaries, and the general criticism 
was intensified when he discovered Myrtle. 

“There goes a fellow that’s riding for a 
fall,” said Pete Lasson. 

He emphasized his prediction with a 
stroke of his fist on the marble-topped table 
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at which he and Myrtle were sitting in the 
better of the two ice cream parlors on State 
Street. 

He looked with steady, disapproving 
eyes at Jack bouncing rapidly past in his 
light automobile. Jack was headed toward 
a job that would lift one-fifth of the ten 
monthly payments still owing on the car, 
but of course Pete did not know this reason 
for his haste. All Pete saw was a young 
man motoring cheerily by in a new suit, 
his long, muscular hands fighting the play 
of the wheel, and his big but rather lean 
body bent over and looking a trifle over- 
size. Occasionally it was possible to get a 
glimpse of his painfully doubled-up knees, 
which confirmed the belief that something 
was out of proportion. 

After a glance at the young man who 
had made the ruination of her frock an 
opening wedge for friendship, Myrtle sur- 
veyed Pete Lasson attentively. 

There was nothing the matter with Pete. 
He was as steady as his condemning eyes, 
not alone in his tempered devotion to her, 
but also in his interest in the hardware 
store that his father owned. At this mo- 
ment she knew that he was cautiously 
weighing the pros and cons of marriage 
with her. 

“Yes, sir!” Pete went on vigorously. 
“A man that can’t wait to earn the money 
for something he wants—there’s something 
wrong with him!” 

Myrtle sighed in secret. There was with- 
in her something that echoed Pete’s words. 
Her father had been an improvident man, 
and behind the selling of the gracious old 
Bryance house was a tragedy no less poign- 
ant because it had been bravely concealed. 
Undoubtedly Pete Lasson was steady. Life 
with him would not be exciting, but Myrtle 
knew well that excitement is not a synonym 
for pleasure. 

Despite that bitter knowledge, Myrtle 
did nothing to discourage Jack. There was 
life in the man, and it was not the hum- 
drum life she led, but a prismatic, pulsing 
thing, like the life in a butterfly newly 
emerged from its drab chrysalis. She could 
visualize a comfortable existence with Pete 
Lasson, but the other was a delicious, heart 
hurrying mystery. She loved Jack — and 
what has love to do with facts? 


II 


MyrvT Le was not the sort of girl to be 
either rushed or swept off her feet. Never- 
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theless, Jack was soon washing his car in 
rain water and polishing it with meticulous 
care. Not long after that he painted his 
yellow canoe a dark green. He managed 
these tasks, in addition to taking a liberal 
allowance of time for his courtship, with- 
out impairing his credit with the Mutual 
Ready Aid and Service Corporation. 

Perhaps a word should be interpolated 
here concerning the Mutual Ready Aid and 
Service Corporation. It was not a mail 
order house, but a sort of universal pro- 
vider on the installment basis. If it had 
had a system of bestowing prizes on its star 
customers, Jack Ferguson would have 
drawn its grand gold award. 

From this concern he had acquired, on 
twelve easy payments, all the paraphernalia 
above mentioned. If ever a man worked 
for a company and yet was not on its pay 
roll, Jack was the man. It was rumored 
among the green-eyed that the Mutual 
Ready Aid and Service Corporation sent all 
its fledgling salesmen to Jack Ferguson, in 
his insignificant home town, in order that 
they might acquire confidence in tackling 
more difficult propositions after unloading 
a few things on him; but this is probably 
untrue. 

On one unforgetable evening in the dark 
green canoe, which toned in so beautifully 
with the river bank under the willows, Jack 
did not mention the corporation to Myrtle; 
nor did she question him about it, or even 
think of it, on that particular night. 

Their murmured conversation had many 
questions and answers, many pauses sweet- 
er than words, and even longer periods of 
complete content. All the dull, irksome 
worries that grow, parasitical, even in 
young minds, were uprooted that night. 
Life held out a bewildering promise, dis- 
pelling all doubts. 

Some evenings later, however, when 
Jack became practical suddenly and ener- 
getically, Myrtle did think of the Mutual 
Corporation as he talked. Neither of them 
brought the company into the conversation, 
but it was present in ‘inference, neverthe- 
less. 

In a burst of delightful confidence he 
told her how much he earned as lino man, 
reporter, automobile salesman, and special- 
ist in answering sudden “help wanted ” 
calls all over town. The amount amazed 
her. The fact that the item known on 
financial statements as “ transferred to sur- 
plus ” was negligible, was no surprise. 
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“When we get married in the fall,” said 
Jack briskly, sitting straighter in the 
canoe, ‘“ we’ll live beside the river in a lit- 
tle house on the edge of town, if we can 
find one. It—it would be nice to live be- 
side this particular river, wouldn’t it, 
Myrtle?” 

She admitted that it would, and added 
in a lower voice that she thought it was 
nice of him to think of it. This, of course, 
necessitated a delay in financial considera- 
tions, but they were resumed when she 
brought up the question of renting or buy- 
ing. Jack voted emphatically for renting 
for a few years. , 

“You see, we'll have a lot of expenses 
to meet out of my earnings at first, and 
we don’t want to be bothered with interest 
and mortgages and that sort of thing as 
well,” he explained. 

She gazed at the clear white fire of the 
diamond in her engagement ring—a sparkle 
that seemed to promise a shimmering, 
beautiful life beyond. She thought of all 
he had said about furniture and furnish- 
ings, and she saw even more clearly than 
he that they would have a lot of expenses 
at first. 

After he left her on the porch that eve- 
ning, she entered the house with a clouded 
brow. Its dreary shabbiness seemed to an- 
swer and confute the sparkle of the dia- 
mond. This was what came of heedless, 
prismatic lives — bitter poverty and bare 
shelter, not as a right, but at a weekly 
price. 

Was she as big a fool as most of the 
boarders, and even her friends, thought 
her? The “ town spendthrift,” one frank 
unmarried cousin had tartly—and unwisely 
—called Jack in Myrtle’s presence. 

Her disloyalty worried her. Here she 
was, with a mere pittance, secretly criticiz- 
ing the productive member of the partner- 
ship—criticizing Jack! 

When she expressed her desire to help, 
he only laughed and kissed her until in 
self-defense she retreated from her position. 

“ The big job is finding that little house 
and running it right,” he told her. “ We'll 
start on our search this Sunday, and by 
night we’ll have landed it, sure!” 

Quite miraculously, they did find it. It 
was on the river, too. A little brown house 
of weathered shingles, it shared the top of 
a little bluff with a big oak, three or four 
maples, and a wild cherry tree. If the cot- 
tage had been built for them by a fairy 
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architect, they couldn’t have been better 
satisfied. 

Whether it faced the river or the road 
was a matter of eager debate. It had two 
stories, but the conscientious old roof 
crouched low and overhung at the eaves, 
as if clinging closely to the line of the bluff, 
to shelter the house against winds which 
might object too strenuously to its posi- 
tion. Bushes and shrubs circled the cot- 
tage and made it seem even lower. On the 
sloping side of the knoll was the garden, 
with lots of sun, plenty of moisture, and 
an elusive charm that no real estate man 
could summon words to depict. 

In fact, the only objection Jack and 
Myrtle could find was that the house was 
owned by somebody else. They investi- 
gated on Monday, at the hazard of their 
jobs, and learned that it was the property 
of an estate which was being settled. 

Now there is this about an estate, that 
if it is to be settled, it must be settled. No 
amount of reasoning, or even of pleading, 
can convince an estate that it should not 
insist on offering a house for sale when 
people are willing to pay a good rent for it. 
The estate must be settled, and that is all 
there is to it. 


The estate, or rather its mouthpiece, 
Henry R. Vanders, a busy lawyer in a small 
city twenty miles from town, brusquely de- 
clined to consider even a year’s lease of 


the place. The matter-of-fact trustee had 
a way of turning the conversation from 
rental to options, the amount that could 
remain on mortgage, and that sort of thing. 
Finally he stood up. 

“T shall have no difficulty in disposing 
of the house,” he said rather coldly. The 
fact that Jack and Myrtle were of the same 
opinion made his words even more cruel. 
“ Therefore I must not take up any more 
of your valuable time discussing rents. The 
house is not for lease—it is for sale. It is 
not for sale on the installment plan. If 
you wish an option on it for a reasonable 
time—” 

That ended that. On the way home, 
Jack spoke somewhat disjointedly, and 
with a grim confidence that was most un- 
convincing, of other little houses exactly 
like that one, which undoubtedly could be 
found next Sunday. 

The brown cottage, instead of being a 
prospective heavenly abiding place, became 
in Myrtle’s mind a warning, like the bleak 
cheerlessness of her boarding house. What 
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oppressed her was not that the cottage was 
beyond Jack’s means; it was that, con- 
sidering his income, it should have been 
well within his means. Myrtle remembered 
with dread that the Bryance house had 
been well within the means of her father, 
and yet it had gone, and the scar of that 
terrible time was as much a part of her as 
her hands. 

Myrtle was not mercenary, but she felt, 
passionately, that no matter how small an 
income may be, it must be at least enough 
to live on; and Jack’s, though far larger 
than many another young man’s, had never 
been enough even for him alone. He had 
dipped into the future to pay for pleasures 
of the present. 

But though she felt this so strongly, 
Jack’s diamond still defiantly sparkled its 
matrimonial forecast on her finger. 


Ill 


In the next day or so many people 
frowned over queer books that Miss Bry- 
ance had recommended and decided that 
the library had taken a slump. 

On Wednesday evening Myrtle and Jack 
pushed off in the canoe, but instead of 
drifting along downstream while the blue 
sky waned, they paddled silently up the 
river. From the water the little house was 
more enchanted and enchanting than ever. 
The fading light gave it a dreamlike ap- 
pearance that seemed painfully appro- 
priate. 

“It’s too bad,” murmured Jack, holding 
the canoe motionless with his broad paddle. 

“ Jack, we just must live in that little 
house!” Myrtle said, and her voice quiv- 
ered with feeling. 

He did not answer, but she felt the 
tremor of the ¢anoe as he stirred uneasily. 
Then his paddle slowly turned the light 
craft downstream again. 

Later that night, at two o’clock, and 
again at five, Myrtle got up to don a ki- 
mono and sit at her little writing desk. 
She did nothing there but stare at a bank 
book and make peculiar looking curlicues 
on a sheet of note paper. 

As she sat there, the problem of Jack’s 
notorious improvidence loomed larger and 
larger. Was it right to marry a man like 
that? Was it right to those who might 
come after the marriage, who had no word 
in the matter now? Her own girlhood, 
troubled by mature worries, was vivid in 
her mind. 
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The curlicues on the paper grew black 
and blacker, until suddenly the lead of her 
pencil snapped. She stood up. Her eyes 
were round with apprehension. She looked 
at the last total recorded in her bank book. 
More than a thousand dollars! 

That figure, more than anything else, 
showed how she loved thrift and hated fi- 
nancial irresponsibility. A thousand dol- 
lars saved out of a librarian’s salary! 

“Dare I do it?” she asked herself in a 
whisper. ‘ Dare I gamble on Jack?” 

It is surprising what a quiet young girl 
in love will do—what risks she will run. It 
seemed to Myrtle, at that moment, that 
she was confronted with the question of 
staking her all. To win—a bare chance— 
was heaven; to lose—dreadfully probable 
—was to remain as she was, an aging girl 
in a dreary boarding house. Pete Lasson 
had vanished entirely from her mind. 

The answer she took to bed with her 
was: 

“T will!” 


As early in the morning as banking hours 
permit, Myrtle hurried down to the corner 
of State and Forest Streets, lifted her chin 


resolutely, and passed into the big granite 
building that was the town’s most ornate 
structure. 

She had to go through formalities that 
made her realize with racing heart what 
an unusual and serious step was the sudden 
withdrawal of a bank balance of somewhat 


more than a thousand dollars. She per- 
sisted, however, and, after the initials of 
the president of the bank had been placed 
on her check, Ed Perkins, the paying teller, 
with professional calm, counted out the 
twenty fifty-dollar bills and the few fives 
and tens that made up the tdtal. The busi- 
ness of counting it twice completed, he 
thrust it carelessly through the window. 

“Don’t spend it all in one place, 
Myrtle,” he said, wagging a jovially ad- 
monitory finger at her. ‘ Somebody might 
want to borrow it from you some day!” 

She smiled, murmured some words of 
reply, and hurried away. There was plenty 
of time to catch the early train, but she 
was breathless when she arrived at the sta- 
tion. There, nervously poised on the edge 
of the seat in the dingy waiting room, she 
digested Ed Perkins’s words, and flushed 
hot. Had they any special significance? 
Did he mean Jack? 

The train was very slow that morning. 
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Her excitement, rigorously repressed, fed 
upon itself and grew. In the outer office 
of Henry R. Vanders the smallness of her 
voice dismayed her, but she experienced 
some relief and a lessening tension when at 
last she faced the lawyer. He was very 
businesslike, and her errand was strictly a 
business matter. 

“ You—you spoke of an option the other 
day, Mr. Vanders,” she said. “Do you 
think you could give me an option on the 
house at ten thousand dollars for three 
months?” 

He pondered, frowning, and fear of a 
refusal drove Myrtle to speak again, hur- 
riedly. 

“T—I have here a thousand dollars.” 
She opened her bag and revealed the packet 
of notes to his startled gaze. “I am will- 
ing to give you this for an option for three 
months.” 

He laid down his paper knife and turned 
his chair to face her squarely. 

“A thousand dollars! My dear young 
lady!” He leaned toward her. “ Are you 
familiar with the nature of an option?” 

“I believe so,” she said. “If we buy 
the house, this thousand is to be included 
as part of the price.” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed. “That is slightly 
different, of course. H-m! Yes, slightly 
different; but may I ask why you name 
so considerable a sum as one thousand 
dollars?” 

Myrtle looked down before his piercing 
eyes. 

“‘ Because that is all I have,” she said. 
“ Besides, I have another reason.” 

He gave her plenty of time to explain, 
but she did not speak again. What had 
this man of business to do with her des- 
perate gamble for happiness? 

“Yours is rather an unusual proposi- 
tion,” he began vaguely. ‘Of course, I 
have wide powers of discretion in this mat- 
ter, but—” 

He talked on, about and around the 
topic, endeavoring with sudden, sharp ques- 
tions to unveil the girl’s hidden reason. 

Myrtle sat stubbornly watchful, parry- 
ing the lawyer’s questions as best she could, 
and despairing of getting his consent. He 
seemed reluctant to take such an amount 
from her; but at last, suddenly, he agreed. 

Half an hour later the girl, half jubilant 
and half frightened, bore out of his office 
a duly signed and witnessed document. 
She read it many times on the train. After 
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every reading she stared unseeingly at the 
sunlit, dancing dust above the red plush 
car seat ahead of her. 


IV 


Tuat evening, when Jack’s car rattled 
to a stop in front of the house and he 
leaped out, Myrtle met him with an agi- 
tation greater than any of that emotionally 
trying day. She led the way into the de- 
serted parlor. Then she turned and faced 
him, with her document clasped to her 
breast. 

“‘ What’s wrong, dearest?” he asked, no- 
ticing her bright-eyed excitement. “ Some- 
body leave you a fortune, or have you got 
a regular fellow instead of me?” 

“ Neither, Jack,” she said. “ I’ve—I’ve 
borrowed a thousand dollars from Cousin 
Ted and put it all into the little house!” 

His face sobered instantly. 

“ Borrowed a thousand dollars?” he re- 
peated. “ What?” 

She nodded in happy confirmation. 

“A thousand dollars,” she reiterated, 
“and I’ve put it all into the little house. 
Look at this!” 

He looked at her instead, searchingly; 


but finally, he took the paper from her 
hands and walked over to the window to 


read it. She followed him and watched his 
face. He read it through, stopping here 
and there to scowl suspiciously over a piece 
of legal tautology. 

“This rigmarole means that you’ve 
given that lawyer a thousand dollars, which 
he can keep if we don’t pay him three thou- 
sand more in three months, with a mort- 
gage of six thousand remaining on the 
place,” Jack said at last. ‘‘ That’s it, isn’t 
a?” 

She nodded. 

“ Now we're sure that nobody can take 
the house away from us for three months, 
anyhow,” she explained triumphantly. 

“‘ But great snakes!” He poked the pa- 
per at her and strode up and down the 
room, running a hand through his close- 
cropped hair. “ Myrtle, do you realize 
that you’ve probably given a thousand dol- 
lars away? How can I get hold of three 
thousand in three months? Who is this 
Cousin Ted, anyhow? When did you bor- 
row that money?” 

Myrtle elected to answer the last ques- 
tions first. She must begin by carrying out 
that part of her plan. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she said. 
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“When I realized Monday night that we’d 
lose the house if we didn’t buy it, I—I 
wrote a long special delivery letter to 
Cousin Ted. He’s the only wealthy mem- 
ber of the family. He lives in New York. 
I told him how badly we needed a little 
loan and—and so on. Dad helped to put 
him through college, so I didn’t feel as if 
I was asking too much. He answered right 
away, and sent a check, too. He’s mean, 
but he’s just. He said he had paid back 
father, and he expected me to pay this loan 
back in six months, or give him a mort- 
gage on the house. He was very firm about 
that part of it. The check got here this 
morning, and so—” 

She pointed to the option. Jack had 
stopped pacing the shabby parlor. 

“Why do you think I’ve given a thou- 
sand dollars away?” she went on. “ Of 
course, I don’t think you can earn three 
thousand in three months, but surely you 
can save some of it out of all you earn, and 
borrow the rest.” 

He laughed rather bitterly. 

“ Borrow?” he exclaimed. ‘ Me _ bor- 
row — the installment sucker who spends 
every cent he makes? There isn’t a busi- 
ness man in this town that would lend me 
a nickel!” 

She looked at him with startled eyes. 

“ They call you an installment—” 

Her lips stumbled over the words. 

“They do!” he said grimly. 

“ But isn’t the house good—what is it? 
—good security for a loan?” 

‘““Not for so much,” he said emphati- 
cally. ‘‘ That house, as a cold real estate 
proposition, isn’t worth anywhere near ten 
thousand dollars. It is to us, but—only 
we know why.” 

“Then—then I’ve lost Cousin Ted’s 
thousand dollars?” she asked. 

Her voice faltered a little, and it was 
not an artificial faltering, for her heart was 
thumping in her breast and her tongue was 
dry. Jack looked at her keenly—as keenly 
as the lawyer with the small black eyes 
had looked. His face was grave and pe- 
culiarly unreadable. 

“ No,” he said slowly. “ No, you haven’t 
done that—yet; but you must give me 
time—time to think about this, Myrtk. 
It’s—what made you do it?” 

“T wanted a house of our very own,” 
she murmured. “I’m so tired of living in 
somebody else’s house, and worrying about 
rent and things like that!” 
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She raised her hands in a brief gesture 
that took in all the drab impersonality of 
that barren parlor. 

Swiftly Jack came close to her and took 
her in his arms. 

“ Well, you needn’t worry about it any 
more,” he said soothingly. “ I'll look after 
things like that. Don’t you bother about 
—Cousin Ted’s money, either. Let me 
keep that paper for you, dearest.” 

“You're going to try—to get the little 
brown house?” she whispered, her lips close 
to his ear. 

“Tm going to try,” he answered rather 
tersely. ‘Oh, yes, I’m going to try, all 
right!” 

A footstep sounded in the hall. He re- 
leased her, took the paper, and stepped 
back from her. 

“Tm going to try my luck to-night,” he 
decided. ‘ There’s nothing like starting a 
thing when you feel like starting it. You 
don’t mind if I skip now, do you?” 

“No,” she said; “that is, not very 
much.” 

An instant later she listened to the sound 
of the little car in low. It shot rapidly out 
of her hearing. She drew a long breath 
and turned to the stairs. The thing was 
done now. Only a remote corner of her 
mind applauded her action; the rest of her 
consciousness traitorously condemned her. 
She struggled to reassure herself. 

This would be a lesson that he could 
never forget. It would cost them a thou- 
sand dollars. She had not realized that he 
could not borrow money here in town— 
that no one would trust him. Of course, 
his failure would not mean that she would 
not marry him, if he was still willing. She 
would live with him in a shanty, she told 
herself passionately! 

This strategy of hers was wise, she rea- 
soned, with a hand on her hot forehead. 
Surely, after struggling along for three 
months with such a millstone of debt 
around his neck, he would never again will- 
ingly bow his head to take on another load; 
and that would mean safety for them— 
and their children. 

Her heart ached as she thought of him, 
and a feeling of black guilt oppressed her, 
for she was not accustomed to lies. Cousin 
Ted no longer seemed a mythical kindly 
relative; he was a monster whom she her- 
self had created for her own downfall. The 
little brown house—only a miracle would 
bring it to them now. She had sacrificed 
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it to gamble for an intangible and question- 
able improvement of Jack’s character. 

Slowly she mounted the stairs and en- 
tered the small, impersonal room that was 
hers—on a weekly basis. 


V 


THREE thousand dollars! How can a 
man acquire such a fortune as that in three 
months in a small town? Three millions 
in a metropolis may be no greater problem. 

Myrtle, a frightened spectator on the 
edge of things, occasionally caught a 
glimpse of ways and means. Jack’s neat, 
modern little car was exchanged overnight 
for a frightful relic of antiquity, a mechani- 
cal left-over, topless, springless, and starter- 
‘less, one of those miracles of the country 
roads that rattle on long after all scientific 
explanation of their functioning is impos- 
sible. 

Ed Perkins soon boasted of an almost 
new radio set. A “ History of the World,” 
also practically new, was displayed in the 
window of Taylor’s book store. Myrtle 
mistook a furnace man—viewed from the 
back—for her changed fiancé; then she 
realized that clothes deceive. 

Of Jack she saw very little, and when he 
did come to her he was preoccupied, un- 
communicative, tired, and a little gruff. He 
even seemed thinner, and Myrtle’s remorse 
almost flamed into speech. Some remnant 
of motive preserved her secret. 

Jack’s gruffness usually melted before 
her tenderness, and for a time he relaxed, 
content, in her presence; but always he 
left early, driven on by a dozen duties of 
which he did not speak. Once more he be- 
came extra linotyper, instead of regular, 
on the Jtem. 

A month later a filling station appeared 
on the through road, next to the foundry, 
and signs announced it at distances of five 
hundred and one thousand feet on either 
side. 

At the end of the second month a local 
garage on a side street bought the gas sta- 
tion, and later it took on another in an 
equally favorable neighborhood. 

During fair week the Jtem published a 
twelve-page supplement. The advertising 
solicitor betrayed irritation when congratu- 
lated by wondering friends on the record 
amount of advertising in the paper. 

After the fair, several members of the 
farming community ostentatiously parked 
shiny new light cars on State Street. They 
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conversed with one another concerning a 
light tractor that had toured the county, 
doing a bit of plowing here, harrowing 
there, and hauling in several places. 

No less than three old farmers, whose 
sons had died or left them, sold their farms 
advantageously after years of wishing, and 
moved to town. Three town dwellers—a 
garage mechanic, a young agricultural col- 
lege graduate who knew something about 
soil enrichment and scientific methods, and 
an overworked grocer who lived over his 
own store—all acquired promising farms. 

Various national periodicals received a 
steady trickle of subscriptions from all over 
the county. 

Farmers who could afford new cars, but 
didn’t want them, braced themselves to 
make a convincing and aggressive refusal 
of all Jack’s automotive blandishments 
when he called, only to have him sell their 
wives washing machines. One of them 
bought a new car in retaliation for this 
feminine extravagance. 

At the end of ten weeks a local politician 
announced that the town was taking on 
new life. This may have been a coinci- 
dence. 

Only three days later a man in the au- 
tomobile business in the near-by city mo- 
tored over to see Jack Ferguson. The town 
dealer with whom Jack had connections 
saw them at lunch together at the inn. In 
something of a panic, the local man invited 
Jack to his house for dinner that night. 
The next issue of the Jtem, in addition to 
the usual motor car advertising, displayed 
an announcement four inches deep on two 
columns, stating that Jack Ferguson had 
become a member of the local dealer’s firm. 

How can a man acquire such a fortune 
as three thousand dollars in three months 
in a small town? Jack Ferguson could tell 
you that it couldn’t be done, for he came 
within a thousand dollars of doing it. He 
borrowed the thousand he couldn’t earn, 
not on the basis of his whole life, but on 
the basis of the last three months of it. 


VI 


THERE was still summer warmth in the 
air on the night when he came. Myrtle 
was waiting on the veranda, among a few 
chattering boarders, in case he did come, 
and she rose and went down the steps to 
him with dread in her heart. 

Whether he had won or lost, she felt that 
her own deceit in the matter of Cousin Ted 


was too glaring to be pardonable. She had 
seen him strain almost to the breaking point 
under the cruel load that her falsehood had 
heaped on his shoulders; and she had 
watched in silence. How could he love her 
after that? 

He did not speak until they had walked 
a block or two under the big elms and ma- 
ples that thrust their darkening branches 
over street and unfrequented sidewalk 
alike. Then, rather dryly, he said: 

“I’ve discovered how your Cousin Ted 
makes so much money that he can afford to 
lend it to unbusinesslike relations, Myrtle.” 

Her voice caught in her throat, but her 
quick-turned head was question enough. 

“ Yes—he’s chief stockholder of the Mu- 
tual Ready Aid and Service Corporation,” 
Jack said in a noncommittal way. 

She stopped, and laid a hand on his 
sleeve to stop him. In the soft, gently 
warm darkness under the trees she could 
see him lower his head to look into her up- 
raised face. 

“Do you know that I lied to you and 
deceived you—that there is no Cousin 
Ted?” she asked brokenly, almost gasping. 

He took her hands in his, soothingly. 

“ Of course I do,” he said. ‘“ Why, dear- 
est, I was there in the bank that morning— 
after we had seen the little house from the 
river—when you drew out your whole pile. 
I was in old Rustman’s office, trying to 
borrow some money on my face and a sec- 
ond mortgage on the house, when he put his 
QO. K. on your withdrawal and his N. G. 
on my loan.” 

“What did you think, then? Why 
didn’t you let me know?” 

“When you told me about the option, 
that evening, I saw why you had done it,” 
he said slowly. “ You see, Myrtle, I know 
how this town has regarded me. I thought 
it was very sweet of you to spend all you 
had in trying to reform me.” 

“It—it was for—all of us,” she mur- 
mured vaguely. ‘“ I—I was afraid, Jack!” 

“You were right—dead right, Myrtle,” 
he said. “ You gave me something to think 
about—something that made me do more 
thinking than I’d ever done before.” 

She waited intently, her ears attuned to 
his low, earnest voice. 

“Tt had always seemed to me that peo- 
ple looked askance at me as an installment 
sucker because they didn’t have the energy 
to want things, to go after them, and to 
pay for them. It was a hard game, but I 
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had always beaten it. I had a little secret, 
Myrtle, a sort of theory about things, 
which I thought was profound—deep stuff. 
It was that life itself is on the installment 
basis. You pay as you go, if you’re wise; 

_and because I knew that, I was getting a 
bigger thrill out of life than they were.” 

He paused, looking unseeingly down the 
quiet street in an effort to reduce intangible 
thoughts to comprehensible words. 

“ But, Myrtle, when you threw this op- 
tion up to me, and I understood why, I saw 
that my game had been just a kid’s game— 
that everything I had, all paid for or half 
owned—wouldn’t begin to pay the first in- 
stallment on a man’s life. I had been buy- 
ing toys, not man-size things.” 

He groped in his pocket and pulled out 
something that crackled. 

“Tt was a good thing to know,” he went 
on grimly; “but I couldn’t have you 
spending all you had saved to teach me 
that. It was a lesson I should have learned 
for myself. On that night when you told 
me about the option the first move I made 
was to take the thing back to Vanders. I 
inquired where he lived, dug him out of 
bed, and said a few things to him with fire 
in my eye. He laughed at me—laughed 
until he could hardly talk—and showed me 
another option he had drawn that night, at 
home. It was for a hundred dollars, on 
the same terms, and he intended to pay you 
interest on the nine hundred. He had de- 
cided that you were a bit impulsive about 
handling your thousand dollars, and that it 
might be a good thing for him to keep it 
for you. He had decided, too, that maybe 
the estate could take a chance on us for 
a few months, Here’s the new option, and 
here’s his note for nine hundred!” 
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Amazement held Myrtle speechless as 
she took the papers that Jack extended to 
her. 

“ Then—then you haven’t been working 
to—to save the thousand at all?” she fal- 
tered, at last. 

Jack Ferguson laughed. 

“ve been working to show you that I 
can pay the first installment on all that 
you mean to me, dearest!” he said. 
“You're more than a girl to me—you’re 
a little brown house, and a garden, and 
kids, and contentment. I’m a big league 
installment buyer now. You set the rate 
per month on everything, including insur- 
ance and savings. I’ll meet it—if I have 
to quit sleeping altogether, I’ll meet it! 
When a boy keeps up payments on a saxo- 
phone long after he’s given it away to a 
fellow simply because the fellow lives ten 
miles away, I guess his credit ought to be 
good, eh?” 

“T think so, too,” Myrtle murmured. 

Her heart was so much at ease that she 
felt weak. She drew closer to him for sup- 
port in the darkness as they walked toward 
the river. 

“¢ Jack—I—we’ll be so happy now!” 

“ We will!” said Jack, with a man’s de- 
termination. 

All the sweetness of that first evening of 
mutual confession enveloped them again. 
Once more material things became vaguely 
unimportant. 

“There was just one thing I worried 
about,” he told her, after an interval. They 
had approached the murmuring river, and 
he nodded ahead into the soft obscurity. 
“TI was afraid I’d have to sell the little old 
green canoe, but—well, there it is, waiting 
to take us upstream—home!” 





SETTING SAIL AT DAWN 


TREAD down, you great ship, 
Tread down the sea 

Till the land’s last drift 
Like a mist lies a-lee; 


Tread down the bright waves 
That bear me afar 

To the sea and the sky 
And the morning star. 


Let out your topsails, 
Your mainsails, and take 

The strength of the winds 
For the new day’s sake! 


Harry Kemp 
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Miss Goodboye’s Naughty 
Nephew 


IN SPITE OF HIS NAME, CLARENCE GOODBOYE WAS ALWAYS 
GETTING INTO SCRAPES, UNTIL—WELL, READ THE STORY 


By Elizabeth York Miller 


O put two important facts into a 

single sentence, fate moves in a mys- 

terious way and appearances are 
often deceitful. For instance, take the case 
of a young man bearing the unfortunate 
appellation of Clarence Goodboye, with a 
face that matched his name. 

Clarence was a mild-mannered youth of 
serious aspect rendered feebly intellectual 
by the aid of owl-eyed spectacles. He had 
a sort of please-don’t-hit-me face as entire- 
ly provocative as it was misleading. Any- 
body who did not know Clarence well 
would have trusted him-——would even have 
gone so far as to box his ears without the 
least expectation of his hitting back; and 
any one who did so would have been badly 
mistaken. 

Sometimes even people who knew him 
quite well made that kind of mistake. The 
almost beautiful girl to whom he was 
plighted committed just that error. 

But let us get back to fate, which is im- 
portant in this story. On the fatal day 
when things began to move, our hero was 
meditating a rather low and ungentleman- 
ly act—none other than the deception of 
an aged great-aunt, who loved him dearly, 
and on whom he looked with an affection 
partly due to the substantial share of world- 
ly goods that should be coming to him on 
her decease. 

Perhaps the contemplated fooling of the 
great-aunt was all for her happiness, since 
peace of mind is, to the dying, a precious 
thing which no right-feeling relative would 
ever withhold. Lately they hadn’t been 
on very good terms, Aunt Kathleen and 
Clarence. She had even gone so far as to 
threaten—but that wouldn’t bear thinking 
about. Now she was very ill, although in 


perfect possession of her senses, and com- 
petent to alter her will at the last moment, 
if she chose. 

Clarence was unhappy that day when 
he received a peremptory summons to at- 
tend at the sick bed of his aged aunt; but 
his excuse for being depressed wasn’t quite 
as good as that of a young woman whose 
name was Nilla St. John on the stage— 
when she could get on it. Of how little 
weight is the prospect of losing a paltry 
million dollars, against the cold fact that 
one has had no breakfast and isn’t likely 
to get either lunch or dinner, to-day or to- 
morrow, or ever again even though on 
Clarence’s side, you add the calamity of 
having been jilted by a sweet, almost beau- 
tiful girl with a heart as tough as white 
oak-tanned leather! 

That last, however, is Clarence’s descrip- 
tion of the emotional organ possessed by 
the fair one who had turned him down. No 
author could be so unrefined. 

You will see that Clarence had troubles. 
Diana Derensey said that he was unrefined, 
and that she didn’t like his name, anyway. 
She said this during the quarrel which part- 
ed them. For the matter of that, Clarence 
didn’t like his name, either, but he didn’t 
dare change it during his aunt’s lifetime; 
and now, after the quarrel with Diana, he 
didn’t think he ever would. 

Belying that foolish name and face of 
him, Clarence had earned the reputation 
of being anything but a good boy in his 
limited though brilliant past. It wasn’t 
that he drank, or gambled, or followed too 
easily the lure of a neat ankle, although on 
a few occasions, like most of us, he had 
nibbled at forbidden fruit just to prove to 
himself how bitter it was. His reputation 
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for deviltry had grown out of a sheer in- 
ability to keep clear of scrapes. Perhaps 
it was merely bad luck. He called it that, 
anyway. 

If a night club was to be raided, it chose 
its time with special care that Mr. Clarence 
Goodboye should be among those present, 
and should get his name taken down for 
public reference. His motor license was 
well indorsed for accidents in which he con- 
sidered himself the injured party, as well as 
for speeding. Twice, through no fault of 
his own, he was mentioned in a cause célé- 
bre—playing a minor role, it is true, but he 
was there. 

Once he had rescued an actress from 
her burning apartment well after midnight, 
and quite a lot was made of the heroic epi- 
sode by the lady’s press agent, although 
Clarence had merely happened to be pass- 
ing her house at the time. Then there was 
the scandalous affair when a nearsighted 
elderly female identified him as the trick- 
ster who had separated her from a collec- 
tion of valuable jewelry. The fact that she 
had to apologize afterward soothed but did 
not altogether heal the wound her mis- 
placed accusation had dealt poor Clarence 
Goodboye. 

Also, there was that occasion in Paris— 
but why go on? Enough has been said to 
show how Clarence had lost a little of the 
confidence of his aunt. Bedridden, or at 
the best confined to a wheel chair in her 
rural fastness, some forty miles from the 
wicked city, Miss Kathleen Goodboye took 
her news from the papers and local hear- 
say, and she had finally reached such a 
condition of nerves that the papers were 
forbidden her and the telephone had to be 
muffled. 

Even Clarence’s trouble with his sweet- 
heart showed up his habitual indiscretion. 

It began with a truculent remark direct- 
ed at an anonymous admirer of Miss De- 
rensey’s in a crowded subway train. Un- 
doubtedly the fellow had been too free with 
his eyes, and Clarence invited him to step 
out at the next station and have them 
blackened. Far from applauding Clarence 
for his chivalry, Miss Derensey took of- 
fense and said that never, never again, so 
help her, would she be seen abroad in his 
company. There was more to it than that, 
since the lovers, at the moment, were actu- 
ally on their way to be married with speed 
and for a special reason at the Little 
Church Around the Corner. 
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But we must get back to hungry Nilla 
St. John and the mysterious ways of fate. 


II 


It was one of those spring days which 
even Broadway notices, but which are in- 
finitely more depressing to down-and-outs 
than a cold drizzle of rain. Of what pos- 
sible use are the soft aivs, the sunshine, the 
florists’ windows, the display of new hats, 
the restaurants bursting with food, if one 
is flat broke and at the same time cursed 
with a virtue so extreme that in the mildest 
approach of man there is sensed the trail of 
the black beast? Even virtue has been 
known to grow weary and cynical. 

Nilla St. John had nothing but beauty 
to recommend her for the life of the foot- 
lights. Most people imagine that such an 
asset is enough; but it does not always suf- 
fice. Miss St. John’s only histrionic talent 
was an unlimited capacity for falling over 
her own feet—which might have helped, 
except that she did not accomplish the trick 
at all wittily. 

Sometimes she got a job because she was 
so beautiful, but she always-lost it because 
she was so clumsy. She had spent the 
whole winter in New York, and, like Miss 
Kathleen Goodboye, she knew it was a 
wicked city; but as she had known that 
before, she couldn’t be said to have learned 
very much. 

Away back in Maine, where high am- 
bitions and high principles are inculcated 
side by side, as indelibly as the vaccina- 
tion mark by which you can tell a woman’s 
age—if it’s on her arm—little Nilla had 
decided upon her career. 

For some reason or other she was con- 
sidered a good reciter in her high school 
days. Perhaps there was not much compe- 
tition. So she came to New York with 
the traditional hundred dollars painfully 
scraped together, backed up by a flawless 
faith in herself. Both were now dissipated, 
and writing home would not get her any 
more of either. Anyhow, it would get her 
no more money, for there was none to be 
got. 

Moreover, having chosen such a pretty 
stage name, and having been spoken of in 
the Green Hills Republican as “ our gifted 
young townswoman,” poor Nilla hadn’t the 
heart to let Green Hills down by returning 
to advertise her failure. She was twenty- 
two, and until recently she had kept on 
hoping. 
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Now there is one brand of beauty which 
may be fairly staggering, since in real life 
it is rarer than fiction writers lead one to 
suppose. Nilla’s was that kind of beauty— 
the pale gold and blue and porcelain pink 
kind. She had perfectly regular features 
and a Cupid’s bow mouth—a phrase which 
sounds trite only because it has been ap- 
plied so often to so many girls. 

Imagine, then, if you can, that Nilla was 
a dozen times more beautiful than any girl 
who has ever before made her bow in a 
story of any sort, or even on a magazine 
cover. Men gasped when they looked at 
her, and women experienced a cold tighten- 
ing of the heart. She would have been any- 
body’s prey, everybody’s, except for that 
stern New England nature of hers. When 
men tried to make love—and who didn’t 
try?—the atmosphere in Nilla’s vicinity 
became so frigid that the most seasoned, 
warm-blooded sinner had to blow on his 
fingers and stamp his feet to keep from 
freezing to death. 

Yet a girl must use what gifts the gods 
have bestowed upon her, and, to put it 
brutally, the gods had given nothing to 
Nilla except her startling beauty. 


Some day, of course, she hoped and be- 
lieved that she would fall in love and 
marry a good, good man; but she hadn’t 


tripped across him yet. Most if not all 
of the men with whom she had come in 
contact on her wanderings from agency to 
theater and back again were already ear- 
marked in the matrimonial market, or so 
shop-soiled that they offended her fastid- 
ious taste. 

“T just wish I was home!” said Nilla 
to herself that gorgeous spring day. “I 
hate Broadway, I hate New York, and I’d 
give anything for a glass of buttermilk or— 
or something!” Then she said a faint little 
prayer under her breath: “‘ Oh, God, please 
send me something to eat, like you did the 
ravens!” The prayer faltered off at this 
point and became, it must be recorded, a 
sort of threat: ‘“ Or else—or else—” 

She left it indeterminate as to what she 
might do if she wasn’t fed by some means 
that her conscience could approve. 

At ten o’clock that morning there had 
been a dozen girls in Mr. Malcolm Levy’s 
outer office, but at noon only three were 
left—Nilla St. John and two others. One 
by one the luckier applicants had been in- 
terviewed and had sped away, bearing 
magic slips recommending them for some- 
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body’s show. Why was Nilla left so long, 
if so young and beautiful? Unfortunately 
for her, Mr. Levy knew her limitations and 
her inhibitions. 

Lately she had become almost a fixture 
in his agency. He admired her intensely, 
he felt sorry for her and did what he could, 
but there isn’t much to be done for a girl 
who lets out a scream for help if a busy 
stage manager, in the excitement of a dress 
rehearsal, squeezes her arm; or for a girl 
who makes a fool of the principal come- 
dian before his wife, just because he slips 
her a quiet bid to supper. 

“She ain’t got no tact,” Mr. Levy de- 
cided. ‘ She’d ought to kid ’em along, in- 
stead of making a holy show of herself. 
With that face she could do anything!” 

On this particular morning something 
quite unique, and therefore intriguing, 
came the way of Mr. Levy just as he was 
proposing to close down for lunch—which, 
as far as the three left-overs were con- 
cerned, meant the rest of the day, since no 
one could tell within a margin of four or 
five hours just when he would return. Mr. 
Levy had a grim sense of humor, and when, 
at about twenty minutes to one o’clock, 
there was shown into his private sanctum 
a harassed-looking young lad of the village, 
known to him personally as the victim of 
a tall press story of which he was himself 
the composer, he sat up and took notice. 

“You see, it’s most important,” the visi- 
tor pointed out, after he had rushed into an 
explanation of his rather peculiar errand. 
“Probably you remember me, Mr. Levy. 
My name’s Goodboye—Clarence Good- 
boye.” 

“Sure, I remember you well,” said Mr. 
Levy. 

“You must make it quite clear to the 
girl—she’ll have to be young and—er— 
look like a lady,” the worried youth went 
on. “ Make it clear to her that while I’m 
willing to pay a stiff price for this little 
job, seeing as it’s unusual, if she starts any 
hanky-panky afterward—blackmail or any 
other rough stuff —hell’s fury will be a 
mere flea bite to what she’ll get from me!” 

“ How much would you pay, Mr. Good- 
boye?” inquired the agent. 

“Oh, I'll run to five hundred,” Clarence 
replied carelessly; “‘ but I expect to get a 
first-class bunch of brain stuff for that.” 

“Sure, you ought to,” conceded Mr. 
Levy. “I'll just have a look and see what’s 
left outside.” 
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He got up and peeped into the outer 
office, whereat three pairs of still hopeful 
eyes encountered his, and he withdrew 
hastily. 

Two of the patient sitters were out of 
the question by reason of age and other 
disabilities. The third was—well, she 
looked the part this crazy Clarence wanted 
some high-toned skirt to play. Mr. Levy 
feared, however, that she could not act it; 
and therefore the warmth of his recommen- 
dation might be termed slightly dishonest. 

“ Just the very girl for you!” he said, 
rubbing his hands together with moist en- 
thusiasm. “Just the very girl, Mr. Good- 
boye! She’s out of a job at present because 
somebody got fresh and insulted her. You 
want to be a little careful about that. You 
don’t want to get fresh with her, y’under- 
stan’, cause if you do she'll throw you 
cold.” 

“ Thank you,” Clarence replied haughti- 
ly. “It isn’t my habit to get fresh with 
women; and anyway, this is business.” 

“ Well, I thought I’d better tell you,” 
said Mr. Levy. Commercially he had cov- 
ered himself. If anything went wrong on 
that score, Clarence couldn’t say he hadn’t 
been warned. “I'll call her in and—” 

“ No—TI'll take her out to lunch and ex- 
plain it myself,” Clarence interrupted. 
“ Perhaps I’d better have a look at her 
first. The girl’s appearance is of great im- 
portance.” 

Clarence had his look and nearly passed 
away. Never, never had he seen anything 
so beautiful as Nilla St. John. He fairly 
choked with excitement as he closed the 
bargain with Mr. Levy. 

“That’s right—you take her out to 
lunch,” the latter agreed; “ but be careful 
with your feet under the table. She’s got 
tender corns. Don’t hand her back to me 
and say I didn’t give you fair notice!” 


III 


To Nilla St. John our hero looked too 
young and innocent to be in the theatrical 
business, and she soon discovered that he 
wasn’t. 

Ordinarily Miss St. John would not have 
accepted any man’s invitation to partake 
of food, however guileless his appearance, 
without a written guarantee of his impecca- 
ble intentions; but there are times when 
the most hard-cast principles break down. 
Clarence began by being very winning and 


feeding her royally, and Nilla ate very fast, 
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in order to get outside as much food as 
possible before she might feel obliged to 
take offense at a dubious plot slowly un- 
folding before her. 

“You see,” said Clarence, pleasantly 
serious, as only he knew how to be, “ it’s 
like this—my aunt is very ill. The doctor 
doesn’t think she’ll recover, and I’ve got to 
go out there this afternoon. She lives on 
Long Island, you see, about forty miles out, 
and we can do it easily in less than a couple 
of hours.” 

Nilla, not yet quite comprehending, 
nodded and swallowed what was in her 
mouth. 

“It’s a play you're telling me about?” 
she suggested, striving to look intelligent. 

Clarence shook his head. 

“No, it’s—er—not a play exactly, but 
only an actress could do it. You see, my 
aunt thinks I’m married, and so I would 
have been if the girl hadn’t—well, I shall 
probably be before long, when we make it 
up again. We’ve quarreled, you see.” 

“Oh!” commented the beautiful Nilla. 

“And my aunt’s feelings would be hurt 
if she knew I’d fibbed to her.” 

“It sounds to me as if you had told her 
a lie,” said Miss St. John. “ No good ever 
came of that!” 

Clarence brushed aside this highly moral 
observation rather curtly. Was he hiring 
the girl to lecture him? 

“That’s neither here nor there. My 
aunt’s sent a message that I must bring 
my wife to see her this afternoon, so—” 

“But you haven’t got a wife. You just 
said—” 

“ Look here, can’t you tumble to this? 
You're going to be my wife, see?—just for 
this afternoon, because the old lady is dy- 
ing and wants to say good-by to you—to 
both of us. It can’t hurt you and it ’ll 
make her happy. Couldn’t you do a kind 
act for five hundred dollars? What’s the 
matter with you, anyway? There isn’t any- 
thing wrong in letting an old lady of eighty- 
six die in peace because she knows I’ve set- 
tled down and am taking life seriously. 
That’s what I’m going to do, anyway. 
We'll just run out to Moorhaven, and you'll 
let her call you ‘ Diana,’ and you'll call her 
‘ Aunt Kathleen ’ and tell her how I’m set- 
tling down fine, and how pleased you are 
with me, and—and anything else of that 
kind that comes into your head. Here, 
your plate’s empty. Have some more 
chicken!” 
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“ Thanks, I’d like a drumstick, please,” 
Nilla murmured thoughtfully. 

“ Well, do you see what I mean?” 

“Um—I see.” 

“ Would you like some more gravy?” 

“ And some more potatves to put it on,” 
said Nilla. 

Clarence watched her with a growing 
sense of fascination. She was so beautiful 
that one could almost envy the chicken 
bone her lovely lips were nibbling. She 
was much more beautiful than Diana. Poor 
Aunt Kathleen would probably take her 
for an angel. 

What was she holding out for — more 
money? He regarded her anxiously, and 
was on the point of saying that he wouldn’t 
mind adding another fifty to her fee, when 
Miss St. John, now fairly replete, turned 
her attention from food and gave it to him. 

“ Well, I can’t say I like it, Mr. Good- 
boye. It’s not in my line at all. I’m an 


actress, not—not an adventuress. I must 
say I’m surprised at Mr. Levy’s lending 
himself to anything so queer. 
your aunt’s sake, I’ll do it.” 

“ Deeply obliged, I’m sure,” said Clar- 
ence, with the slightest suspicion of irony. 
“Glad you can square it up with yourself 


Still, for 


somehow!” 

“T wouldn’t say that I can,” Miss St. 
John confessed, not perceiving the irony, 
“T want you to promise that you will get 
married and settle down, as your aunt 
thinks you’ve done, so it won’t be alto- 
gether untrue.” 

“Oh, you can bank on that!” he assured 
her. “It’s only a matter of days. Well, 
we’d best be hiking—that is, if you’ve had 
enough to eat. My car’s in a garage up 
near the Circle.” 


IV 


A LOVELY, lovely spring day! Nilla 
leaned back in her comfortable seat and 
let the scenery go by. One side of her be- 
ing was quite content. She had a perfect 
digestion, and no qualms whatever about 
her ability to fill the réle in which Clarence 
Goodboye so tirelessly rehearsed her on the 
way to Moorhaven; but for all that her 
mind was uneasy. 

“‘T shan’t have to tell any lies, shall I?” 
she demanded suddenly. 

“Of course not! You just let Aunt 
Kathleen call you ‘ Diana,’ and be sure to 
say how nice and quiet I am since we got 
married, and that I go every day to the 
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hardware factory where most of our money 
comes from—”’ 

“ Do you?” 

“Pretty much every dav — when they 
need me. I’m going to-morrow, sure thing.” 

“Where is this factory?” 

“In Hoboken. And you can say you’ve 
been there, and everybody thinks I’m do- 
ing fine. I’ll take you over it some time, 
and if you need anything like frying pans 
or colanders or egg beaters, why, I’d be 
happy to—” 

‘IT don’t accept presents from gentle- 
men.” 

“ Excuse me, but I was about to say I’d 
let you have ’em at wholesale price,” 
amended Clarence, adding to himself: 
“Got you that time, Miss Touch-Me- 
Not!” Then he grinned. ‘“ But I guess 
you'll have to accept the loan of a wedding 
ring. You can give it back to me later.” 

He fished in his waistcoat pocket and 
brought forth the classy platinum circlet 
that the real bride-to-be had declined. 
Nilla slipped it upon the proper finger, 
which it fitted well enough, and fell silent. 
She would have liked to argue, but she was 
beginning to feel that she was in for this 
thing now, and a wedding ring might be 
necessary, although it seemed unlikely that 
an aged and dying aunt would notice such 
a trifle as its omission. 

Well within the two hours Clarence had 
allowed, the shining two-seater approached 
“he environs of Moorhaven. It was only 
then that Nilla got an inkling of the fact 
that Mr. Goodboye’s aunt was very rich. 
Somehow she had pictured one of those old 
Long Island farmhouses set in an orchard, 
with cows and beehives in the offing, and 
it gave her a mild shock when the car, 
seemingly of its own volition, swerved 
through a pair of imposing wrought-iron 
gates and sped along a fine avenue bordered 
by oak trees. It was half a mile from the 
gates to a white-pillared Georgian mansion 
resembling the official home of our Presi- 
dents, and at least as large. 

“ But, Clarence!” the actress faltered. 
He had trained her all the way out to ad- 
dress him by his first name. “ Is it a hotel 
or—or anything?” 

“Oh, it’s just the old Goodboye house,” 
Clarence replied carelessly. “‘ Be ours some 
day. My aunt would like us to live with 
her here now.” 

“ How nice!” said Nilla archly. ‘“ Yours 
and Diana’s, you mean.” 
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“ Sure, that’s what I mean.” 

“ How nice for—Diana!” sighed Nilla. 

She gave a sidewise pull to her hat and 
gazed thoughtfully at her gloves, which 
were a little shabby. 

“ Here we are,” said Clarence. 

Simultaneously with their arrival the 
front door opened, revealing the trig figure 
of a Japanese butler, who made a couple 
of deeply respectful bows. 

“ Greeting, sar and madam. Please to 
come inside.” 

“ Hello, Kobi! Well, here we are! This 
is my missus, Kobi.” Another deep bow 
from Kobi. “And how is Miss Good- 
boye?” Clarence added, lowering his voice 
to a tone suitable for the inquiry. 

“ The mistress, she iss much, much bet- 
ter,” replied Kobi. ‘“ To-day she sits up, 
and if it is nize to-morrow she goes for a 
promenade in the wheeling chair; but I 
will call the nurze, sar.” 

Clarence’s gaze dropped to the toes of 
his boots. He could scarcely feel that this 
was not good news, but certainly it wasn’t 
what he had been led to expect. 

“How glad you must be!” exclaimed 
his supposed bride. ‘‘ Now there won’t be 
any necessity to—” 

Clarence turned upon her in a quiet but 
none the less forceful rage. ‘“ Don’t you 
let me down at this stage of the game! 
Don’t you do it, or ’I—I’ll make you wish 
you’d never been born! IT’ll—I’ll—well, 
don’t you play any monkey tricks with 
me!” 

Nilla turned white and shivered; but the 
shiver was a delicious sensation, neverthe- 
less. 

“What ’Il you do, then?” she found 
spirit to murmur. 

“Tl ruin you,” Clarence declared ve- 
hemently. 

What he meant by this was not quite 
clear, but Miss St. John thought she knew, 
and tears of fright welled into her eyes. 

“‘ Don’t be a little piker,” he admonished 
her more kindly, and, forgetting Mr. Levy’s 
advice, he took her hand and pressed it 
affectionately. 

He could ruin her, thought Nilla — at 
least, he could make hash of her character; 
for she was in such a position now that she 
could go neither forward nor back. She 
stood committed. 

Down tripped the nurse, a pretty girl 
herself, but brought up short and staring 
by Nilla’s sheer loveliness. 
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“Isn’t it splendid, Mr. Goodboye!” she 
exclaimed, when she got her breath. “I 
do believe the dear old lady will last an- 
other ten years! She’s so anxious to see 
you—to see you both. Yes, you can come 
right up. Miss Goodboye’s waiting to have 
her tea with you.” 

The nurse led and they followed, Nilla 
bringing up the tail of the little procession. 

Such a lovely house! A house of dreams, 
with its fine old paneling, its family por- 
traits, its well-chosen furniture and thick, 
soft rugs! 

Much as the idea offended his sense of 
reverence toward her, Clarence was forced 
to believe that his aunt had played a prac- 
tical joke on him. Miss MacDougall, the 
pretty nurse, was a fixture in the house, 
anyway; and when Clarence saw the dear 
old lady all dressed up in a wadded satin 
gown cascaded with lace, and placidly en- 
sconced in the familiar armchair before a 
log fire, looking anything but ill, he under- 
stood the nature of the game that had 
trapped him. 

Aunt Kathleen had tried fair means to 
get him and Diana out here, and it hadn’t 
worked—which really wasn’t Clarence’s 
fault. He couldn’t refuse to attend her 
deathbed; so she had staged a deathbed to 
bring him to her, and incidentally to bring 
his wife. 

She was a plump, jolly-looking old lady 
with scarcely any wrinkles at all consider- 
ing her great age, and she had sparkling 
black eyes that could snap both fire and 
mirth, 

“It was a touch of indigestion,” she said 
—a little too nonchalantly, Clarence 
thought, for one who had so seriously mis- 
led him. ‘Sometimes I’m greedy and 
overeat, forgetting that I can’t take any 
exercise. So this is Diana! What a beau- 
tiful child you are! Kiss me, my dear. 
Oh, how beautiful—beautiful!” 

Nilla kissed her dutifully, while Clarence 
marveled at the courage of an eighty-six- 
year-old who could make a jest of death. 

The old lady’s black eyes were very 
quick as they passed in lightning review 
from lovely Nilla to a framed photograph 
on the mantel—the photograph of a girl 
not nearly so lovely and decidedly brunette. 
Too late Clarence remembered that he had 
sent his aunt that photograph of Diana. 

“You don’t look much like your pic- 
ture,” said Miss Goodboye, who all her life 
had been famous for candor. 
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Nilla followed her glance and blushed 
crimson, but Clarence had been in tight 
corners before. 

“ That’s the other girl I was engaged 
to,” he said. ‘“ Funny I should ’ve sent 
you that! Thought I’d burned them all.” 

Miss Goodboye blinked. Yes, there had 
been another girl. When was that? She 
couldn’t quite remember. 

Nilla gave Clarence just such a look as 
any young husband might expect in the 
circumstances. Her brow was heavy. 

“You never told me, Clarence! You 
never told me a word about any other girl! 
I do think—oh, I almost wish I’d never— 
oh, to think—” 

His aunt threw him a hasty signal to 
blot out the offending portrait, and Clar- 
ence set it face down on the mantel with 
a bang that broke the glass. 

Nilla sobbed gently, but presently she 
remembered that Miss Goodboye, though 
not at death’s door, was a very old lady, 
and entitled to great consideration; so the 
troubled girl dried her tears, and even al- 
lowed Clarence to pat her shoulder, evi- 
dencing no greater animosity toward him 
than a peevish shrug. 

Kobi brought in a fascinating tea, and 


they settled down to being quite happy. 


V 


“T LOvE you already,” said Aunt Kath- 
leen, who, like everybody else, found it dif- 
ficult to keep her eyes off Nilla. “ I’m sure 
you have a beautiful nature, my dear! You 
couldn’t have anything else, with such a 
lovely face. It’s going to do me a world 
of good to have you and Clarence here for 
a few weeks. Perhaps you'll decide to 
make your home with me altogether. Clar- 
ence can easily motor over to the factory 
every day, and it will be so much more 
wholesome for you living here instead of in 
the stuffy city.” 

A look as of startled doves fluttered be- 
tween the young couple. 

“T’m afraid—” Clarence began, but was 
interrupted. 

“Oh, we couldn’t stay—at least, I 
couldn’t. I—I haven’t anything to wear,” 
said Nilla. 

“You didn’t bring any luggage? Real- 
ly, I don’t understand,” said Miss Good- 
boye. 

“You see, we have tickets for a show 
in town to-night,” Clarence said brightly. 

His aunt gave him a very cold stare. 
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“ Really? And, for all you knew, I was 
dying. Well, I never!” 

“ Oh, it isn’t ¢rue!” cried Nilla. “ You 
know it isn’t true, Clarence! We weren’t 
dreaming of going to a theater to-night!” 

Clarence shuffled uneasily. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Have it your 
own way.” 

Nilla stroked the old lady’s hand, which 
was trembling. 

“ Auntie, you must believe me. It’s only 
Clarence’s silly idea of a joke; but you see, 
I haven’t any clothes—not even a tooth- 
brush—and so, you see—” 

“No, I don’t!” snapped Aunt Kath- 
leen. ‘“ You can send for your clothes, and 
you can buy toothbrushes. There are quite 
decent shops in Moorhaven. I’ve told them 
to make the daffodil room ready for you. 
My lawyer is coming here to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I want to talk business with Clar- 
ence. I’m getting old, and there are lots of 
things unsettled yet, and very likely Ill 
have another touch of indigestion. Indeed, 
I feel it coming on right now, so I must 
ask you to leave me and send Miss Mac- 
Dougall. Come in at nine o’clock to kiss 
me good night.” 

Outside, in the corridor, the two stared 
blankly at each other, and Clarence 
mopped his pallid brow. 

“Gosh, that’s done us in the eye,” he 
murmured. “I wonder if the old bird sus- 
pects anything!” 

“You shouldn’t speak so disrespectfully 
of your aunt,” Nilla reproved him. “ Well, 
what are we going to do?” 

“*T don’t know—buy you a toothbrush, I 
suppose, if you can bring yourself to ac- 
cept a present from a gentleman.” 

“T don’t think you are a gentleman,” 
Nilla said reflectively. 

“In that case it won’t matter. You can 
take the daffodil room. Anyway, some- 
times I have asthma. I'll tell Kobi to fix 
me up far enough away to prevent the 
sound of my asthma from keeping you 
awake. Auntie needn’t know.” 

“T just hate all this deception!” mourned 
Nilla. 

They strolled forlornly away in search 
of Miss MacDougall. Suddenly a painful 
thought seized Clarence. 

“You won’t expect five hundred dollars 
a day, I hope,” he said anxiously. 

“ What for?” 

“Well, you see, we may have to stay for 
several days—perhaps a week. You heard 
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what she said. Besides, as she isn’t going 
to die, she’ll expect us—you and me—to 
come out to see her every once in awhile.” 

“Tt’s awful, isn’t it?” said Nilla. “I 
told you it was wrong to tell lies! Oh, 
what would my mother say if she knew 
what I’ve done? And all b-because I was 
h-hungry!” 

“My God, I thought you were hungry 
the way you ate at lunch,” Clarence said, 
going quite pale at the idea. “Oh, you 
poor kid!” 

“T h-hadn’t had any b-breakfast, and I 
had no job and I was ready to s-sell my 
s-soul! And s-see what it’s b-b-brought 
me to!” 

“Oh, my goodness! Oh, don’t cry, 
whatever you do! I'll give you another 
five hundred with pleasure. Say, five hun- 
dred a week, as long as the job lasts!” 

“ Money c-can never repay me,” Nilla 
sobbed. 

But presently she cheered up. She ad- 
mitted that after all it was quite as much 
her own fault as Clarence’s, and she took 
back what she had said about his not being 
a gentleman. She suggested that if he 
would advance her a little cash on account, 
she could buy her own toothbrush, as well 
as a few other things she might require. 

So they went off together to the village 
to make the necessary purchases; and dur- 
ing their pilgrimage Miss St. John was fur- 
ther compromised, and Clarence Goodboye 
began faintly to realize the truth of that 
familiar quotation which he had learned 
but not fully comprehended in childhood, 
beginning: 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave!” 


VI 


SPRING came warmly to Long Island 
that year. How delicious it was, so soft 
and sweet and lazy, with violets misting the 
birch thickets, and the white sails of yachts 
sweeping along the rippling waters of the 
Sound. 

Never had Miss Goodboye enjoyed the 
spring more—at least, not for many years. 
She was wheeled out in her chair every 
day, and, since Clarence motored dutifully 
to Hoboken each morning, Nilla was the 
old lady’s constant companion.  Nilla 
mended Clarence’s socks and answered em- 
barrassing questions about her family and 
home life; but she answered them truth- 
fully. 

Miss Goodboye was surprised to learn 
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that Diana Derensey’s people lived in 
Maine. She had thought from what Clar- 
ence said that they were New Yorkers, and 
that Mr. Derensey did something in Wall 
Street, instead of which he turned out to 
be a farmer. Diana, it seemed, had been 
on the stage. This was a little startling, 
but Miss Goodboye put up with it. 

“‘No place for a lovely child like you,” 
she said, patting Nilla’s hand fondly. “ I’m 
glad Clarence rescued you from it!” 

Sometimes, for no reason at all, Nilla 
would cry during these talks, and would 
blurt out: 

“Oh, I’m so sorry we deceived you! I'll 
never, never forgive myself! Oh, I just 
feel awful!” 

Miss Goodboye would continue to pat 
the lovely girl’s hand, and would say that 
it wasn’t the first time Clarence had de- 
ceived her, but she was exceedingly glad to 
know that he had settled down now. It 
was wonderful to see him married to such 
a dear little wife, and showing so much in- 
terest in the family business! When her 
time came, said Miss Goodboye, she would 
die quite content; but she didn’t want it 
to come before there was a little Clarence 
running about, or perhaps a little Kathleen 
—for if it was a girl she hoped they would 
name the child after their auntie. 

This was dreadful, but there was worse 
to come. 

Things jogged along fairly well for near- 
ly a month, with Miss Goodboye getting 
fonder and fonder of Nilla. As far as Clar- 
ence could see, there was no end in sight; 
Nilla was established for life, it seemed, in 
the daffodil room, while Clarence chival- 
rously took his alleged asthma to a spare 
room in the attic. 

It looked as if nothing but death could 
put the matter right; and Miss Goodboye’s 
decease was certainly not imminent. Clar- 
ence thought that it would probably be his 
own death. 

Of course, there was another way out. 
He pondered it. 

One day he got a letter from the au- 
thentic Diana, and a cold shudder went 
over him. Miss Derensey had heard that 
he was staying with his aunt — probably 
sulking, she added. Why hadn’t she seen 
him? 

There was something spiteful about the 
letter, and Clarence wondered if he still 
truly loved the girl. Was his heart broken? 
He thought of Nilla, and discovered that 
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the contemplation gave him genuine 
pleasure. 

Somebody had once said in his hearing— 
or perhaps he had read it—that if you 
leave a letter unanswered long enough, it 
answers itself; which proved to be true in 
this case, only not quite in the way that 
Clarence had expected. 

One balmy day in May, at his aunt’s in- 
stigation, Clarence took a_ well-deserved 
holiday. Miss Goodboye told him that he 
did not look very well, and she didn’t want 
him getting himself run down on account 
of the hardware business. He must give 
his wife a nice long, spin in the two-seater, 
and they could take a picnic lunch with 
them. 

Clarence didn’t require a great deal of 
pressing, and by this time Nilla was so 
cowed by the enormity of her sinfulness 
that she was ready to agree to anything. 

It was the first time they had been alone 
together since the plot was set in motion— 
that is to say, really alone. In fact, they 
had done what they decently could to 
avoid each other. 

Picnicking in the loneliest spot that he 
could find on the Atlantic shore of the 


island, watching the gray breakers roll in 
on the beach, and the flapping gulls, Clar- 
ence plucked up heart of grace and became 
his old, bold self. 

“There’s something I want to tell you,” 


he said. “I think I’d have told you be- 
fore, only for what Levy said. You can 
scream if you like. Nobody’ll hear you. 
I love you, Nilla, and I’m going to kiss you. 
I’ve been wanting to ever since I first saw 
you, that day at lunch, when you chewed 
the chicken bone. You were beautiful! 
You were divine!” 

Nilla didn’t scream. She held her breath, 
instead, while Clarence made good his 
threat. He kept on kissing her because 
she was so lovely and not in the least 
thorny—just as soft and sweet as she 
‘aga in fact; so Levy must have been a 
iar. 

“Yes, I love you,” Clarence said. “TI 
never loved a girl before in my life—that 
is, really loved her;” and he meant it. 

“Oh, Clarence, I was hoping you 
would!” murmured Nilla. ‘“ This will be 
such a load off my conscience!” 

“ But don’t you love me?” he asked re- 
proachfully. 

_ “Oh, yes, Clarence, I do/ 
isn’t it?” 
6 


It’s fate, 
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What a delightful day it was, to be sure, 
and the whole afternoon was still before 
them! 

“T say,” said Clarence, looking at his 
watch, ‘“ we’d better begin to get busy. 
Here, help me pack up the hamper. We've 
got a lot to do before sunset!” 


VII 


It was after seven o’clock when the two- 
seater eventually got back to Moorhaven, 
and it had been all the way to Brooklyn 
and back by that time. 

“T hope auntie won’t mind if we—” 
Clarence was beginning, as they entered the 
house, when Kobi darted out from the am- 
bush of his pantry. 

“Oh, excuse, sar and madam, but the 
mistress she iss wishing for to see you 
pretty quick,” said Kobi. “ As quick as 
you come in, please!” 

Alarmed questioning elicited the fact 
that Miss Goodboye was in her usual state 
of health, yet the pair felt guiltily appre- 
hensive as they made their way up to the 
old lady’s bedroom, treading like conspira- 
tors. 

Auntie was sitting in her favorite chair, 
with her little writing table near at hand, 
and a rather rigid look about the corners 
of her mouth. There was a gleam in her 
black eyes, but whether of annoyance or 
amusement it was impossible to judge. 
Clarence had encountered that gleam be- 
fore, and he knew that it might lead either 
way. 

“Did you have a good day?” Miss 
Goodboye inquired blandly. 

Clarence encircled Nilla’s waist with his 
arm, and auntie might have reflected that 
never before had he been so demonstrative 
in her presence. 

“ Fine!” he said. 
ever!” 

“A perfect day,” said Nilla, her lovely 
face dreamy with remembrance. “I hope 
you weren’t lonely, auntie!” 

The old lady smiled grimly. 

“Not very. I had a visitor. Clarence, 
my dear, here’s a little present for you and 
—and this sweet child. You haven’t had 
a proper honeymoon, and I think you 
ought to go off and enjoy yourselves for a 
couple of months. You might take a little 
trip to Europe.” 

The trembling old hand was offering him 
a check, and his eyes fairly bulged when he 
saw the figures on it, 


“Just the bulliest 
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“Oh, I say, auntie! Oh, you shouldn’t! 
Oh, I say, how shall we ever thank you?” 
chanted Clarence. “Look, Nilla! Cast 
your sapphire lamps on that!” 

“So her name is Nilla, is it?” observed 
Miss Goodboye dryly. “I was wondering. 
I’ve been wondering ever since a young 
lady called this afternoon, giving the name 
of Miss Diana Derensey.” 

Clarence turned crimson to his ears. 

“ Diana? Well, of all the cheek! What 
did she want? She broke it off herself, 
anyway, and I’d like to know what busi- 
ness of hers it is!” 

“ She said you hadn’t answered some let- 
ter of hers, and I told her you were mar- 
ried,” said Miss Goodboye. ‘ She seemed 
surprised, but I think she’ll get over it. 
I had to say that much for you and for this 
child. Nilla, is it? Quite a pretty name!” 
Then Miss Goodboye looked severe. “ And 
let me tell you, Clarence, before you go on 
your honeymoon—you and Nilla—I want 
to see your wedding lines, or you need 
never darken my doors again!” 

“Why, Aunt Kathleen!” Clarence ex- 
claimed in tones of hurt surprise. ‘ What 
can you mean?” 
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“T mean your wedding lines—just what 
I said.” 

Clarence made a haughty show of search- 
ing his pockets, but Nilla promptly opened 
her hand bag and took from it an envelope 
containing a folded document. 

“Oh, you’ve got it!” said Clarence. “I 
thought I had it in my letter case. Here 
you are, auntie!” 

He extended the paper for Miss Good- 
boye’s inspection—his and Nilla’s marriage 
certificate—with his thumb held carefully 
over the date. If Miss Goodboye noticed 
that, she was kind enough not to embarrass 
him by mentioning it. 

“Well, I’m glad!” she said, breathing 
heavily with relief. 

“Oh, we ought never, never to have de- 
ceived you!” sobbed Nilla. “ Only Clar- 
ence and I fell in love with each other the 
first time we met—or, that is, very soon 
after. It was in a restaurant. It was fate! 
He told me he had broken off with Miss 
Derensey, only he was afraid you’d be 
angry, and so—” 

“ That’s enough, Nilla,” said Clarence, 
kindly but firmly. “ We mustn’t tire auntie 
too much.” 





WHAT OUTFIT? 


THE crawling column slowly crept 
Into the ruined town, 

The star-shells towered to the sky, 
The rifle-fire died down; 

Then from the shadows by the road 
That lay so deep and black, 

There came a voice, a cheerful voice, 
That cried, “ What outfit, Jack?” 


And so, a score of times and more 
I've heard across the night 

A voice that welcomed and inquired 
Who now had joined the fight, 

And though the road was long and hard, 
The heavy, galling pack 

Was lighter made by friendly voice 


That cried, “ What outfit, Jack?” 


And when I reach the pearly gates 
That guard the Great White Throne 

I fear I'll never feel as though 
I'm safe among my own, 

Unless, as through the gates I go, 
With slap upon my back, 

Some burly angel greets me with 


The cry, “ What outfit, Jack?” 


Newton Rosser Smith 


The House Without a Story 


TELLING HOW AN INQUISITIVE TRAVELER IN A LOVELY ISLAND 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN DISCOVERED THE STRANGE 
SECRET OF A DULL, GRAY BUILDING IN ENGLAND 


By Victor MacClure 


FAILED in my attempt to explain to 
I Raymond just why I liked the gray 

house. A square, dull-looking building 
of three stories, it is set on the brow of a 
hill above the river at Clearmouth, stand- 
ing half left to the southerly gales from 
the sea, as if taking their force on its 
shoulder. 

Except for one in either gable, all its 
windows are to the front. It presents to 
the roadway behind it a blank face, save 
for a doorway covered by a porch of ex- 
treme ugliness, with unrelated panes of 
colored glass. It looks shut in, close, damp. 

“Why? Why?” asked Raymond, puz- 
zled by my quite inexplicable liking. 

“JT don’t know,” I said feebly. “It 
makes me think of—of secrets.” 

My friend is an American editor, and I 
think that for a moment his journalistic 
instinct faintly flickered. 

“Secrets?” he repeated. 
story?” 

“‘T don’t suppose so,” said I; “ no more 
than most houses have stories.” 

During his visit Raymond said nothing 
more about the house, but it must have 
been in his mind. At any rate, when I saw 
him into the train for London, almost his 
last words were about it. 

“Tf you should happen to rake up any- 
thing about that house,” said he, “let me 
know when you write.” 

I gave my promise, but forgot all about 
it until one day, in the barroom of a Clear- 
mouth inn, a chance remark from a very 
old man reminded me of it. John Hogbin 
happened to say that the finest-looking 
man he had ever seen in his life was a com- 
mercial traveler who had once occupied 
“the gurt ugly house on the hill.” 

At my questioning, old John informed 


“Has it a 


me that his sister Dinah had been a servant 
in the house, so I carried my inquiries to 
her. I got quite a simple story from her. 


II 


A TALL man, whom all the village 
guessed to be a commercial traveler, but 
who “ looked like a prince,” appeared one 
day in Clearmouth and rented the house 
on the hill above the river. None knew 
whence he had come, or anything about 
him, and he did not vouchsafe any infor- 
mation. Furniture was put into the house 
after it had been cleaned and redecorated, 
and then he brought his wife and a woman 
servant. Dinah Hogbin was engaged to 
help the woman servant. 

The wife, in village opinion, was a pretty 
little thing and good-natured, but not of 
the same class as her tall and handsome 
husband. In her dealings with the local 
tradesmen, or with any one whom she en- 
countered by chance, she was friendly and 
smiling, but she did not mix at all with the 
people. The rector called on her at the 
beginning, but as her church attendance 
was irregular he quickly dropped the habit; 
and so did the lay members of the church. 
when they found that their calls were not 
returned. 

Mrs. Frewin did not seem to mind this 
partial ostracism; nor, though her husband 
was often away for long periods, did she 
appear to feel lonely. His absences in- 
trigued the villagers, but they seemed to 
have no effect on his wife’s contentment. 
According to Dinah Hogbin, the little lady 
of the gray house was as happy as a bird. 

Nor was it indifference toward her tall 
husband that kept her placid and content. 
News of his approaching arrival never 
failed to set her ablaze with excitement and 
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anticipation. For all her easy temper, she 
was scrupulous at such times to see that 
her servants should have the house speck- 
less. 

Here, then, was no house of mystery. 
Its inmates were a loving wife and an af- 
fectionate, if often absent, husband. If 
there was any mystery at all, it was about 
Frewin, and that, perhaps, was due more 
than anything else to his aristocratic bear- 
ing and handsome presence, to his culti- 
vated manner of speech. These attributes, 
the village felt, were unusual in commercial 
travelers. The chances are that if Frewin 
had been ordinary looking, Clearmouth 
would not have bothered about him at all. 

What, was certain about him was that he 
did not lack money. The house was well 
run, the bills ot the local tradesmen were 
paid as soon as rendered, and Mrs. Frewin 
never heard of any sickness or want in the 
village without being quick, and even lav- 
ish, with help. 

There was no story here. The Frewins 
occupied the gray house for five years, dur- 
ing which time the prettiness of the little 
lady grew a trifle rounder. Frewin came 
and went in the same way all the time. 
Then, as suddenly as they had come, and 
with as little advertisement, they left the 
village. None knew where they went. 
Dinah thought that they had gone abroad 
for the benefit of Mrs. Frewin’s health. 

‘So you see, Raymond,” I wrote to my 
friend, “there is no mystery about the 
gray house—nothing sinister. It has 
changed hands several times since then, but 
it has never been empty for long at any 
time. ‘There is no story.” 


III 


Some time after writing so to Raymond, 
my work took me to Majorca. 

I had been living for some months in 
Palma before I found time to revisit the 
northwestern and more beautiful coast of 
the island. It was idly, and with no pur- 
pose beyond sight-seeing, that I climbed 
the conical hill on which are peppered the 
houses that make up the little town of 
Deya. I thought that from the summit 
of the hill I could look down the valley, 
with its terraces of orange and lemon and 
olive trees, to the cala where the fisher folk 
dwell on the edge of the turquoise water. 

Well, it is a lovely view that one gets 
from the plaza of the church that crowns 
Deya hill. In headland after colored head- 
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land the coast runs northeasterly to Soller, 
the white road hugging it, winding with it. 
Behind Deya rise the sheer cliffs that keep 
the town and valley in shadow till the late 
forenoon. 

To get an uninterrupted view down the 
valley itself, one apparently needed to get 
over or through the gate in a rather high 
wall that separates the plaza from the little 
burial ground on the seaward edge of the 
hilltop. Nobody was within call to open 
the gate, and in that foolish way in which 
people sometimes shake a gate palpably 
locked, I rattled the handle. The chain 
which I had thought was padlocked fell 
away, and the gate opened. I went through, 
took my fill of the valley, and then turned 
to contemplation of the little burial ground. 

If it matters to the dead where they lie, 
and if beauty in their resting place adds 
peace to their slumber, the dead of Deya 
must sleep content. On a hilltop, under 
the wide arch of the sky, with the wind in 
the terraced trees, the hushed plash of the 
surf far below, and the tinkling of sheep 
bells in the valley for a never ceasing lul- 
laby—surely they sleep well, the dead of 
Deya! 

Something of this was passing through 
my mind when I saw that white stone: 


Here lies all that was mortal of 
MARY, 
Dearly Loved Wife of 
JOHN FREWEN 
of Dorset, England 
She died at Lluch-Alcari 
March 30, 1878, 
Aged 32 years 

I looked along the Soller road to where 
Lluch-Alcari stood among its palms, like 
an oasis. Then the red headlands beyond 
faded into the gray of Dorset cliffs. The 
half tropical outlines of palm and pine sank 
into the flatter curves of an English hill- 
side. The saffron walls of the houses dwin- 
dled into the drab shape of one—the house 
without a story. In truth, I had shut my 
eyes and seen Clearmouth. 

A perpetual curiosity of mind is the in- 
eluctable curse of all who are or have been 
of the Fourth Estate. Starting off down- 
hill from the graveyard, I had the mere in- 
tention of picking up my pack at the 
hospedaje and continuing my journey 
southward; but by the time I reached the 
little hotel I knew that I could not leave 
Deya until I knew all there might be to 
learn of Mary Frewin. 
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It did not matter whether there was a 
story about her or not—though my instinct 
now clamored that there was one. I simply 
had to know all about her; so when the 
brown-faced old landlord, Senor Miguel, 
came out with my pack, I told him that I 
had changed my mind and wanted a bed- 
room for the night, or possibly longer. 

That night the game of patience which 
Miguel unfailingly plays with his curious 
Majorcan cards before going to bed was 
sadly bungled. From the mild “ Carram- 
ya!” with which he greeted my narrative 
of the gray house in Clearmouth until his 
answer to my final question, he never once 
put a card in its right place. 

He remembered the little Englishwoman 
and her tall husband, who was beyond all 
doubt a great gentleman. Miguel had been 
a mere boy then—a chico—for the Arch- 
duke Salvador had not long established 
himself at Miramar. It would be about 


five years after the duke bought the do- 
main—fifty-three years ago it would be, 
when he, Miguel, had just twelve years. 
The tall Englishman was truly of the /idal- 
guéa, more princely than Salvador the Aus- 
trian himself, though the duke’s mother— 


did I remember?—had been Marie Antoi- 
nette de Bourbon. 

Miguel’s information was merely Clear- 
mouth over again—long absences on the 
part of the husband, and the wife going 
about happily with her English servant 
until at last she died. Miguel remembered 
the funeral cortége going up Deya hill to 
the little cemetery. The house at Lluch- 
Alcari was still standing — s#, senor — and 
why not? It was built of good island stone. 

I left Miguel to unravel the clutter he 
had made of his cards, and took myself 
to bed. 

IV 


WHEN I awoke, early next morning, the 
story did not seem to me so promising as 
it had done overnight; and although I was 
determined to walk over to Lluch-Alcari, I 
had a feeling that it would be on a fool’s 
errand. The John Frewin of Dorset whose 
wife Mary, or all that was mortal of her— 
how lovely the phrase! —lay under the 
white stone on the hilltop might not have 
been the Frewin of the gray house at Clear- 
mouth; and yet the absences of the man, 
his distinguishing height, his princely air! 
The smallness of the woman, the notice- 
able happiness of her nature! It could not 
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help but be true, though it sounded too 
good to be true. 

Altogether, I fancy that other curse of 
the Fourth Estate, detestation of coinci- 
dence, had laid hold on me that morning. 
Miguel sped me on my way after coffee 
and ensemadas, with the expressed belief 
that a woman was still alive at Lluch-Alcari 
who had been criada to the Frewins—one 
Maruja Suau. 

An hour and a half later I had not a 
single doubt left. After the descent from 
the roadway to Lluch-Alcari there was no) 
difficulty in finding the place for which I 
was looking. It was still known as the 
English house, and Maruja herself—‘ ma- 
donna” now to a large number of de- 
scendants—came with her daughter to con- 
duct me around it. 

It was the usual sort of Majorcan house 
—a large central apartment stretching from 
back to front, with rooms opening from it 
on either side, and these opening into one 
another, save for the two next the back 
garden in either wing. One of these was 
the kitchen, with its well and its charcoal 
range; the other was a small bedroom. 

Outside, in the garden, close to the 
house, was a bathroom with a huge red 
bath of granite chips and cement, and there 
was a stair leading up to the flat roof. 
Back and front the roof, supported by 
columns, projected over small patios, and 
these, like the floor throughout the whole 
house, were laid with tiles. The interior 
walls had dadoes built up to a yard above 
the floor in colorful azulejos, and above 
this there was plain whitewash. A few 
chromos were hung on the walls, and éar- 
jetas advertising the wares of firms in Pal- 
ma and Barcelona. 

In addition to these there was in the cen- 
tral chamber one feeble water color, which 
immediately caught my attention. In spite 
of its amateurishness, there was no mistak- 
ing what it attempted to portray. I knew 
every detail of the scene. It was the valley 
of the Clear as it might have been seen 
from the front of the gray house. 

Two other drawings, one in each of the 
bedrooms on the seaward side, stood out 
among the photographs of Maruja’s de- 
scendants. One of the photographs showed 
a dead infant in his coffin with candles and 
wreaths about him—a grandson who had 
died in Buenos Aires, Maruja’s daughter 
told me proudly. 

Of the two drawings, one had obviously 
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come from the hand of a man. It was a 
vigorous pencil and crayon sketch of a 
woman’s head—a pretty woman with her 
hair drawn back from the brow in Vic- 
torian fashion. This was initialed “ J. F.,” 
and even before Maruja told me I guessed 
it was a sketch of Mary Frewin. 

The other was an amateurish water color 
of a tall man in the robes and insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. I took it to be an 
attempt by Mary Frewin at a portrait of 
Prince Albert, consort of Queen Victoria; 
and yet, apart from the whiskers and the 
arrangement of the hair, the head was dif- 
ferent. I was peering into the faded line 
and color when Maruja muttered in my 
ear: 

“ Fl senor—su marido de ella!” 


V 


For an hour and more, in the patio cver- 
looking the sea, I sat and let Maruja talk 
to me. Fortunately her daughter Pancha 


stood by. The older woman’s speech was 
almost exclusively Mallorquin, for under- 
standing which my easily scared knowledge 
of Castilian was no great help. Pancha 
translated eagerly every time my eyebrows 


went up. 

“ You are like the Sefior Juan himself,” 
the old woman chuckled at me. “He 
could speak Castillano well; but Mallor- 
quin, no. It was the sainted little senora 
who could speak Mallorquin, but could not 
speak Castillano. But there! Don Juan 
was a great caballero, so of course he could 
speak and write Spanish, as he could 
French; but Mallorquin, no. He was not 
here often enough or long enough at a time 
to pick up our words.” 

For much of the story I got out of Ma- 
donna Maruja that morning, I might as 
well have remained at Deya, or in Clear- 
mouth; save that the handsomeness and 
the caballerosodad, the knightliness, of 
John Frewin were more deeply emphasized, 
and that the kindliness and saintliness of 
his wife were more strongly insisted on, I 
might as well have been listening to Dinah 
Locke, mwée Hogbin. I heard of Frewin’s 
absences again, of Mary’s contentedness; 
but there was new material—details of her 
death. 

Mary Frewin died in her husband’s 
arms. The people about her, Maruja and 
the English servant, Sarah, had not realized 
that their mistress was seriously ill. She 
would sit for hours in a chair in the patio 
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overlooking the sea, her needlework in her 
lap, but her fingers idle. They thought 
that she was longing for the return of her 
husband, who had been absent for some 
weeks, and who, they knew, could not be 
expected for some considerable time. 

Several weeks had elapsed, Maruja said, 
since they had first noticed that she had 
become so quiet and still; and, loving her 
as they did, they had begun to be alarmed. 

“It made me uneasy, senor,” said Ma- 
ruja, “‘ to see her sitting there so still. For 
hours she would sit, here where I am sit- 
ting now, and always she would be looking 
out to sea, northward, as if to Barcelona, 
whence the steamers came in those days to 
Soller. It was as if she were watching, 
senor—watching. It was sad to see her— 
her who had been always about the house, 
singing. I would ask her: 

““* Are you happy, senora?’ 

“* Perfectly happy, Mariquita, but a 
little tired, I think,’ she would say, smiling. 

“The Sefior Juan was not expected for 
some months, and for weeks we knew that 
no message had gone from her to him; but 
one morning there came to us the sound 
of a horse galloping furiously along the 
road from Soller. It galloped so furiously 
that we thought it had run away. Then 
we heard the clatter of the hoofs coming 
down the path from the road, and a man 
came leading a horse that was in a foam. 
It was the Senor Juan! He threw the reins 
to my brother Pepe, and bade him walk 
the horse up and down the garden. Next 
moment he had the dear Senora Mary in 
his arms, and ah, the passion of love he 
whispered to her! It was English he spoke, 
but one knew, one knew!” 

Down the wrinkled old face of Maruja 
the tears were trickling. 

“In an hour or two, senor, the sainted 
little lady was dead. We saw the tall senor 
lift her in his arms and carry her to her 
bed. She had fainted. Then, a little later, 
a doctor came galloping along from Soller. 
The Senor Juan had brought him all the 
way from Barcelona, but had ridden so fu- 
riously from Soller that the doctor—who 
was a little man, very polite and gentle, 
but fat—could not keep pace with him. It 
was some grave affection of the heart that 
our dear mistress had. They could do 
nothing. An hour or more after the com- 
ing of her husband, she died. 

“‘ But how did he know, the Senor Juan? 
How did he know to bring a doctor? What 
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kept him traveling night and day for many 
days—he was worn and spent with it, the 
doctor said—so that he would be here to 
hold his wife in his arms at the last? There 
was then no wireless station at Soller, and 
I think no telegraph. Even so, no message 
for him left this house, and I am sure that 
the dear little sezora never complained. 
How did he know, senor? How did he 
know?” 

I could not answer Madonna Maruja. 
It would have been hopeless to embark on 
a theory of telepathy, even if my Spanish 
could have compassed it. I merely shook 
my head. 

“Tt was that her spirit called to him, 
senor,” the old lady said gravely, and pat- 
ted my knees with her gnarled brown hand. 
“Her spirit called out to him, and he heard, 
because of the great love there was between 
them.” 

For one, I am quite content with Ma- 
ruja’s explanation. 


VI 


JoHN FREWIN came back but once after 
Mary was buried on Deya hill, and that 
was to see the stone fixed above her grave. 
He left the house at Lluch-Alcari as it was. 
He took nothing away, but bade Maruja 
collect all the dead woman’s clothes and 
burn them. The English servant went back 
to England, and the house remained closed. 
Then, one day, a notary came from Soller 
and told Maruja that the house and gar- 
den, together with a sum of money, had 
been gifted to her; and that was the last 
she heard of John Frewin. 

But for that inescapable curse which I 
have mentioned as infesting my kind, I 
suppose I should have let the story of Mary 
Frewin rest there. It had been, one could 
see, the story of a great love, and for that 
reason there was something sacred about 
it. However that may be, before I set out 
on my walk back to Deya, I had arranged 
with old Maruja to be put up for a day or 
two in the English house. The work I 
had come to do in Majorca was finished, 
and there was nothing to stop me from 
staying at Lluch-Alcari for a month, if I 
liked. As well there as anywhere on the 
island, I told myself—better, for its situa- 
tion is lovely. 

Of course, I was pretending to myself. 
The story of Mary Frewin was finished— 
but for one thing. Who was John Frewin? 
It was the sketch of him in the robes of 
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the Order of the Garter that drew me back 
to Lluch-Alcari. 

I was back in the English house next 
day, and I spent my time between wander- 
ing about the rooms and sitting in the sea- 
ward patio. Every now and then I would 
go and look at Mary’s sketch of her hus- 
band—or was it a sketch of her husband? 

Mary Frewin had not been a trained art- 
ist, and the chances were that my first idea 
of the thing—that it was an attempt to 
portray the late Prince Consort—was the 
right one. What more natural than that 
Maruja should imagine that the tall man 
in the drawing was the Sefor Juan? The 
likelihood was that John Frewin followed 
the fashion of his time in the dressing of 
his hair and whiskers, and that Maruja 
would find these sufficient to establish a 
likeness; and yet, if John Frewin had the 
right to wear the insignia of the Garter, 
who was he? 

That night I lay in the bed that had been 
Mary Frewin’s. The very sheets that 
wrapped me had probably once covered 
her, for they were of finer linen than is 
usually found in the houses of Majorcan 
working people, and they had the initials 
“M. F.” worked in a corner. Perhaps I 
had a thought that some psychic influence 
would give me a clew to her story, since I 
found no distaste for the contact. Heaven 
knows that a hundred hopes and theories 
raced through my head. 

Days passed, and I was no nearer find- 
ing what I wanted. Maruja and I became 
good friends, and I grew to understand her 
speech. I won her heart, I think, by doing 
a not very satisfactory crayon drawing of 
her youngest granddaughter. 

Most often our talk was of her sainted 
little mistress. Mary Frewin had been the 
one great thing in this old woman’s life. I 
wondered how Maruja, a Roman Catholic, 
contrived to make a saint out of a woman 
who must have been a heretic according to 
Roman faith; but the abiding loving-kind- 
ness and charity of Mary Frewin had in- 
deed been saintly. There had been, it 
seemed, no plumbing the depths of her 
compassion. I found myself loving the 
dead woman as if she had been alive. 

I think Madonna Maruja must have 
seen the growth of this feeling in me, for 
as the days went on I found her more and 
more confiding. One day, when we were 
both sitting in the corner of the patio 
which had been Mary’s, the old madonna 
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came out of a long silence to put her worn 
brown hand on my knee. 

“T am going to trust you with a secret, 
senor,” she said quietly. “ Come with me!” 

She led me into the bedroom that had 
been Mary’s, which I now occupied. From 
the pocket of her apron she produced a 
key, and she knelt creakily beside a long 
wooden coffer. This she unlocked, and 
pushed back the lid. 

“ Look!” she whispered. 

The coffer was brimful of old garments, 
from which there rose the faded perfume 
of lavender and verbena. 

“They are the dresses of the little se- 
fora,” she whispered. “TI could not find 
the heart to burn them. I tried, but I 
couldn’t. There they have lain ever since. 
Nobody has worn them. It would have 
been a sacrilege!” 

Those quaint old garments, with their 
flounces and their braidings! The little 
embroidered aprons—coy stomachers! One 
by one the old woman brought them out, 
to smooth them reverently with her rough 
old hands. There were laces of value there, 
and it speaks eloquently of the love Ma- 
ruja had for her dead mistress’s memory 
~ she had never draped them on her- 
self. 

The last thing to come out of the coffer 
was a thick book with gilt clasps. Ma- 
ruja put it into my hands. 

“For you, senor,” she said. “I have 
seen it often. The senora used to write in 
it. It is in English.” 


Vil 


In Mary Frewin’s diary I have her 
whole story—and, in part, I have John 
Frewin’s. 

It was not until she had lived for some 
years in Majorca that Mary began to sus- 
pect the man she loved of carrying a se- 
cret. At Clearmouth she wrote: 


I have to be patient with my darling’s absences, 
for I know how exacting and, oh, how dangerious 
sometimes is the work he i8 called upon to do 
in the service of Her Blessed Madjesty the Queen. 
Why should I repine? I am blessed above all 
women to be loved by such a man. He is my 
king.” It is enough for me to walk with him, 
and one minute in the year is joy enough, when 
I know that he never ceases to love me. I have 
his true word for that. 


Through the pages, written in her tiny 
copperplate and with occasional lapses in 
spelling, she is schooling herself to be con- 
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tented and happy. She believes implicitly 
that John Frewin’s secret work for the 
Foreign Office takes him away for weeks 
or months, and that his identity must be 
concealed for his work’s sake. There is 
the record of most of her days in Clear- 
mouth, interspersed with rhapsodies to 
think that her husband will soon be with 
her. 

In the last year she suddenly reveals 
that she has not felt well for some time, 
and that she will be glad, as her husband 
has promised her, to be taken to a sunny 
climate. She is tremendously proud when 
she writes of John Frewin’s unremitting 
care of her on the journey to Majorca: 


He towered above every one on the keys and 
platforms. He is a king among men! To hear 
how fluently he can talk French, to see the im- 
perious way he makes men serve him, without 
being arrogant! The Frenchmen called him “my 
lord.” I have not seen a man in all the journey 
who looks a half as distinguished. It made me 
tremendously proud to have him tuck my hand 
under his arm, and to look up at my king among 
men. I am never at an end with my surprise at 
his learning. He talks Spanish, too, like a native! 


Majorca delights her from the first. She 


had not thought there could be so beauti- 
ful a place on earth. Her husband’s duties 


have called him to some country near at 
hand, and he is with her more often than 
he was at Clearmouth. The thought of 
this, she says, makes her wildly happy. She 
is quite humorous about her attempts to 
learn Mallorquin, and as the days go by 
she begins to have little jokes about being 
cleverer than her husband, who sometimes 
cannot understand what she and Maruja 
are saying. Then she hastens to apologize: 


Of course I do not mean it about being cleverer 
than John. There is nobody, nobody in the world 
as clever as John, I am very sure. It is not a gen- 
tleman’s language, for only the pesants talk it. 
It would not be clever to talk Cockney. It would 
not be dignified for John. I 1. h. 


Each page is a pean of praise for her 
husband, and every pean has for its Amen 
these initials—‘‘ I 1, h.” 

Then she begins to be worried about her 
husband—not that she thinks he is ceasing 
to love her. To the last page her certainty 
of his love for her never falters. Like her 
love for him, that certainly runs like a 
bright thread through the record of her 
life with him; but she begins to notice that 
John Frewin is uneasy in his mind. She 
sometimes finds him looking at her in a 
curious way—not unloving, but as if it 
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were on his tongue to speak to her, and as 
if he fearfully checked the impulse. She 
writes: 


There is something at the back of my dear hus- 
band’s mind, I think. Oh, how I wish he would 
confide in me! He might tell me anything, and 
it would be safe with me, because I]. h. If only 
he could lay his dear head on this breast and tell 
me all! But it is probably a secret of his duty 
to Her Blessed Madjesty, and I must not Puul 
Pry. I must be patient until the dark cloud lifts 
from his brow. 


But the cloud does not lift. Each time 
he is with her he seems more loving, more 
thoughtful for her, but his secret worry ap- 
pears to deepen. 

Then comes a time when he is away from 
her for many months. She writes: 


I do strive to bear this long separation, but I 
cannot be as patient as formerly. I think of the 
secret that is weighing so heavily on my darling’s 
mind, and it is allmost more than I can bear, be- 
cause I cannot be near him to comfort him. 
When he was with me he was most abstracted. 
Oh, if it were possible for him to confide in me! 
I sometimes think dreadfull thoughts that his 
secret is a guilty one—which is impossible with the 
name of John Frewin; but even if my poor 
darling’s secret were dark, it would be my joy to 
share it. I often have a pain at my heart, but 
I must smile, lest Maruja and Sarah should think 
that I am losing faith in dear John. I 1. h. 


In the next entry she is planning a little 
surprise, something of a joke, for her hus- 
band: 


One of the new illustriated journals arrived this 
morning, and my heart gave a great leap when 
I saw one of the engravings in it. It was a pic- 
ture of the Marquis of Wyevale in the robes of 
the Garter, an order which has recently been con- 
ferred on him by Her Gracious Madjesty. He 
is a noble-looking man, and very like my husband, 
which made my heart jump; but I fancy that 
my dear one would wear these robes with more 
dignity and a more regal air than the marquis. 
John is a king-among men, and I 1. h. I am 
going to copy the engraving and make the face 
more like John and color it. Then I shall tease 
John when he comes. May it soon be that he is 
really a Knight of the Garter! I wonder if Sarah 
remembers what color the Garter robes are! I 
think they are blue. 


A page or two of scant entries, and then 
a full burst. The drawing is finished and 
framed, her husband is coming, and she is 
full of happy anticipation; but the next 
entry in the diary is hardly decipherable. 


God Our Father, which art in heaven, help 
me to bear the burden of my darling’s sorrow! 
The agony of remorse he must have suffered! 

When full of glee over my joke, I suddenly 
showed John the drawing. He went deathly 
white, and I thought he would have fallen; but 
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I had my arms about him and led him to my 
chair, where he knelt at my feet. His dear head 
was in my lap, and he made a confession that 
wrung my heart. John is the Marquis of Wyevale, 
but alas, Mary Frewin is not the marchioness. 
She is not even Mary Frewin, for John had a 
wife when he married me. This is the dread 
secret which has been weighing on his heart and 
mind; and now that I look back I see that it 
has been upon him since the beginning. 

Could I see my darling, my king among men, 
so broken with shame for the wrong he has done 
me? Torn between love of him and fear for him 
in the sin we have committed, the wrong he 
has done me counts for nothing. Our love is 
greater than all. He loves me truly. What could 
I do but cast out all thought except to comfort 
him ? 

It dawns on me that in her supreme un- 
selfishness Mary Frewin found the truth— 
that the tragedy was the man’s. She was 
convinced, as I am convinced from the 
evidences I have, that John Frewin loved 
her with all his soul. That being the case, 
conceive, as you must, the perilous burden 
the man must have carried in all the years 
of his life with Mary! 

John Llewellyn David Fitzroy Frewin, 
sixth and last Marquis of Wyevale, stood 
high in the councils of the state. His hon- 
ors were many and amply deserved, and it 
was said that after the Garter there would 
come a dukedom. 

On my return from Majorca, I asked a 
very distinguished old man, who is good 
enough to be friendly with me, if he could 
remember the last Marquis of Wyevale. 
The answer was a panegyric. 

In that period when John Frewin lived 
there was no more brilliant man than he; 
but in the midst of a wonderful career he 
suddenly and inexplicably retired from all 
public activity. The date my old friend 
gave me coincides with that on the head- 
stone on Deya hill. From guarded queries 
I learned that there had never been the 
slightest suspicion, even in the best-in- 
formed circles, of what was buried on that 
hilltop. 

My friend is nearing his century, but he 
has all his faculties, and he told me much 
that was to the credit of John Frewin. But 
for the one instance—and who shall judge 
him there?—the man seems to have been 
the soul of honor. His marriage, his real 
marriage, had been a most miserable fail- 
ure. In his old-fashioned way, my friend 
quoted Ovid about it. 

“That marriage!” said he. “ Non pro- 
nuba Juno, non Hymeneeus a-dest, non illi 
Gratia lecto, Eumenides stravere torunt. 
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Heaven, my boy, had no hand in those 
nuptials. They were arranged by the Fu- 
ries, who married one of their daughters 
to the poor devil. A cold, ungracious fiend 
of a woman she was, and barren at that. 
I marvel that he had the career he had, for 
she did her utmost to thwart it. Wyevale 
must have been—nay, he was—a man of 
infinite charm and ability. By gad, sir, 
that was a gentleman! We don’t breed 
the sort nowadays.” 


VIII 


THERE, then, you have the tragedy. 
This brilliant man, respected and honored 
in the morally strictest court in Europe, 
meets a girl of the middle classes and con- 
ceives for her so absorbing a passion that 
he marries her bigamously. She is a wom- 
an in a thousand, he finds, so pure in her 
thoughts that, with all the cause he gives 
her for suspicion, her love for him, her 
trust in him, never ceases to burn with a 
steady flame; nor, to do him justice, does 
his love for her. 

He has a double burden to carry. His 
devotion to the service of his country is 
sincere and without a trace of self-seeking. 
If his secret is betrayed, the house of his 
honor falls about his ears, and an end is 
put to his service of his country. 

Then there is the woman he loves. To 
a man of his quality, deceit and subterfuge 
must be completely abhorrent; yet if he 
reveals his identity to her, and the wrong 
he has done, it were as if he took her trust 
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and her purity and dragged them in the 
gutter. I am persuaded that the great bur- 
den for John Frewin was as concerned 
Mary, the longing to have her forgive him 
being always at war with the dread of hurt- 
ing her terribly. I am persuaded of this 
from the fact that after he had lost her, 
the honors he had and the honors that he 
might still have gained meant nothing to 
him. John Frewin’s heart was buried on 
Deya hill. 

I think that Mary Frewin rests peace- 
fully there. The last page of her diary 
runs: 


I am waiting for John. I must hold out till 
he comes; and he will come, because I]. h. His 
love for me will stand this test. I know he will 
come, because I am thinking of him every min- 
ute, and needing him. ‘There is something at 
my heart that is not a pain, and I am very tired. 
My heart is not broken. I am proud to be what 
I am, for a king has stooped to love me. Women, 
great ladies, have been proud to be the secret 
wives of kings. I am the morganatic wife of 
John Frewin—oh, my darling!—Marquis of 
Wyevale, Knight of the Garter, Knight of the 
Bath, and, best of all, knight of this proud heart. 
I 1. h. He is a king among men. I am proud 
to be what I am. God will forgive me if to be 
proud is a sin, for God is merciful. I humbly 
thank Him for the joy of my life. 

I am waiting for John. My heart is not broken. 
Soon I may see the smoke of the steamboat com- 
ing to Soller with John on board. Then he will 
come galloping along the road on the swiftest 
horse he can find. 

I am waiting for John. He will come swiftly 
to me and will lift me to his heart. Then he 
will lift me up to heaven, for my heart will break 
with joy, and I shall die in his dear arms, be- 
cause I trust him and love him so! 
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THE old faces and the old places— 
Let others smile because we love them; 
It will take a long while and many a smile 
Before we find faces and places to set above them. 


Laugh! 


You cannot laugh better than we laughed then. 


The girls were as lovely as you, lady, and the men 
* Were just as brave as you, sir! The whole thing 
Was just the same, the same—to dance and sing; 
Just as your lives are now, our lives were then. 


Be with us, for the same strange music stirs 
Your dancing feet across the ballroom of the years. 
Think not your hearts are warm but ours were cold; 
There is little change in the faces and the places, 
There is no change at all in the paces, 
And the music has the same thrill as of old! 


Richard Leigh 





Luck of the Down Derry 


KATHLEEN MOORE, PROPRIETRESS OF THE GOLD SHOP; HAD 
ALWAYS LONGED FOR ADVENTURE, AND THIS STORY 
TELLS HOW PLENTY OF IT CAME TO HER 
WITHOUT NOTICE OR WARNING 


By Grace Jones Morgan 


HE opening door of the Gold Shop 

shook bell-like notes from a Japanese 

wind gong as a customer entered. 
Kathleen, owner of the shop, looked up 
from her task of marking designs on a 
sheet of brass lying on the floor, and saw 
a pair of yachting shoes hesitate. 

Glacing upward from the shoes, her gaze 
traversed long blue-flanneled legs and a 
white wool sweater coat, with its collar 
rolling from a cleft brown chin, to brown 
eyes under a wind-tousled mat of brown 
hair. On his shoulder the man carried a 
ship’s figurehead. 

Even without this nautical emblem, 
Kathleen would have known that he was 
a seaman. A clean, salt-tanged breath 
entered with him, transcending the smell of 
the lacquer with which she had been coat- 
ing a metal lion. There was a fragrance 
of the shores, of seaweed battered in the 
surf and sand verbena flowering pink on 
the dunes, about the tall visitor. 

Scrambling to her feet, Kathleen saw 
that the lion’s coat of lacquer was almost 
set and needed immediate attention. 

“ Please take a chair,” she said. “ This 
lion must be coated while he’s moist.” 

As she sprinkled the lion with gold dust 
and patted his worn spots with a brush, she 
felt the seaman’s gaze appraising her, and 
breathed deep of the heathery scent he car- 
ried. She set the lion on a glass shelf, be- 
tween a dancing nymph and a dromedary, 
wiped her gold-splashed fingers on a cloth, 
and saw that he had gathered up the long 
legs that reached halfway across the shop. 
When he rose, his head was on a level with 
the top shelf, where there stood a muscular 
Hercules and a row of placid Buddhas. 

He grinned at the fat little god into 


which she stuffed her cash, and it seemed 
to Kathleen that the fat little god leered 
at him. When he brought his gaze down 
to Kathleen, she was rubbing a gold 
smudge on her finger. 

“T’ve brought Judy for a fresh com- 
plexion,” he said, and presented the figure- 
head. 

It belonged to days before the fashion- 
able flatness of feminine figures. It had 
generous curves and a bold smile. Kath- 
leen’s fingers investigated its broken nose 
and picked bits of hemp from its chin. 

“ She’s been rubbing noses with the Dog 
Star and other old sea tramps in Hongkong 
harbor,” the man explained. 

“I’m good at noses,” said Kathleen. 
“ Hongkong!” she repeated. 

Her voice caressed the euphonious for- 
eign syllables. She had once dreamed of 
seeing places with names like that. 

“*¥ou see I’ve nothing much to do but 
to trade a little, and to drift about and 
amuse myself,” the stranger told her. 

Amuse himself! That great length of 
aman! While she was grubbing, daubing, 
coating shabby animals, juggling with black 
gnomes of figures which represented the 
liabilities of the Gold Shop, and which 
would not balance with the sales money in 
the paunch of the fat little god! 

“Nice little cove you’ve got here,” he 
said. “ Regular treasure chest—and you 
with the golden touch!” 

Gilding had not occurred to Kathleen as 
a golden touch. She could sympathize 
with the ancient Midas and his surfeit. 

“ Treasure!” she repeated. 

Ill gotten loot, if he only knew! The 
confession almost slipped out, but she re- 
membered in time that Marta Marvin, who 
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fed artists of the Carmel colony, had cor- 
rected her when she used the word “ got- 
ten,” so she did not say it. She felt it. 
The Gold Shop had been started on money 
borrowed from Ruthven Wolzer. 

Ruthven had been very magnanimous 
about lending her the money. He was 
reared on the other side of Market Street, 
in San Francisco, and he had a kind heart. 
Kind hearts spring up anywhere. 

Years ago Ruthven had worked for her 
father in a small art store in Los Angeles. 
He swept the floor and delivered pictures. 
Kathleen served the customers during the 
day, and kept house mornings and eve- 
nings at a little place outside of the city. 
Ruthven boarded with them and spaded 
the garden, which had never done very 
well. The seeds she planted just poked 
up their noses and died. 

Then, one night, Ruthven, who had a 
habit of sniffing about the yard, said: 

“ Oil! ” 

Her father chuckled. 

“ Listen to the boy wonder!” he cried. 

Nevertheless, Ruthven was right. It 
proved to be oil that was killing things in 
their garden, and because Ruthven had 
sniffed it out her father shared it with him. 
They sold the art store and went in for 
oil. Ruthven managed the oil wells, while 
her father signed checks. 

They became rich. They dressed well, 
and had a Chinese house boy. Ruthven 
lived at a big hotel, and was always fight- 
ing what he called “ big business.” 

“ Let’s get married,” he said to Kathleen 
one day. 

At that time she was dreaming of seeing 
far-off places with chiming musical nates, 
and she replied: 

“Let’s don’t!” 

He had said the same thing a good many 
times since, and of late she was afraid that 
she would remember his kind heart and 
forget his south-of-Market-Street rearing, 
and would consent. 

After a time something went wrong with 
the oil wells and her father was so worried 
that he had a stroke. Ruthven explained 
about discounted notes and tough luck, and 
Julius Meyerstein took their fine house and 
almost everything but their books. Ruth- 
ven continued to live at big hotels and fight 
big business and grow stouter. Her father 
just sat trembling when Ruthven torment- 
ed him by addressing him as “Pop, the Boy 
Wonder.” Several times Kathleen had her 
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fist doubled to punch Ruthven’s fat nose 
for it; but her father pleaded with her not 
to offend their only hope, and she fought 
the impulse by reminding herself that it 
was a phase of his rearing. 

When things became desperate, Kath- 
leen borrowed money from Ruthven on a 
business basis of time and percentage. She 
took a cottage at Carmel, and set up the 
Gold Shop and her housekeeping at the 
edge of the sand dunes. 

Ruthven drove down every Friday to see 
how she was getting along. He had been 
there yesterday, spread ponderously over 
the chair in which the seaman now sat, and 
his eyes had roved over the menagerie on 
her shelves. She had felt the sneer in his 
smile, and had defended herself. 

“T’m doing a nice, quiet business, Ruth- 
ven,” she said. 

‘“‘ Damned quiet, if you ask me,” he gur- 
gled. 

“T didn’t ask you. Anyway, you’ve got 
my note. You're protected.” 

“ Kathy,” he said, “I don’t care a hang 
about that. It’s you I want. I’m waiting 
until you get tired of eating in a kitchen 
and cluttering up your breathing apparatus 
with gold dust and banana oil.” 

She sighed. She was afraid she would 
have to marry him if the Gold Shop did 
not pay. 

“ Don’t you worry one bit, daddy,” she 
said to her father that evening. ‘ You’ve 
been so busy chasing oil bubbles that 
you’ve never had time to play around. You 
just let me do the worrying!” 

Her father was incapable of worrying. 
The oil troubles had left him like a child, 
willing to let Kathleen manage, doing 
whatever she suggested, walking down to 
the shore and bringing home shells and sea- 
weed and tales of boats that he had seen. 
Her father was fairly happy, but Kathleen 
worried through the week until Friday 
brought Ruthven. Then she fidgeted under 
her suitor’s smile of satisfaction and 
dodged his eternal offer of marriage until 
Monday morning, when she shook off the 
fidgets. 

She could have managed for herself, but 
as her father grew more frail she foresaw 
the need of attention that she could not 
afford him on the income of the Gold Shop. 


II 


THE seaman was holding Judy while 
Kathleen appraised her blemishes. 
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“Gum,” she commented, breaking a 
lump of it from behind Judy’s ear. 

“Oh, yes—little native crew of mine 
hides his gum there. I got him to try gum 
instead of betel nut. We have great times 
together, him and Judy and me. Judy got 
into the goddess class in the Solomons. 
Black men with clay pipes in their ears 
said their prayers to her. I never got that 
fond of her, but she brings me luck.” 

Kathleen smiled at such superstitious 
foolishness. Then her eyes were lowered 
before the shining look in his brown ones. 

“Tt will take four or five days to repair 
her,” she said. 

“Good! T’ll stick around. Do you like 
sailing?” 

“T love it!” she replied enthusiastically. 
Then she added severely: “ But I am al- 
ways busy in the shop. Good afternoon!” 

“Good afternoon,” he agreed slowly, 
lowering his head to avoid scalping himself 
on the door frame. “I say, what about 
after shop hours? You really should see 
where Judy perches, so that you would 
know better how to paint her.” He turned 
back. “You see she mixes with queer 


company, and the handsomer she is the 


better. Sometimes I take a load of tin 
dippers and alarm clocks to cheer up the 
natives. Where tin dippers are ornamental 
rather than useful, the black men abide by 
first impressions. If they like Judy, they'll 
trade with me—pearls and stuff that’s 
pretty good exchange for tin dippers; but 
when a black man doesn’t want tin dip- 
pers, he craves blood. You may be saving 
my life. I’d make a tough old fricassee 
and ruin their digestions, so you may be 
saving countless lives.” 

He laughed with Kathleen. 

“ But I’m a shopkeeper, not a life pre- 
server,” she objected. ‘“ However, I’ll run 
down and see where Judy perches. I could 
give her blue eyes, red lips, and hair of 
gold—” ‘ 

“ Dark gold,” he interrupted, “ like your 
hair.” 

His eyes, too, were dark gold in the light 
into which he went from the shop. 

A few minutes later Kathleen’s father 
came home. He was whittling a piece of 
redwood. 

“T’m making a divining rod to locate 
oil,” he told Kathleen. 

To turn his mind from thoughts of oil, 
which would presently leave him in tears, 
Kathleen showed him the figurehead. 
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“Ship’s figurehead,” he said. “ Little 
cherub that sits up aloft and looks after the 
fuck of Jack tar. I'll sing it.” 

His quavering voice brought tears to 
Kathleen’s eyes, and she had to mop them 
to keep them from falling into the basket 
on which she was working. It was a 
basket made by sticking the tail of an 
armadilio into its mouth, and some hope- 
less person wanted to have it gilded. 

Kathleen could have filled it with tears 
over her father’s pitiful singing, but she 
was too busy. After the armadillo basket 
there was a pirate chest for John Houston, 
on which she was to nail straps and hinges. 
She hung the basket on a hook and went 
on her knees to snip sheet brass along the 
blue-penciled designs. 

“T think I'll make a boat,” said her 
father. ‘“‘ A man ought to have a boat. I 
had one when I was a little chap.” 

He took the paper pattern and folded 
it into a boat of the sort that little boys 
sail on roadside ditches. Kathleen did not 
notice the destruction of her pattern. Nor 
did she notice that her father had slipped 
away, until he came home wet and shiver- 
ing, with sea water oozing from his shoes. 

“* My little boat is gone,” he quavered. 
“The wind took it.” 

“ Daddy!” she scolded, and took him in 
her arms. ‘“ Daddy dear!” 

She flew to heat blankets and make hot 
tea. She did not answer the wind gong 
over the shop door until her father was 
glowing and drowsy; but when she did, the 
seaman stood there with a bit of soaked 
paper in his hands. 

“It drifted alongside, and I caught it. 
Nothing to do to-day but to lie on deck 
and catch things. When I unfolded it, 
there was your name—Kathleen Moore, 
Gold Shop, Carmel; so I brought it.” 

“Thank you! My father was sailing it. 
He came home wet and cold. He isn’t 
very well, and I’m worried about him.” 

“Sailing a paper boat?” he asked, his 
brow puckering thoughtfully. 

He did not smile, and she was glad of 
that. She would have hated him for smil- 
ing about her father sailing a paper boat. 

‘“He’s always wanted a boat,” she ex- 
plained. 

Her voice trembled, and there was a hot 
ache behind her eyes. 

“Of course! Every man longs for a 
boat. Why couldn’t he come sailing in 
mine?” 


DOWN DERRY 
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“ But I’m not free until Sunday,” she 
said. Then she remembered that Ruthven 
would be there, waiting until the lady got 
her breathing apparatus cluttered up with 
gold paint, and would punctuate the delay 
with repeated requests to marry him. ‘‘ And 
we expect a visitor on Sunday,” she fin- 
ished hopelessly. 

“ Bring the visitor. 
to-night—there are all the nights. 
about to-night?” 

“T ought to work on this pirate chest, 
but I suppose it could wait.” 

“Sure! Pirate chests wait better than 
they do anything else. They get ripe and 
valuable waiting. Waiting is one of the 
finest things in life. It gives one time to 
‘polish up anticipations.” 

“T’ve never thought of that,” she said, 
and her smile held quivers and dimples and 
rose flushes. 

The seaman’s foot kicked the curled 
strips of brass, and they clanged like bells. 
Kathleen stooped to pick them up, and he 
tried to get them first, with the result that 
her head bumped against his. She felt his 


Meanwhile there’s 
What 


breath on her cheek, and a little thrill of 
contact, as if her dark gold hair were fila- 


ments of magnetized silk. She blushed 
from the rose-petal hollow of her throat to 
her eyes. 

“Sorry,” she apologized for bumping 
him. 
“Oh, no! I’m so long that I seem to 
reach the most astounding luck, but most- 
ly I let it drift for lack of courage to freeze 
on. Did you ever notice that the biggest 
men are the greatest cowards? Did you 
ever think how foolishly timid an elephant 
is in proportion to its size, Miss Moore?” 

“T’ve never been intimately acquainted 
with elephants, except metal ones. What 
were we discussing, anyway?” 

“Elephants, pirate chests, boat rides, 
and to-night. Shall we settle on to-night? 
There’ll be a moon.” 

“Come and meet daddy, and ask him,” 
she relented. : 

She left him talking about boats to her 
father, and went back to the shop, where 
John Houston waited to ask about the 
pirate chest. He stayed to purchase a gold 
luster tea set and to leave forty-five dollars 
to be stuffed into the fat little god. She 
was climbing on a chair to reach for it 
when the seaman came in. 

“Let me reach that down for you,” he 
said to the ceiling, putting up his arm. 
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He laughed when she poked the money 
into the fat little god and jammed him 
shut, punching his head to make his stom- 
ach creases meet. 

“Tf that isn’t like a woman!” he mused. 
“‘T say, if you’d trust me, I could hammer 
those strips on the pirate chest. I’m a 
good hammerer.” 

‘“‘ But that would be taking too much of 
your time. The corners are the worst.” 

“Of course they are for your little bits 
of hands,” he said, as he took the corner 
pieces from her and filled his mouth with 
brass nails, 

He sat there pinching and hammering, 
whistling a scrap of a tune over and over, 
until Kathleen caught herself dipping into 
scraps of tunes that she had known to 
bring up a raveling that sang itself in her 
throat—‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” When 
she throttled the tune, she dipped the gold 
brush into the lacquer bottle by mistake. 

“ Did daddy say—” she began, to end 
the seaman’s whistling. 

“Did he?” His voice leaped as if it 
had been waiting to pounce. “ He cer- 
tainly did! He said he’d sailed boats when 
he was a boy, but that of late, with other 
things, he was out of practice. He said 
he’d come every night for a tack or two, 
and on Sunday we’d go for a real cruise. 
I'll have the ship and crew ready.” 

Kathleen’s eyes brimmed over. A tear 
splashed, and gold motes crept over it, hid- 
ing it in a gilded shell. The seaman’s voice 
and face were earnestly grave. 

“Thank you!” she murmured, grateful 
for his understanding. 

The hammer, beating a quick staccato, 
slowed down and then halted. 

“Tm the luckiest,” he said, “ finding 
you this way! What would Judy have 
done? We're often lonely — Judy, Gero- 
nimo, and me. I haven’t told you about 
Geronimo. He’s the crew—able seaman, 
cook, and cabin boy. He’s an orphan, like 
me; but Heaven help him if he sticks gum 
in Judy’s ear when she’s trigged out in her 
new gear! He'll hang at the yard-arm!” 

He hammered the tempo of “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ” for the rest of the afternoon. 
When the sun went down behind the sea, 
he stood up. 

“ There now!” he announced. 

Kathleen had been watching him. 

“ That’s splendid!” she said. “It’s far 
better than I could do.” 

“Your little bits of hands!” he ex- 
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plained. “ The dinghy will be ashore early. 
Please tell your father.” 


III 


KATHLEEN made cocoa and an omelet. 
Her father reluctantly put down the book 
that he had been reading. 

“ Nice young man, that Captain Derry,” 
he said, with a new note of heartiness in 
his voice. 

“Is his name Derry?” she asked meekly. 

“Calls his boat the Down Derry. He 
wants my opinion of her.” 

“ He is a nice young man, and we'll go 
sailing with him,” she agreed. ‘“ Daddy, 
you feel better already with a new interest, 
don’t your” 

Her father insisted on drying the dishes. 
He seemed to have grown more like a man 
since he met Captain Derry. He hugged 
Kathleen and gently bit her cheek, as he 
had done when she was a little girl. He 


had shot out of the childhood that was set- 
tling over him. 

They went arm in arm over the sand 
dunes, with the sea wind, smelling of 
bracken and sand verbena, blowing in their 
faces. Kathleen picked a sprig of verbena, 


and a white moth fluttered from the clump 
into the moon silver. Then she saw larger 
white wings spread against the purple of 
the sea. The dinghy was nosing the kelp 
and shells along shore, with a man stand- 
ing beside it, tall enough to be a mast. 

“Good evening, sir! Good evening, 
Kathleen!” he said. 

At the ladder of the Down Derry the 
crew saluted by putting his thumb to his 
ear and wriggling his fingers. He was very 
black, and wore a white uniform that 
looked like abbreviated rompers, with a 
necklace of clock wheels. During most of 
the evening he attended to the three-cor- 
nered sail at the bow and beat tattoos with 
his feet on deck. After they sailed out of 
Carmel Bay, he put on a braided rag mat 
for an overcoat. 

Sitting beside her father, Kathleen 
watched foam lace spreading behind the 
Down Derry in a net of silver mesh on the 
purple sea. At the stern, his glowing pipe 
bowl lighted the cheek and nose of Captain 
Derry. Later they went below, and had 
hot coffee and cakes from a Carmel bak- 
ery; but Kathleen and her father preferred 
ship’s biscuits. 

“This is the life!” said her father. “ I’m 
hungry!” 
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“Well, what do you think of the boat, 
sir?” asked her captain. 

“Well, in this wind, of course—” Moore 
began, as if it took a special wind to get 
an opinion from him. 

“You're quite right, sir; but to-morrow 
night, perhaps—” 


Geronimo stood with his thumb in his 
ear as they left the ship. 

“* He’s such a little crew, and so black!” 
said Kathleen. 

“His name is Jesus Maria José Gero- 
nimo,” defended Captain Derry. 

“Of course that makes a difference,” she 
said, laughing joyously. 

She tucked her father into bed that 
night, and kissed him. Then she went to 
the shop to juggle figures, and then, quite 
late, to her own bed. There she dreamed 
of Captain Derry being the mast of a boat 
that carried her out and away. His white 
sweater coat was the sail and his pipe a 
light at the masthead. 

Next morning he came to the shop. 

“Tf you like that chest delivered, I have 
time,” he said. 

He had nerve, she thought, to come on 
such a weak excuse. She was standing on 
a chair with a tiger in one hand and a dust 
cloth in the other. 

“Very weil! It goes to John Houston, 
third row, fourth house on the left-hand 
side, where you'll see a man _ painting 
oceans on an easel in the yard.” 

“John Houston? I certainly can find 
him.” 

He swung the chest to his shoulder and 
went to find John Houston. 


That night Kathleen carried sand- 
wiches in a round sewing basket to the 
Down Derry. When they ate them, Cap- 
tain Derry said: 

“Did you make such good ones all your- 
self?” 

He ate all but three, which she salvaged 
and gave to Geronimo. She and her father 
still preferred ship’s biscuits. 

“You'll ruin that savage,” 
Derry warned her. 

“‘T feel like being kind to orphans.” 

“Tm an orphan,” he suggested. 

She followed her father on deck, where 
Geronimo showed appreciation of her kind- 
ness by dropping to his knees and placing 
Kathleen’s little shoe on his head. 

“ He'll break his nose like Judy’s doing 


Captain 
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that!” she cried. ‘“ Don’t let him do it on 
Sunday. Ruthven weighs over two hun- 
dred.” 

IV 


For two days Captain Derry did not 
visit the Gold Shop, but Kathleen had a 
few customers, and Marta Marvin came 
over from her Crazy Cat Tea Room. Marta 
sat on one corner of the table and smoked 
a cigarette. 

“Lordy, how do you stand this smell, 
Kath?” was her greeting. 

“Nothing makes me sick—not even 
Turkish brands,” replied Kathleen. 

“T mean the banana oil and dust smell. 
Come over to-night and dance, Kath. I’ve 
got some cocktails.” 

“Why don’t you have nice: hot coffee, 
Marta?” 

“Why don’t your mother raise pigs?” 
snapped Marta. “Say, if Ruthven comes 
along on Sunday, fetch him over.” 

“Tl try to send him, but I’m going 
sailing.” 

“¢ Sailing? 
quickly. 

“ Captain Derry’s boat out there,” Kath- 
leen told her, pointing seaward. 

“Oh! Jock Derry, eh? What’s that 
thing?” 

“It’s a ship’s figurehead—the luck of 
the Down Derry.” 

“ Voluptuous, eh, what? I suppose that’s 
how you met Jock Derry! Kathleen, I 
hadn’t suspected it, but you’re deep!” 

Kathleen’s teeth were tight together 
when Marta went away. 

“Now what did Marta mean?” she 
mused. ‘“ Jock Derry of the Down Derry 
—what a name! It goes plinkety-plunk. 
Jock Derry!” 

She waved time to it with her brush. 

That afternoon fog billowed over the 
green and purple furrows of the bay, blow- 
ing like thick smoke between the dunes, 
and coating bushes and bracken with dia- 
mond dust. This was Thursday, and Ruth- 
ven would come on Friday. If the Down 
Derry did not sail on account of the fog, 
there would be no other chance until Sun- 
day; and these trips seemed to do her 
father a world of good. She meant to 
hurry through supper, but her father said 
he was sick of egg concoctions and baby 
food. He only wished he had a big enough 
family to have roast beef rare and York- 
shire pudding and plum duff; but steak 


What in?” Marta asked 
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and apple pie would do, if it was a deep 
apple pie. 

He had chopped enough wood to last 
over the week-end, thereby saving Kath- 
leen the chore boy’s wages. The pie turned 
out to be deep and delicious. Her father 
had a good portion of steak, two helpings 
of mashed potatoes, and half the pie. 

“Honestly, daddy, you’re well again!” 
she said. 

“T never was sick—only just tuckered 
out,” he snapped. “A man gets rusty sif- 
ting around and letting women run things. 
You're a headstrong little thing, Kathleen! 
You bully me, and I submit, to humor you. 
Now, this is the life!” 

' i? cut another inch off the pie that was 
eit. 

. “You're an old humbug!” she scolded 
im. 

“I’m going to have a boat. There are 
ways I could earn money around here with 
a boat.” 

“We'll speak to Captain Derry about 
it,” she replied. 

She was desperately anxious to hold that 
flash of returning health. She was afraid 
to humor him, and afraid not to humor 
him, for fear he would return to childhood. 
They could not afford a boat, even if he 
could be trusted in one. There was in- 
terest on her loan to be paid on Monday. 
When Ruthven fixed the papers for her, 
he had laughed and said: 

“‘ The first time you renig, Kathy, it’s all 
off! You'll have to marry me for a meal 
ticket.” 

She had laughed at the time, but she 
meant to keep her obligation without beg- 
ging a minute of grace. 

“The fog is thick, daddy, and I don’t 
suppose Captain Derry will expect us to- 
night,” she said at last. 

His lips quivered like those of a disap- 
pointed child; so they started through a 
low fog luminous with moonlight shining 
through, drifting over the sand like warm 
snow, muffling the sea sounds in white si- 
lence. At the dinghy Captain Derry greet- 
ed them. 

“We'll take a white ash breeze to- 
night,” he said. “I wouldn’t risk the 
Down Derry in a fog without Judy at her 
bow.” 

“Superstition has hindered progress be- 
fore now,” remarked Kathleen. 

“Tt will again,” he admitted; “ but I’ve 
left the luck -of the ship behind, and I take 
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no chances with weather. Wind I shouldn’t 
mind, but not weather.” 

“T can’t go. I’ve got things to do to- 
night,” she told him. 

“c Oh! ” 

The word was heavy with regret. Just 
then the fog parted and they saw the moon 
in a silver ring with three stars caught near 
its inside edges. 

‘“ Friday, Saturday, Sunday,” said Cap- 
tzin Derry. “A storm!” 

“Oh, well, a bit of a blow won’t hurt 
us,” said her father. “ We’re neither sugar 
hor salt.” 

Kathleen watched them go, the oar 
blades flashing in rings of light. Then she 
returned to the Gold Shop, set a lily of 
flame on the oil pool of a cruse lamp, and 
opened her account book with a sigh that 
set the light flickering over dishes and ani- 
mals on the shelves. 

On the top shelf the fat little god leered 
down at her with red glass eyes. Kathleen 
looked for a long time at the tigers and 
dromedaries and assorted elephants and 
nymphs before she came to the open page 
where black gnome figures dared her to add 
them and torment herself. 

Then the shop door opened and Julius 


Meyerstein entered. His voice purred, and 


she hated cats. She swung her account 
book over, so that he could look over the 
figures. They would not make enough. 
He knew it, and so did she; but he smiled 
and said: 

““Nize, quiet business, Miss Kathleen, 
but it ain’t like you didn’t have Ruthven 
Wolzer for a frien’!” 

Then he went away. 

Kathleen was cold and numb with fear 
of him, and of Ruthven, who would come 
to-morrow. Between them they would 
grind her to atoms, take all her pride away, 
frighten her with being a failure. Meyer- 
stein had said something about discounted 
notes, and that he held them. She knew 
she could not save the Gold Shop, and she 
had nowhere to go, no money to take a 
train and start again. 

“Perhaps I ought to marry Ruthven,” 
she said to her tightly clasped hands. 
“Ruthven gan’t hurt my pride as some 
men could, and daddy must have a home. 
Marta was right—my mother did raise a 
pig. It’s me! Ruthven has a kind heart— 
only he’s so fat! Still, he can’t help his 
shape. If he was tall and lean, I’d think 
of a shark. Oh, I must quit worrying and 
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coat Judy! She'll need lots of lacquer, if 
she’s to rub noses with old sea tramps. 
Jock Derry hasn’t a thing to do but amuse 
himself, and here I am, grubbing and clut- 
tering up my insides with banana oil. He’ll 
see bananas growing! ‘ Your little bits of 
hands,’ he said, just like that. O-oh!” 

She plucked the flame lily from the 
cruse lamp and stood by the window, shiv- 
ering, as she stared over the misty sea. 
Behind her the edges of glass shelves shone 
like bars shutting her away from the seas 
adventured by the Down Derry while she 
stayed behind at the mercy of Ruthven 
and Meyerstein. She stared at sand ver- 
bena where white moths hid, and tried to 
remember Ruthven’s kind heart. 

Then something leaped between the 
dunes—a little black animal with white 
stripes. Kathleen’s nose was flattened 
against the glass, which her breath blurred. 

“ Ruthven has a kind heart, and he can’t 
help being what he is any more than that 
little animal. I could stop his speaking as 
he does to daddy. He can’t help patroniz- 
ing people who are failures. Oh, what shall 
I do, what shall I do?” 

Sobs broke on her lips as she pictured 
Ruthven’s humorous satisfaction over her 
failure and her surrender. Then she saw 
the dinghy land, and went to meet her 
father. 

“ Kathleen,” he said, “I want a boat. 
I must have a boat.” 

“ Well, if you must,” she answered, “ the 
first thing I ask Ruthven for when we are 
married will be a boat.” 

Captain Derry heard her. He stood 
stock-still, staring after them, as she took 
her father home. All the way she could 
feel his eyes watching, and she fought back 
sobs choking her and tears misting her 
sight until she stumbled. Later, stifling 
sobs in her pillow, she thought of him 
standing there, taller and thinner than ever 
from the shock of what she had said. 

“Tl have him all day Sunday, even if 
Ruthven is there, and that will be the last. 
Oh, Jock Derry, Jock Derry!” 


V 


On Friday Ruthven’s big car rolled up 
to her gate, crushing out the golden pop- 
pies and purple lupine and sand verbena 
creeping from the dunes. Ruthven wore 
a black and white ulster, white spats, and 
a yellow velour hat. Kathleen laughed as 
she greeted him. 
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“ Vou’re all—all lit up,” she said. 

“ Pretty nifty, eh, Kathy? Your Uncle 
Dudley ain’t in mourning.” 

“No, he ain’t,” she emphasized. 

“ How’s business? How’s the boy won- 
der?” 

“JT must begin right now,” she thought. 
Aloud she said: “ My father is better, 
thank you, Ruthven.” 

“‘ Zatso?” he snorted. ‘‘ How’s business?” 

“Meyerstein can tell you. I’ve kept 
track of everything.” 

“Oh, that!” He waved her suggestion 
aside. ‘“ You see, I discounted some notes, 
and yours got among them somehow. 
That’s nothing.” 

“No? He sold us out before, didn’t 
he?” 

“You should worry! You’ve got me, 
and I’ve bought blue Chinese rugs for our 
house, just because you liked them.” 

Kathleen felt fluttery and helpless. She 
wished she could hide in the sand verbena, 
only Ruthven’s white spats would have 
crushed her. She knew how the moth felt 
as it fluttered away that night. Still, she 
meant to enjoy life until Monday. 

“ What’s that thing?” inquired Ruthven 
suddenly. 

“That’s the luck of the Down Derry, 
Ruthven. Marta wants you to come to her 
Crazy Cat party on Sunday, but daddy 
and I are going sailing on the Down 
Derry.” 

“Oh, I’d just as soon go sailing,” he 
yawned, and Kathleen’s hope of being 
alone with Jock Derry on Sunday died. 
“JT don’t know that I’m nuts on sailing 
parties. It won’t matter this once; but 
when we’re married— Fat, that luck thing, 
ain’t she? Why don’t he get a new one?” 

“ You can ask him on Sunday,” she said. 

On Saturday morning Captain Derry 
came for the figurehead. He laughed with 
Ruthven over Judy’s curves, then carried 
her away on his shoulder, with her head 
wrapped in tissue paper. 

“ Awful bean pole, ain’t he?” comment- 
ed Ruthven. “ You ought to give him a 
banana oil shampoo to keep his hair tidy, 
Kathy.” 

“ He has nice hair,” she said. “It’s cop- 
per bronze.” 

“How about mine?” Ruthven coaxed. 

“Tt makes a nice black stripe between 
your ears,” she said, thinking of the little 
dune animal. “Only your stripes stop at 
your neck,” 
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Then, quite without warning, Kathleen 
dropped her head on her arms and sobbed. 

“ Kathy, you’re all upset,” he soothed, 
patting her shoulder. 

“I’m so disappointed about being a fail- 
ure, Ruthven!” 

“Shucks! I wouldn’t call it being a 
failure to have a home in the Sunset and 
Chinese rugs all over the place.” 

“No,” she agreed, “ you wouldn’t.” 


On Sunday morning Ruthven bought 
cigars, candy, and a dozen jars of preserved 
delicacies from a Carmel shop. 

“We'd better go heeled. Captain Derry 
looks hungry,” he said. 

Kathleen was packing them in her sew- 
ing basket when he came behind her, 
flashed a platinum and diamond ring from 
a.nest of blue velvet, and pressed his mouth 
to her cheek. 

“Pretty nifty, eh, Kathy? Put it on. 

“No!” she gasped, when she got her 
breath. “Such big diamonds!” 

“ Nothing too good for us, Kathy! Put 
it on, and give Captain Beanpole an eye 
opener. He looks sleepy.” 

“Then we won’t wake him. He wouldn’t 
appreciate it, anyway.” 

“* No, some people can’t tell a first-water 
jewel when they see one. Now I can. I 
picked you out like that, pronto.” 

“ And you’ve stuck to me like this, 
burro!” 

He laughed and held her father’s coat. 

“ Better bundle up, pop! This wind 
will ruffle you.” 

“‘T mean to invest my savings in a boat. 
The last well petered out, you told me, but 
there’s oil somewhere,” complained her 
father. 

Kathleen took his arm—a feeble arm 
leaning heavily on hers; but once aboard 
the Down Derry he ceased trembling. Cap- 
tain Derry asked him to look after the jib 
and keep her up in the wind. Geronimo 
had the mainsail. Ruthven opened the 
basket and spread the little jars and candy 
and cigars. Then he offered Captain Derry 
a drink of what he said was the “ real 
thing.” 

“No, thanks,” said Derry. ‘You see, 
I’ve told Geronimo that that stuff is poison. 
He’d smell it, and you can’t expect a sav- 
age to understand; but don’t let that hin- 
der you.” 

“Well, you’re used to this wind,” said 
Ruthven. ‘I’m an office slave, indoors, 


” 
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fighting big business all the time. I sup- 
pose it’s safe having the old gentleman fuss 
with the what’s-its-name?” 

He jerked a thumb in the direction of 
Kathleen’s father. 

“ Certainly.” 

Captain Derry dashed up the stair. 
Ruthven explored the cabin, and finally 
stretched on the couch and tucked a pillow 
under his head. Kathleen went on deck. 

“ Quartermaster, command this line!” 
her father ordered Geronimo, and he went 
aft to discuss the wind with Captain Derry. 

The Down Derry left Carmel Bay and 
headed south, the wind singing in her cord- 
age, the seas riding the coaming with the 
hiss of crushed silk. They lunched in the 
cabin through Ruthven’s audible repose. 
The Down Derry danced boisterously, and 
Kathleen snatched at the little jars, which 
played tiddlywinks. Her coffee spilled, but 
Captain Derry saved his by imbibing it 
steaming hot. 

“You leather-throated man!” she said. 

“ Rubber,” he corrected. “TI helped set 
out a thousand little rubber trees not long 
ago.” 

“Where?” demanded Kathleen. 

“ Java,” he answered, and then, at a hail 
of “ Master!” from Geronimo, he went on 
deck. 

“ This is the life!” said her father, who 
was drowsy from the wind. 

Kathleen went up to an uncertain deck, 
slanting drunkenly, seas washing over it. 
The sky was dark with clouds. 

“ Kathleen, go below at once!” roared 
Captain Derry. 

“T will not!” she mutinied, and stag- 
gered to where he was braced between 
mainsheet and tiller. 

He tangled a line about her and drew 
her close. Then he stared over her head 
as the Down Derry raced up mountains of 
water and dropped down valleys with foun- 
tains of spray curling back to wash over 
the decks. Outwardly Kathleen was wet 
and cold, but inside she was warm. Cap- 
tain Derry’s hair was in his eyes, so she 
tied the scarf from her middy collar about 
his forehead. The Down Derry lurched at 
that moment, and banged her against his 
chest. 

“ Darlingest little woman!” she heard 
him mutter, and realized that it was not 
wise to help him navigate. 

It was quite dark, and Geronimo hung 
lanterns. Then he took in the jib and 
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hung like a monkey on the boom to reef 
the mainsail. Kathleen was afraid he 
would drop into the sea, and reached out 
to help him back to the deck. Geronimo 
knelt and bumped his forehead severely on 
the wet planks, in gratitude. 

Then something seemed to leap at them. 
White ghosts and black shadows engaged 
in a mad dance. There was a sudden jar. 
The Down Derry shuddered and stood still. 
Seas broke over her. The shivering main- 
sail swung toward Kathleen, and the boom 
struck her head. 

VI 


THE next thing Kathleen knew, she was 
lying on the cabin couch. Ruthven was 
near by, struggling with a white poultice 
about his chest and screaming: 

“Hook me up, somebody! For God’s 
sake, hook me up!” 

Kathleen looked for her father, and 
found him on deck. 

“ This is the life!” he said, brushing his 
wind-blown hair aside. 

Kathleen fastened Ruthven neatly into 
his life belt and strapped her father into 
another. She climbed on deck. Tongues 


of foam were licking at the Down Derry. 


The captain was howling in gibberish at 
Geronimo and pointing toward Kathleen. 
Then he fastened a line about himself and 
jumped into the sea. 

Kathleen was so frightened that she 
threw her arms around the crew and 
shrieked in his ear. Geronimo twisted out 
the shriek with an exploring forefinger, 
and, despite her protests, fastened her into 
a life belt. Then he began to fuss with a 
basket affair attached to a line on the mast. 

Ruthven was extremely chivalrous. He 
packed Kathleen into the basket first, al- 
though she tried to cling to her father. 

“ Women and children first!” Ruthven 
screamed. 

Geronimo whisked her into the foam. 
She was dragged through the sea and over 
rocks, and caught and untangled. Then 
she was set on her feet and left to drip, and 
to find out gradually where she missed the 
largest patches of skin. 

Her father came next. 

“T haven’t even a hot water bottle for 
you,” she said, folding him in her arms. 

“This is the life!” he recommended 
rather feebly. 

Ruthven came more slowly, spouting sea 
water and bad words. 
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“Damned fine mess you’ve got me into, 
Kath!” he greeted her. 

The basket came laden with a water 
breaker and tinned stuff, and with Gero- 
nimo clinging to one side. Captain Derry, 
who pulled the line from shore, lunged 
down and grabbed the boy, and then threw 
himself down despondently on the rock. 

“ You don’t know how sorry I am that 
this happened,” he said. 

“ Your poor boat, your Judy, and every- 
thing!” chattered Kathleen, shivering. 

“Tt isn’t that. I can get another boat. 
It’s you,” he said. 

“Tf I could dry beside a fire, I’d be al- 
most as good as new,” she suggested. 

They found shelter from the wind in 
the lee of a ledge of rock. Captain Derry 
had matches in a metal box, and he started 
a fire, around which they sat, steaming, 
almost overwhelmed by the surprising 
situation. 

“ We're shipwrecked, aren’t we?” Kath- 
leen asked. 

Ruthven scowled at her. The life belt 
had slipped down to his hips and his shirt 
was almost torn off. Between shreds of 
shirt his skin was plump and white. He 
looked like a fat baby in a close-fitting 
bathtub, and Kathleen could not help 
laughing at him. 

Then she remembered that to-morrow 
she would probably lose the Gold Shop. 
That sobered her until she was again 
amused by the thought that they were ship- 
wrecked, and could not return to give Mey- 
erstein the key. 

She slept huddled close to her father, 
and dried during the night. Through 
broken slumber she was aware that Cap- 
tain Derry replenished the fire. Ruthven 
and his life belt made a pallid hump in 
the shadow. Geronimo was curled into a 
black ball, having shed all but the southern 
half of his rompers. 

She awoke chilled, and to warm herself 
climbed the rock and ran along the ledge. 
Dawn flushed the sea, which still leaped 
angrily, and showed’ that they were on an 
island with a necklace of reefs. The waves 
danced a carmagnole, with flying rags of 
froth and slavers of rage. The Down Derry 
hung on a rock, gored through the breast, 
but Judy grinned as the surges licked her 
curves and showered her. 

When Kathleen returned to the fire, her 
father was soaking ship’s biscuits in hot 
water in a large clamshell. 


‘do something about it? 


“Isn’t it lucky that we prefer ship’s bis- 
cuits?” she asked him, nibbling at one of 
her own. 

Captain Derry’s eyes, as he looked at 
her, held gleams of gold. 

“When will we be rescued, I want to 
know?” asked Ruthven. 

“ Let’s hope never,” she replied quickly. 
“It’s so picnicky!” 

After breakfast she smoothed her hair 
by a pool in the rock, and braided it, be- 
cause her hairpins were gone. Then, curled 
up in the sun, she watched for rescue ships, 
studied the ladders in her stockings, and 
wondered how she could mend the rips in 
her middy. Finally she decided to button 
her sweater and not worry. 

The biscuits did not last, so Captain 
Derry caught crabs and mussels, wnich he 
baked in the fire embers. He offered Kath- 
leen a mussel. She looked at it in the shell, 
then shut her eyes and swallowed. 

“It’s gone!” she said, opening her eyes. 

Captain Derry’s laugh was very gentle. 

“ You brave little thing!” he told her. 

The crabs were more palatable. With a 
drop of salt water they went rather well, 
and Ruthven ate a great many. 

“Why’n’ell didn’t somebody remember 
to bring salad dressing?” he asked. “I 
bought some. You got us into this mess,” 
he told Captain Derry. “ Why don’t you 
I’ve got to get 
back to the office. I can’t stay here for- 
ever” 

Captain Derry’s brown eyes gleamed. 
His chin went out, and the beard stubbie 
shone red; but without answering he went 
away to search for slippery things at the 
tide mark. 

“Salad dressing!” sneered Kathleen to 
Ruthven. “ There are other kinds of dress- 
ing you need worse!” 

“Well, you can’t count my ribs every 
time I breathe,” he snarled. 

“J don’t want to. Captain Derry has 
the proper amount of ribs and the right 
brand of—of insides.” 

“Tf he amounted to a damn, he’d do 
itil Ruthven howled in Geronimo’s 

ace. 

Geronimo hissed through his teeth. It 
was like a tomcat on a fence. 

“Go on, Geronimo, bite him!” cheered 
Kathleen. 

““T want a boat!” wailed her father. 

. I'll go look for one, daddy dear,” she 
said. 
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She got as far as the shore near the 
wreck, where Captain Derry sat gazing at 
Judy. He was like a storm cloud, but he 
grew sunny when she said: 

“ Judy didn’t bring you luck, after all!” 

“The best in the world,” he said. “ I’ve 
been able to see more of you than I dared 
to hope.” 

“You mean my torn stockings, I sup- 
pose; but if that’s your idea of luck, there’s 
a lot of Ruthven out in the cold!” 

Kathleen’s laughter shook like bells 
quavering and crinkling against his cheek. 
She clutched his arm and swayed as a gale 
of irresponsible joy swept her like a storm. 

“ You brave little thing!” he said. 

His long arms caught her to his breast; 
then he let her go, and, turning, plunged 
into the sea. Her lips parted, but no cry 
came. She watched his arms beating like 
flails, and the toss of his head. Her hands 
twisted over her torn middy and her heart. 

Captain Derry climbed to the forepeak 
and wrenched Judy from her perch. 

“It serves the bold hussy right!” said 
Kathleen. 

He returned, clutching Judy, and 
crawled out of the sea to lie exhausted on 
the rocks. Kathleen cradled his head in 
her arms. 

“ You superstitious old thing!” she said. 

“ My luck!” he muttered. “ She brought 
us together!” 

All of his face was gray except the cheek 
that lay on her heart. They returned hand 
in hand, and found her father biting his 
finger nails and weeping bitterly. Ruthven 
was scowling beside an overturned water 
cask. Geronimo was squatting on his heels, 
fitting a stone into the loop of a bit of line, 
and darting bright appraising glances at 
Ruthven. Captain Derry circled behind 
Geronimo, snatched the contrivance from 
him, and growled something in gibberish 
which severely ruffled the boy’s innocent 
satisfaction. 

Kathleen ran down to her father. 

“There, daddy dear, there!” she 
soothed, but he only wept harder than ever. 

“The boy wonder took every drop of 
drinking water to wash his hands with,” 
snaried Ruthven. ‘“ Now I suppose we'll 
die!” 


“T hope said Kathleen, 


you do,” 
“ frightening the life out of him over a lit- 
tle bit of water!” 

“ But water!” squealed Ruthven. “ You 
don’t realize how precious it is!” 
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“Neither did you till we were ship- 
wrecked. Besides, there are pools of it on 
the rocks. I’ve used that to save the cask 
for daddy. It’s nice fresh rain water. I 
can recommend it.” 

Ruthven kicked a stone at Geronimo, 
and walked away. Geronimo picked up 
the stone and considered it, then he slipped 
away. Captain Derry called and halted 
Ruthven at the rock wall. 

“ Here’s the salad dressing you wanted,” 
he said, and tossed a bottle. 

It broke and spattered Ruthven, whose 
face twisted in fat scorn and hate. 

“It’s for crabs, Ruthven!” called Kath- 
leen. 

Quite suddenly he leaped down beside 
er. 

“ And that’s the way that my promised 
bride talks to me, the very first bit of tough 
luck we have!” he accused. 

“TI might have been promised, but now 
that you’ve mentioned it I’m unpromising 
myself. You can have the old Gold Shop. 
I’ve got this island now, and I won’t need 
the shop any more!” 

“ You don’t need it right now, but when 
we get back you'll realize that little old 
Uncle Dudley is a pretty handy meal 
ticket!” 

VII 


“ WouLpn’t Ruthven make _ thrilling 
pork chops?” Kathleen said to Captain 
Derry, when they were alone. “I hope we 
are never rescued! I’ve decided that a 
shipwreck is the only way a woman can 
learn what’s she’s marrying up with. It’s 
very enlightening!” 

Captain Derry thoughtfully stroked the 
stubble on his chin. 

“T’m a failure, the Gold Shop and me,” 
Kathleen went on. “ Of course, Ruthven 
has a kind heart, and he’s built me a home 
in the Sunset. That’s not heaven, by the 
way—it’s a district in San Francisco.” 

‘““T want a boat. I want roast beef rare 
and apple pie,” said her father querulously. 

‘Oh, isn’t there anything we could bar- 
becue?” wailed Kathleen. 

‘“‘ Geronimo,” suggested the captain. 

Hearing his name spoken, Geronimo 
glided close and looked hopefully into 
Derry’s face. 

“ He’s so neat beside the rest of us!” 
sighed Kathleen, smiling at the boy. 

To show his gratitude, Geronimo caught 
some crabs, which he roasted for her. 
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“ What is it about a quail a day?” she 
inquired. ‘“ Couldn’t we invent something 
deathless about crabs three times a day, 
like Sherman’s description of war?” 

“TI wish I had a smoke!” said Captain 
Derry. Geronimo understood “smoke,” 
for he uttered grandiloquent phrases. “ He 
wants chewing gum,” the captain inter- 
preted. 

“T crave a powder puff and hairpins and 
chocolates. There’s a rock pool, if I only 
had the moon for a mirror!” 

They all laughed, even Geronimo. It 
seemed as if they were prone to wild laugh- 
ter, wild rage, wild peevishness. Every mo- 
ment quivered with an emotional upheaval. 
Kathleen felt as if the smooth lacquer of 
life was worn off, as Judy’s complexion 
had been, and the roughness underneath 
was splintering and catching a fuzz of irri- 
tation. 

“There are stars, and we could fill the 
cask at a pool,” suggested Captain Derry. 

He swung the cask to his shoulder and 
caught her hand. They climbed the rocks 
to a little hollow where there was a pool 
of rain water that mirrored the stars. It 
shimmered as Kathleen scooped water into 
the cask, and they drank broken stars. The 
sea was a siren shaking star spangles and 
foam lace. 

Kathleen felt Derry’s warm arms. She 
threw her own about his throat, and was 
held close. The stars danced, the wind 
crooned, the waves sang. He pressed kisses 
on her upturned palms. 

“What have we done?” she said. 

Before he could answer there came a 
thud, a squeal, and a string of bad words. 

“ Ruthven!” she cried. ‘“ He’s hurt.” 

“ Geronimo’s made another sling shot,” 
predicted Captain Derry, breaking away 
and leaving her to follow. 

There were sounds of things crashing 
through the brush, a high shrill scream 
from Geronimo, a splash, and more crashes 
in the darkness. Kathleen ran to the fire 
and found Ruthven glaring at Captain 
Derry. Her father was: asleep. 

“Where’s Geronimo?” demanded the 
captain. 

“Last I saw, he was headed for Carmel,” 
growled Ruthven. “ He tried to brain me, 
and I pitched him into the sea. Look at 
my arm!” 

On his fat shoulder was a scarlet lump. 

“You what? Where?” howled Captain 
Derry. 
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Kathleen crumpled in a heap and sat 
very still. Ruthven’s lips were twisted in 
a sneer like the fat little god on the top 
shelf of the Gold Shop. Kathleen remem- 
bered how polite they had all been to one 
another when things were humdrum and 
normal, but being shipwrecked and living 
on crabs had changed everything. 

The fragile niceness of people seemed to 
crack and warp at the least strain. Her 
father moaned in his sleep. Geronimo was 
pitched to his death by Ruthven. That 
fat slob of a man was a murderer and she 
was afraid of him; and yet only for this 
shipwreck, she would have married him, 
believing in his kind heart. It was probably 
buried too deep under fat to get going in 
emergencies, or he would never have hurt 
poor little Geronimo. And even Captain 
Derry had stalked off and left her alone 
with a murderer right after kissing her 
hands! 

She would be glad when they were res- 
cued—good and glad. She would get a 
job gilding assorted freaks all her life, and 
let them have the Gold Shop. She’d had 
enough of men, except her father. He was 
a nice, clean darling, even if he did use all 
the drinking water to wash his hands. All 
he ever wanted was roast beef rare, apple 
pie, and a boat. Get other men away from 
razors and laundries and regular meals, and 
they looked and behaved like the dickens. 

Captain Derry looked like a bearded 
shark, his eyes shone like live coals, his lips 
were drawn from his teeth, and his fists 
were doubled. He went to Kathleen, 
snatched her up like a rag doll, and kissed 
her mouth hard—a sort of farewell kiss 
which tingled and burned. 

“You let her alone!” screamed Ruth- 
ven. 

Captain Derry’s jaw went out, and he 
followed it, walking on his toes toward 
Ruthven. 

“One of us goes to hell after Geroni- 
mo!” he declared, and his voice was like 
tarred rope slithering over a splintery spar. 

The fat murderer suddenly took on 
height. His neck went up and pulled his 
shoulders after it, until there was a hollow 
below his ribs, and he was like the Her- 
cules on the top shelf in the shop, smooth, 
sleek, terrible. He slipped past Captain 
Derry’s shooting fist and wheeled. Like 
half naked savages, they danced on prickly 
things underfoot. There were thuds and 
snarls and ribbons of spurting red. 
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Kathleen shut her eyes and opened her 
mouth to scream; but then her mouth 
closed and her eyes opened as if they were 
strung together. The scarlet liquid 
streaked the faces and bodies of both men, 
and she realized that it was blood. There 
was a queer upheaval under her skirt band, 
and her throat ached. She rose and tried 
to run, but her legs wabbled. 

“Hear it, daddy! They’ll kill each 
other!” she cried. 

“It’s a boat—let’s go!” said her father. 

She could not go. She screamed to stop 
the fight. The two men were milling 
around like humming tops dying down— 
groggy, falling in a tangle of arms and legs 
beside the fire, almost quiet. She heard 
the faint put-put of an engine, and a wild 
wail from the darkness near the wrecked 
Down Derry: 

“‘ Master, master!” 

“Geronimo!” she screamed. A_ head 
lifted near by. “ Geronimo! Thank God!” 

“Geronimo!” Ruthven let off steam 
savagely. ‘“ My Lord, I thought I had!” 

They came upright, quite tame. Captain 
Derry’s teeth flashed, and he offered his 
hand to Ruthven, who took it and tried to 
smile. 

“We're a couple of damned fools, 
Derry,” he said. 

“It’s being shipwrecked,” said Derry. 

Kathleen remembered at that moment 
that her father was the only lovable man 
in the world, and flew to find him. Light 
danced on the sea, a small boat nosed the 
rocks, and a searchlight felt around in the 
darkness until it found Geronimo perched 
on the wreck, with Judy in his arms. Some 
one carried Kathleen and her father to the 
launch, and he took command at once, 
standing in the bow. 

“Rescue the perishing!” he ordered, 
pointing to Captain Derry and Ruthven, 
who waded out and tumbled in. 

Kathleen sat beside Geronimo and 
shared his care of Judy. The launch un- 
loaded them on board a sizable yacht, and 
on its deck was the owner, John Houston 
of the pirate chest. 

Vill 


“ How did you know we were wrecked?” 
asked Kathleen. 

“ Well,” said John Houston, “ the Down 
Derry was gone, and Marta said you went 


Sailing in her. Then the Gold Shop was 
Closed on Monday, and Julius Meyerstein 
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was camped on the step. Then, too, Jock 
Derry had promised to look in and buy 
one of my canvases for his ancestral halls 
in Java. I wasn’t going to lose a customer 
if I scoured the Pacific for him, so I started 
scouring. You got yourselves well hidden, 
though. What can I do for you, lady?” 

“ Please give me a powder rag,” sighed 
Kathleen. 

In the cabin of his boat she found a pow- 
der rag, blond bobby pins, and a steaming 
bath. She helped herself to all but the 
blond hairpins. 

“You never can tell about men unless 
you’ve been shipwrecked with them,” she 
said to the hairpins. “ John Houston is a 
bachelor.” 

Through the porthole, when she awoke 
next morning, there was a glimpse of the 
purple and emerald waters of Carmel Bay. 
Ruthven was going ashore in a small boat. 
He was stuffed into a coat of John Hous- 
ton’s, and his fat stomach bulged between 
the buttons. 

“Say good-by to Kathy for me,” he 
called. “I guess we’ve all had enough. 
I’m so darned fat, shipwrecked, and 
Derry’s so darned lean; and Kathy lost a 
heel, and her nose was sunburned. A ship- 
wreck is the damnedest—” 

The boat shot forward suddenly, and he 
sat down hard and shut up. 

Kathleen mended her stockings and 
powdered her nose and wondered if Cap- 
tain Derry thought it was the damnedest; 
but he had kissed her palms, and they had 
sipped broken stars together. She heard 
her father discussing boats with that old 
buccaneer of a John Houston, owner of 
pirate chests and blond bobby hairpins. 

When she opened the cabin door, Cap- 
tain Derry was in the passageway, his head 
bent to avoid the roof, waiting for some 
one. He took her into his arms. 

‘John Houston is going to run us to 
San Francisco, to get new fripperies and 
a boat to perch Judy on, and a minister 
and a wedding breakfast,” the captain said. 
“Then we’ll start for Hongkong. Your 
father wants to go. From there we’ll go to 
Java and hang old John Houston’s picture 
in our very own house. The rubber trees 
are three years old, and there’s sugar cane. 
Oh, and remind me, darling—little brave 
darling sweetheart — remind me to get a 
new alarm clock, and some gum for Geron- 
imo, and a new pink mat. He loves gaudy 
mats. Darling!” 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE MOST DRAMATIC VOICE AT 
SEA IS NOT THE ROARING WIND, BUT THE WHISPER 


HE distance between the San Fran- 
cisco pierhead and the stern of the 
steamship Vandalia was impercepti- 
bly increasing. A tug, aft, was standing 
by, snorting and softly wheezing, and the 
stern line was being paid out through 
smoking ‘chocks, an inch at a time. The 
whistle of the liner was sobbing a triple- 
throated warning to craft that might be 
venturing into the fairway. 

A deck steward was making a final round 
of the decks, chanting “ All visitors ashore! 
All visitors ashore!” Passengers were lean- 
ing out over the rail, shouting last minute 
advice, warnings, promises, and entreaties 
to the handkerchief-waving line on the pier. 

A pale young man with horn-rimmed 
spectacles was making frantic inquiries of 
a second mate as to the whereabouts of his 
trunk, and the ship’s officer was explaining 
to him, above the clamor, that the navi- 
gating department had nothing to do with 
baggage. 

And as if to make the confusion com- 
plete, the ship’s Filipino orchestra was de- 
terminedly putting all possible vim and 
vigor into “ I Wonder Where My Baby Is 
To-night.” 

Meanwhile the gangplank remained 
stretched between the promenade deck of 
the Vandalia and the spidery platform on 
the pier. If the liner was warped a few, 
feet farther out into the slip, that plank 
would splash into the water, or the plat- 
form to which the shore end was attached 
would be torn and wrenched from its lash- 
ings. 

Captain Ballister, always irritable and 
more than a little profane when his ship 
was making or leaving a port, leaned out 
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from the bridge and wanted to know why 
in the name of the blue-tinged, phosphor- 
ized offspring of a holy polecat that un- 
mentionable, unprintable, and unthinkable 
plank hadn’t been hauled in. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” timidly spoke 
up the pink-cheeked third mate behind 
him, “but Miss Merridale hasn’t come 
aboard yet.” 

“Oh, ionized, desiccated, sulphuretted 
asterisk of a brimstone!” said Captain Bal- 
lister—or words equally freighted with feel- 
ing—and he picked up a megaphone and 
aimed it generally aft. 

“‘ Hang onto that stern line!” he roared. 

The master of the Vandalia made other 
remarks which need not be repeated. The 
white haired old boy at the wheel, who had 
served on blood ships in his salad days and 
knew a word or two himself, turned pink to 
the lobes of his ears. It began to look like 
an ill-starred voyage. When Captain Bal- 
lister lost his temper so thoroughly, so 
whole-heartedly, he often did not find it 
again until the good ship was well past 
Nagasaki. 

And while the wheelhouse and bridge of 
the stately liner warmly and feelingly re- 
sounded to the salt water vocabulary of the 
master and of his opinions of all self-cen- 
tered and selfish young flappers, the Van- 
dalia waited. She would wait until Miss 
Merridale, in the fullness of time, decided 
that she was ready to depart for Japan or 
China or Manila or wherever it was she had 
it in her fluffy young mind to go. 

There were, at that tense and pungent 
moment, just three persons in the length 
and breadth of the United States for whom 
the Vandalia would have tarried, once her 
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sailing hour was struck. These favored 
three were President Calvin Coolidge, Ca- 
leb Merridale, the president of the Pacific 
and Far Eastern Navigation Company, and 
his daughter Fay. 

And of these privileged three, it is cer- 
tain that the last named would have been 
the most grateful for the present trouble 
involved and the time lost. 

At the shore end of the gangplank, in 
the midst ofan excited throng, an imported 
limousine purred. And while the Vandalia 
strained at her stern line, while the pas- 
sengers wondered what the delay was all 
about, and while the master of the ship 
threatened to give himself a stroke of apo- 
plexy, Miss Fay Merridale, daughter of the 
owner of the steamship line, relaxed in her 
corner of the richly upholstered seat and 
tried to reason with the pale, harassed, 
handsome young man who sat beside her. 

She did not appear to be in the least con- 
cerned over the fact that an important 
transpacific liner was being delayed for 
her, and that several hundred passengers 
and a large crew were waiting upon her 
pleasure. She was, in fact, unaware of it. 

She was a small girl, in a smart blue tai- 
lored suit and a white blouse with a bright 


green four-in-hand tie. Her dark hair was 
bobbed short, and her eyes were angry 
brown. Her small, tiptilted nose hinted at 
an independence of spirit which the facts 


in the case bore out. She was extremely 
pretty in an elfin way. 

Most of the time the people who knew 
her enjoyed mentally the picture of plac- 
ing her firmly on their knees and heartily 
spanking her. The rest of the time—and 
this applied to a large male acquaintance 
only—they enjoyed the picture of gently 
placing her upon their knees and teaching 
her the latest wrinkles in petting. 

To date, at least since her fifth year, the 
former picture had remained solely in 
imagination. Only two men in the world 
had been given the blissful privilege of real- 
izing the latter ambition as to their knees. 
Of these, one was her father, whom she 
worshiped, and the other was Daniel Garth 
Holden, whom she adored and who now 
sat disconsolately beside her. 

Fay Merridale adored Dan Holden per- 
haps because he was all that she was not. 
He was grave, deliberate and firm of pur- 
pose. When his mind was made up he be- 
came a human Gibraltar. As far as she 
was concerned, young Mr. Holden was the 
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most wonderful man in the world—and the 
most stubborn. 

To him she now said, with her charac- 
teristic briskness: 

“That is absolutely final, darling. If 
you are going to keep on being as stub- 
born as five mules, I’m going. My bag- 
gage is all on board. It is positively up to 
you.” 

The young man dashed a small lake of 
perspiration from his fine forehead. 

“For God’s sake, Fay,” he entreated 
hoarsely, “‘ won’t you listen to reason? If 
you leave me like this, it will break my 
heart. Won’t you remember that I cannot 
sacrifice my pride?” 

“ Life is too short,” said the enchanting 
creature beside him, ‘‘ to waste more than 
a good hearty chuckle on anybody who 
takes refuge in his pride—in a case like 
this. If you loved me you wouldn’t let me 
go away. If you really loved me, you’d 
take me on any terms.” 

“That’s cruel—cruel,” the young man 
groaned. 

“Listen to me, dearest. You know so 
well that my greatest ambition is to see you 
become the greatest lawyer in California. 
And you call it cruelty!” 

“ But, good God, Fay—” 

“Tf you really loved me, you wouldn’t 
talk about pride. You’re thinking only 
of yourself. You’re thinking only of what 
people might say. Yet you claim to have 
an independent mind. You told me once 
that you loved me so much that nothing 
else mattered—nothing!”’ 

“T want your respect,” he growled. 

“My dear boy, I fairly worship the 
ground you walk on. You are the only 
man I have ever cared the least little bit 
about. And I’m all yours. I offer myself 
to you on a silver platter.” 

“That’s just it,” he pointed out. “I 
want you—and not the silver platter. Self- 
ishness! Pride!” he burst forth. “ Good 
Lord, if you love me so much, why won’t 
you accept my terms?” 

“Because I love you too much, darling. 
Either I have you now or I give you up 
entirely. I positively will not go through 
the agony any longer of seeing every girl 
in town stare at you and—and realizing 
that you aren’t all mine. I simply won’t 
wait for you to fulfill that silly wager you 
made with yourself. It’s—it’s childish!” 

“Tt was the only honorable thing—” 

“ Call it what you please,” she cut him 
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off. ‘You say we can be married as soon 
as you’ve paid off all the money you bor- 
rowed to put yourself through law school 
and have three thousand dollars in the 
bank. I call that a silly wager—and child- 
ish. And I call it stubborn—and selfish. 
It’s — it’s like the self-punishment people 
used to inflict on themselves in the old 
days. You're deliberately making a martyr 
of yourself—and a martyr out of me. 
Why? Why? Why?” she stormed. ‘“ Good 
Lord, Dan, it would be so simple and so 
direct and so nice of you to let me pay off 
those silly old debts—” 

“Not much!” he snorted. “I won’t 
have any wife of mine supporting me.” 

“Not even if she adores you more than 
anything in the world?” Fay asked softly. 
“‘ Don’t you think it’s pretty nice to realize 
that a person loves you so much she wants 
to do simply everything under the sun for 
you?” 

With something that resembled a muf- 
fled sob, the pale young man caught Fay 
Merridale in his arms and kissed her fierce- 
ly. He kissed her several times hungrily. 
And he hugged her brutally. She smiled 
up at him. 

“ Darling,” she cooed, “you do give 
in?” 

Daniel promptly released her. 

“ Fay,” he hoarsely answered, “ it’s no 
use arguing. I love you too much to take 
you on your terms.” 

“Then I’m going to China.” 

“T’ll die of loneliness,” he promised. 

“T think you’re glad to see me go!” she 
railed at him. “ All you have to do is say 
we'll just get a license and be married—and 
the ship will sail without me. Are you go- 
ing to say the word, Daniel?” 

Daniel’s face was white, and his eyes 
were blurred with anguish. 

“ Fay, I—I can’t. I love you too much 
to do it.” 

“Very well,” said Fay. 

She bent forward determined'y and un- 
latched the door. 

IT* 


CAPTAIN BALLISTER was meanwhile pac- 
ing from one side of the Vandalia’s bridge 
to the other, knotting and unknotting his 
hands behind him; the tug was standing 
by, and a rumor was spreading through the 
ship that the Vandalia was being held for 
a dignitary. Every one, consequently, 
swarmed to the starboard side of the 
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promenade deck and questions began to 


“I’m not going to kiss you good-by,” 
Fay stated, as she put one foot out of the 
limousine. ‘ The fact of the matter is, I’m 
never going to see you again. I am through 
with you forever!” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to become a missionary in 
China—or something. Perhaps I'll find 
some one I can love who won’t be so stub- 
born. There are always a lot of good-look- 
ing men on a ship—and I am going to be 
gone three whole months. In that time 
I'll probably find some man who will love 
me as I want to be loved. Good-by, Dan. 
Some day when you are the greatest lawyer 
in California, and you realize how empty 
life really can be even with all that success, 
maybe you will look back on this hour and 
realize how you let happiness sail out of 
your life forever.” 

Tears of self-compassion filled the girl’s 
beautiful eyes as she uttered these theatri- 
cal words. 

“ You sit here,” she went on in a broken 
little voice, ‘‘ and think this situation over 
while I’m going up the gangplank, because 
I’m going to give you just one more. chance 
to stop being stubborn and foolish and 
mend your selfish ways, and if you wave a 
handkerchief before I reach the promenade 
deck I'll know that you’ve changed your 
mind, and I’ll come back and not go to 
China and we'll be married. And if you 
don’t wave the hanky, I'll go to China and 
you'll never see me again.” 

“Fay, dear—” he implored. 

“Tl be watching for the handkerchief,” 
she said with finality. 

At this moment a deck steward came 
rushing down the gangplank. His smile 
was a terrifying grimace. He had just left 
Captain Ballister. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, miss,” he said to 
Fay, “‘ but the cap’n ’d like to know if you 
ain’t about ready to come aboard. He 
sends his compliments, miss, and he says 
we're twenty minutes late gettin’ under 
way, and if you don’t greatly mind—” 

“He hasn’t been holding this ship for 
me?” Fay gasped. 

“Yes, miss, he’s been waitin’ for you to 
come aboard. Orders came down from the 
office, miss, that you were goin’ to make the 
trip with us, and—” 

“ Good night!” Fay bleated. 


“ Fay, listen!” Dan shouted. “ Let him 
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hold it just five minutes longer. It won’t 
take me that long to convince you—” 

“ Good-by!” Fay cried. “ I'll be watch- 
ing for the hanky!” 

She ran to the platform. Then she raced 
up the steep steps to the gangplank and 
dashed up toward the promenade deck. 

At the end of the plank she paused, 
turned and looked down. Daniel Garth 
Holden had alighted from the limousine 
and was standing now at the edge of the 
pier, his head bare, his rumpled brown hair 
blowing about in the breeze. 

He was looking up at her, as pale as 
death. His hands were in his pockets. 

Fay, looking down at him, clutched the 
promenade deck rail. Suddenly her heart 
gave a little leap. 

He was removing his handkerchief from 
his breast pocket! He was weakening! 
Oh, glory be to Allah! It was a large silk 
handkerchief and its pattern was blue and 
gold. Fay had given him that handker- 
chief to match his tie. 

Now he was lifting the handkerchief. 
Her heart gave a thump and seemed to 
stop. If necessary, she’d swim ashore! 

Then, dazedly, he began to mop his brow 
with the handkerchief. He did not intend 
to wave it! He was going to let her go to 
China! He didn’t love her! The brute! 

Fay Merridale turned away from the 
rail. The faces of the passengers all about 
her were a blur. The Filipino orchestra 
was creating a frightful din. She heard 
some one say: 

“ There she is! 
other.” 

And some one else replied: 

“Tt’s that Merridale girl. Her father 
owns this ship and half of California.” 

“Let go that stern line!” a voice above 
her roared. “ Haul in that plank!” 

The tug tooted. The triple-throated 
whistle of the Vandalia again blared its 
warning to shipping in the fairway. The 
stern line dropped into the slip with a 
splash, the noose at once vanishing beneath 
the surface. The pier crew was hauling 
away at the plank. Hundreds of handker- 
chiefs were being waved. The hull shud- 
dered slightly as the mighty engines fell to 
work. 

The Vandalia was off to China. 


Il 


It’s some princess or 
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Fay MERRIDALE pushed her way blindly: 
through the crowd toward the commodore’s’ 
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suite, which she would occupy during the 
voyage. She was too angry to cry. Never 
in her life had she been so angry. She 
wanted to destroy something. She threw 
herself down on the bed and beat upon the 
pillows with her little fists. 

She was going to China, and she hadn’t 
the slightest desire to go to China. The 
whole proceeding had been, as far as she 
was concerned, a magnificent bluff. She 
hadn’t thought that Dan Holden would be 
so stubborn; she was sure that he would, 
in the end, weaken at her threat. And he 
hadn’t weakened. 

Her bluff had failed. And now, to save 
her face, she would have to carry her bluff 
through to the bitter end; would have to 
make that long, dreary trip to China. An- 
other flurry of fists beat upon the pillows. 

She would, she knew, simply die without 
him. All she wanted was to be with Dan 
every minute of the time that he could beg, 
borrow or steal from his law business. 

Daniel Garth Holden’s law business did 
not, as a matter of fact, demand very much 
of his attention. It was a very young and 
a very tender law business. He had one 
client, but he was devoted to that one cli- 
ent, and if he won that case he would, in 
the natural course of events, win other 
clients. 

But how many years must elapse before 
he could pay off those college debts, ac- 
cumulate three thousand dollars, and, on 
top of all that, make enough of an income 
to support Fay? 

In the. cold, blue light of her anger, the 
girl realized that the young man actually 
did love her and was taking this stubborn 
stand because he thought that it was the 
only honorable stand to take. Impetuous- 
ly, she wanted him now. Why bother with 
financial considerations when she was 
worth more than a million in her own 
name; when she could have made things 
so smooth, so easy, for him? 

Three months! She quieted herself and 
lay listening to the dull, distant beating of 
the Vandalia’s twin propellers. Three 
months of listening to those dreary, mo- 
notonous, unnecessary reverberations! 

She had been to Japan so many times 
she knew every corner of Yokohama and 
Tokyo by heart; she could even talk a lit- 
tle Japanese. And she knew Shanghai and 
Hongkong and Peking and Canton so well 
‘that she called some of the policemen by 
their first names. As for Manila, there was 
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hardly a soul there she didn’t know—that 
is, a soul worth while in a social sense. 

She knew her Far East just about as well 
as she knew her San Francisco, and of the 
two she naturally and infinitely preferred 
San Francisco. What an idiot she was to 
leave. 

Bound for the Far East—and three 
weary months must pass before she set foot 
again on American soil, unless you con- 
sidered Hawaii and the Philippines Ameri- 
can soil, which Fay did not. The only soil 
she was interested in was the soil upon 
which Dan Holden happened to be stand- 
ing at that particular moment. 

Three long months away from Dan Hol- 
den—and then what? More waiting for 
him to fulfill the terms of that ridiculous 
promise to himself? Making her wait and 
wait and wait when what she wanted was 
to start housekeeping — heavy housekeep- 
ing! 

It occurred to her forcibly that she was 
to have no more of Dan’s inimitable kisses, 
no more of Dan’s romantic brand of love 
making for three whole months. She wrig- 
gled. She writhed. She couldn’t stand it. 

She got up and seated herself at the little 


mahogany desk. There was a pad of radio- 
gram blanks in the drawer, and on the up- 
permost sheet she hastily composed a mes- 
sage as follows: 


Wireless immediately that you give in and all 
wil! be forgiven. I will return on first ship from 
Honolulu or if you will send a hydroairplane 
after me will return now. Insist on immediate 
ceremony. Reply at once. Love, hugs and kisses. 

Fay. 


She opened her trunk and removed from 
a hanger a jade-green sports costume that 
she was reasonably sure would cheer her 
up. When she had changed and powdered 
her nose, she let herself out on deck and 
started aft with the folded radio message in 
one hand. 

Nineteen young men, and men who in- 
sisted on staying young, looked in her di- 
rection, attracted by the slim, green cos- 
tume, the pert green “hat and the beige 
stockings and oxfords—and decided that, 
maybe, after all, this trip wouldn’t be so 
dull as they had expected. 

The girl with the angry eyes proceeded 
briskly aft, ignoring the friendly glances 
cast in her direction. The first person she 
met of whose existence she took any cogni- 
zance was the chief engineer. This person- 
age blinked at sight of her, and hastily 
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touched the vizor of his gold-braided cap 
with his fingers. Fay smiled fleetly and 
continued her course aft. 

Three stewards espied her before she had 
progressed another dozen steps. They ral- 
lied around her and wanted to know where 
she wished her steamer chair to be placed, 
at what hour in the morning she wished 
her bath, if there was any little service they 
could possibly render. Fay dismissed them 
and proceeded aft. 

Such homage, such reverence, would 
greet her throughout the voyage, from the 
captain on down to the lowliest mess boy 
and water tender. But she didn’t care for 
homage. What she wanted was the affec- 
tionate mauling she was wont to receive 
when she was perched upon the knee of 
Daniel Garth Holden. 


IV 


A MURMUR accompanied her brisk prog- 
ress along the line of steamer chairs. “ Yes; 
the Fay Merridale!” an envious woman 
said aloud. More men fatuously adjusted 
their neckties and looked wistful. The girl 
appeared to be the one bright, glad spot in 
a passenger list composed entirely of 
frumps. 

The unconscious object of all this com- 
motion made her way to the after turn 
of the promenade deck. Amidships on the 
turn there was a steel ladder which ran up 
to the boat deck, and on one side of this 
ladder there was a sign in large black block 
letters which read: 


TO BOAT DECK) 
PASSENGERS POSITIVELY PROHIBITED 


With the agility of a lady orang-utan, 
Fay Merridale swarmed up the ladder to 
the wind-swept and sun-drenched expanse 
of the forbidden land. White-bellied life- 
boats surrounded her, and here and there 
on the gray-painted canvas reposed life 
rafts which somehow had always reminded 
her of gigantic waffles. 

She paused to admire the vanishing hills 
of her beloved California, and to gaze 
ahead toward the little clumps of green on 
the shining blue water where the Farallones 
lay. A warm sun beat pleasantly down, 
and a brisk breeze hummed in the funnel 
guys. She wondered what Daniel was 
doing. 

Just abaft of the two big black funnels, 
in the center of the deck, was a square 
wooden excrescence resembling a kennel 
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for a particularly large dog. The door of 
the structure was latched back, and the 
wireless operator could be seen inside, seat- 
ed before a long bench littered with scien- 
tific-appearing paraphernalia. He was a 
young man, and he had curly red hair and 
a decidedly red neck. His ears were con- 
cealed beneath disks of hard rubber and 
nickel. 

“Ship ahoy!” exclaimed the eventual 
heiress to the Merridale fleet, the Merridale 
spruce forests, lumber mills, tugs, piers and 
railroad terminals, not to mention facto- 
ries, citrus groves and a rainy day assort- 
ment of stocks, bonds, and currency. 

The young man at the instruments 
wheeled about in his chair and revealed a 
pair of baby blue eyes and approximately 
eighty-seven thousand freckles.. His face 
suddenly was illuminated by a cherubic 

rin. 

“‘ As I live, breathe and die!” he got out 
feebly. ‘‘ What are you doin’ on this old 
hooker?” 

“ Going to China,” the girl replied. 

“‘'Yea-a-a-ah? How come?” 


“Going to take up missionary work, 
Bub.” 
Bub O’Day had started to rise. Now he 


sat down again and his eyes were rounder 
and brighter than freshly minted dimes. 

“ Say,” he said at length, “ do you do a 
buck-and-wing in this vaudeville act or is 
it all straight comedy?” 

Fay Merridale smiled briefly, but she 
was not offended by his irreverent manner. 
A portion of her upbringing at the hands 
of that horny-fisted father of hers had been 
a public school education. She had scraped 
acquaintance with this red-haired imp of 
an O’Day in her tomboy years, and it was 
she, as a matter of fact, who had launched 
him upon his present career. 

Back in those care-free days they had 
built and erected small radio machines; to- 
gether they had learned and employed the 
continental radio code between the Merri- 
dale mansion on Fairmont Hill and the 
O’Day tenement near the railroad yards. 

Bub O’Day was a frequent dinner guest 
at the Merridale home on the occasions 
when his ship came into port. He owed 
his exalted position as radio officer of the 
flagship of the Merridale fleet to the daugh- 
ter of its owner. She would have pushed 
him further along than that if he had been 
an ambitious young man, but Bub was con- 
tent to cruise the Pacific as a brass-pound- 
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er. He liked new faces and changing scenes 
too well to settle down ashore. 

Bub O’Day looked at Fay now with 
wise, curious eyes. 

* Runnin’ away, aincha?” he demanded. 

“ Well, sorta kinda,” she admitted. “I 
want to send this message. Will you let 
me send it myself?” | 

“ Sure,” Bub replied genially. “ Sit right 
in. I had KPH a minute ago. You won’t 
have to call him.” 

He adjusted a few switches and pulled 
a lever. There was a faint, pleasant whine 
of a high-speed motor generator somewhere 
in the room, and Fay Merridale sat down 
at the table and unfolded the message she 
had written. The wireless operator adjust- 
ed his head phones to her ears and Fay 
looked up at him with sparkling eyes. 

“‘What’s the check number?” she asked. 

“ Seven.” 

Fay began tapping away at the key. She 
had a nimble hand. She would have made 
a crackerjack operator, Bub mused, if she 
hadn’t had the misfortune to be born a mil- 
lionaire’s daughter. His eyes became 
rounder and rounder and brighter and 
brighter as she ticked off the message and 
his expert ears translated it. 

When she had completed the transmis- 
sion and the San Francisco station had 
tapped back its O. K., Fay wheeled about 
and looked up at Bub O’Day. For some 
time they chatted about this and that; 
then Bub said: 

“So you’re runnin’ away from Dan Hol- 
den?” 

Fay nodded. 

“He’s a nice fella,” Bub informed her, 
“but he’s sorta cold. If he don’t say yes 
to that, what are you gonna do, Fay?” 

Fay’s eyes rolled upward and to the side, 
and her face took on the trancelike expres- 
sion of the earnest radio listener. 

“KPH is calling,” she announced. 

She tapped out a series of “ K’s ”’—the 
go ahead signal—to the powerful San 
Francisco station, and presently a pencil 
in her hand was flying across a message 
blank. The result was: 


Peccy MErRIDALE, 
Aboard SS Vandalia at Sea: 

Greatly regret utter impossibility of altering my 
decision. Miss you horribly. Please return and 
await fulfillment of promise to self. Oodles of 
love. DAN. 


“Well,” said Bub O’Day, who had 
shamelessly read the message over her 
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shoulder, “‘ your boy friend is still in the 
refrigeratin’ business. Now what ’re you 
gonna do?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl with the 
angry eyes. 

“Why’n’t you throw a great big scare 
into him?” 

Fay Merridale snorted. “You don’t 
know what a tower of strength Dan Holden 
is!” she remarked. 

“ Vea-a-a-ah? Well, the higher they 
tower the higher they bounce. Say, I knew 
a fella once who had a girl who didn’t use 
any word in the English language on him 
but no. He thought up all sorts of ways 
to turn her from a no-girl into a yes-woman 
and they all flopped until finally he got the 
idea of sendin’ her a telegram, signed ‘a 
friend,’ sayin’ he had been bit in half by a 
barracuda off Catalina Island. When he 
showed up, all safe and whole, she was so 
tickled to see him she didn’t even bother 
to ask who sent the fake telegram until the 
fifth day of the honeymoon. And they 
lived scrappily ever after. Try somethin’ 
like that on your boy friend.” 

“ Dan would never fall for it,” was Fay’s 
thoughtful answer. “ But the basic idea 


is sound and I’m going to think it over.” 


V 


THERE was a deferred cablegram waiting 
for Fay Merridale in Honolulu, as follows: 


Miss you frightfully. Please be a good sport 
and come home. Scads of love. Dan. 


Fay promptly replied via wireless: 


Are you accepting the silver platter? If so, can 
catch ship leaving for San Francisco this afternoon. 


Dan’s answer to that came an hour be- 
fore the Vandalia started off on the second 
leg of her long jaunt to the Orient. It said: 

Do not believe in free silver. You would never 


respect me if I accepted your terms. Papa knows 
best. Dan. 


“Papa could freeze ice cream with a 
glance,” was Bub O’Day’s comment upon 
that. “That guy knows he has got you 
eatin’ out of his hand. You have got to 
throw a million volts into him some way.” 

“TI intend to—some way,” Fay declared 
grimly. 

And when the Vandalia cleared for 
Japan, she was in the bow studiously ob- 
serving a school of flying fish. 

A cablegram that should have moved her 
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to tears was delivered to her upon the Van- 
dalia’s arrival in Shanghai. It read: 


You can catch Empress of Asia to-morrow. 
Will meet you Vancouver. Have lost ten pounds 
since you left. Positively pining away for you. 
Barrels of love. Dan. 


In the wireless house on the top deck of 
the Vandalia, Fay herself tapped off the 
following radiogram to Dan: 


Have decided to take cruise around world with 
long stopovers in Manila, Singapore, Australia, 
India, Africa, Egypt and all the capitals of Eu- 
rope unless your surrender arrives by —- 

AY. 


The Vandalia slipped out of the Whang- 
po-Kiang and into the Yellow Sea, and Fay 
wondered whether Daniel Garth Holden 
really loved her or was too gallant to state 
flatfootedly that he didn’t. She waited in 
the wireless house, with the head phones 
pressed to her ears, until long after mid- 
night. 

The voice of the Shanghai station be- 
came husky; it seemed to be calling every 
ship in the Western Pacific, but not once 
did it signal for the Vandalia. Japanese 
stations whined upon the air, yipping away 
in their strange code. A British tanker 
with a whinnying spark addressed a plea 
to any ship within range with a doctor 
aboard to prescribe for a seaman who had 
acute pains in the region of his stomach. 

Fay sent below for the ship’s surgeon, 
and kept the medical man at her side for a 
half hour while she sent interrogations and 
instructions singing out into the night. 

Then the Manila navy station came 
through the interference on a freak to ad- 
vise all listening ears that a full-fledged 
typhoon was roaring northward from the 
Celebes Sea, leaving a litter of wreckage in 
its path. Fay dutifully informed the offi- 
cer on watch by telephone and was told by 
the man on the bridge that the bottom was 
fairly falling out of the glass. 

“We may run foul of it somewhere off 
Formosa,” was his laconic guess. 

Fay made her last neat entry in the radio 
log at 2 amM.—“ static worse ”—and re- 
tired to the commodore’s suite, wondering 
if the reason Dan had not answered her 
radiogram was because he was in love with 
another girl. 

She awoke to an uneasy roll and a 
threatening sky. The sea was still yellow, 
and it had, as the sailors say, a lot of vice 
in it. It had a greasy look, and a long, 
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mean ground swell was running. Not one 
fishing junk was sighted throughout the 
day. Oriental skippers, warned by the 
weather signs, had flown to port. 

It was the first suggestion of bad weather 
that the Vandalia had encountered since 
leaving California. The voyage so far had 
been miraculously smooth. The glass con- 
tinued to fall, and along about mid after- 
noon, with the northernmost tip of For- 
mosa somewhere invisibly off the starboard 
bow, a long, heavy swell began rolling up 
from the south. 

Passengers, unaccustomed to the uneasy 
motion, faded from the decks, as seamen, 
under the first mate’s guidance, went omi- 
nously about inspecting hatch tarpaulins 
and generally making everything snug. 

“Tt would make a whale seasick,” was 
Fay’s consolation to one blue-gilled and 
listless young man who had been the life 
of the ship until a few minutes ago. 

“Don’t you ever feel it?” he wanly 


wanted to know. ; 
“ Never,” the daughter of Caleb Merri- 


dale replied. 

She watched him stagger down the deck 
toward his stateroom, and made the cor- 
rect prediction that the dining room would 
be deserted at dinner time. 

The Vandalia lurched and _ staggered, 
arose and fell, through a mist that was al- 
most rain. Calamity seemed to hang in 
the very air, and the first puff came almost 
as a relief shortly after six bells. It was 
Fay’s eighth typhoon, and she knew just 
what to expect. 

Puffs came, spaced by lulls, each puff a 
little stronger than the preceding one, until 
the full measure of the wind’s velocity was 
reached and it became a determined 
scream, apparently blowing harder than 
wind had ever blown on earth before or 
would ever blow again. Black waves flung 
themselves together into toppling pyra- 
mids. There were bashed-in lifeboats; 
stove-in portholes; lengths of handrail 
wrenched away. It was a nightmare, in 
short, that would last hours, and, at the 
end, there might be a rust-streaked derelict 
wallowing through abating seas. 

She dined with the captain, the chief en- 
gineer, Bub O’Day, the purser, the ship’s 
surgeon, and a globe-trotting elderly Eng- 
lishman. Otherwise the saloon was empty. 
They sat at the captain’s table and dis- 
cussed in respectful tones—while the deck 
under their feet rose and fell and lurched— 


the twisters they had been through before 
and somehow survived. 

Afterward Fay went on deck in her green 
slicker and clung to a stanchion. The night 
harmonized nicely with her temper. Her 
fury at Dan Holden had been mounting 
since morning as she waited, with what pa- 
tience she could muster, for his answer. 

Things had come to a showdown. He 
would give in now, definitely, or she would 
give him up. He had permitted her to 
make a little fool of herself, chasing off to 
China this way. 

The Vandalia rolled to starboard with a 
sickening lurch, and a patch of foaming 
black came racing down the deck toward 
the girl. Fay sprinted to the after end of 
the deck and heard the water drop like a 
solid weight into the deck well. 

Now the nose of the Vandalia dived deep 
and the twin screws, abruptly emerging, 
thrashed against air and shook the deck so 
violently that Fay was almost thrown to 
her knees. Down went the stern, blubber- 
ing, and the girl clambered up the little 
iron ladder to the boat deck. 

Here was dangerous going, indeed. There 
was no handrail about the boat deck. The 
wind, hampered only by the lifeboats, blew 
with such velocity that she could not hold 
her eyes open against it. Spray came hiss- 
ing aft in clumps, slapping against the fun- 
nels, the wireless house, the sides of the 
boats, and stinging her face as smartly as 
blows from an open hand. 

She was thrown so heavily against a 
davit that her shoulder promptly went 
numb, and she wondered if any bones were 
broken. There would be black and blue 
discolorations there for a month. 

She next got tangled up in the freely 
whipping falls of a lifeboat and clawed for 
a handhold on a tarpaulin cover. A glim- 
mer at the radio room window guided her 
and presently she won the battle to the 
brass doorknob. 

VI 


Bus O’Day was slumped down at his 
instruments, his forehead pillowed on up- 
turned palms. He straightened up as Fay 
Merridale slammed the door behind her 
and tossed her streaming slicker to a chair 
in the corner. She clung to his bolted 
down chair as the wireless house heaved, 
then fell away from under them. 

The eyes of the wireless man appeared 
to have lost all their blueness and to have 
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taken on the hue of the oyster. A revealing 
line of perspiration stood in little pearls on 
his upper lip. The lower one was trem- 
bling and gray. His eyes rolled as the 
Vandalia sagged violently to port. His 
head phones were on the table, discarded. 

“ That beefsteak didn’t agree with you,” 
Fay suggested, kindly. 

“Tt never got me this way before,” the 
wretched young man groaned. “ Don’t 
you -feel it at all?” 

“ My middle name is Typhoon,” she told 
him. “Better turn in, Bub. I'll stand 
your trick. This is going to be a real 
twister.” 

“T’ll stand this watch if it kills me,” 
Bub announced heroically. 

“ Don’t be silly. You haven’t the phones 
on, anyhow. I'll bet Formosa has been 
calling with a message for me since dinner 
time. Get out of here!” 

“T’ll be back up,” O’Day said gratefully, 
as he came weakly to his feet, ‘“‘ as soon as 
I get control of my—my head.” 

He let himself out and the girl slid into 
the chair and clamped the phones to her 
ears. 

The static, she noted, was much worse. 
It came grating in steadily, and this con- 
stant grating was punctuated by rough 
splashes like the swift scratching of dia- 
monds on panes of glass. 

Fay called the Formosa station, and, la- 
boriously repeating each word thrice, asked 
the Japanese operator if he had anything 
for her. He whined back that he had—an 
oft-relayed commercial message with a San 
Francisco date line to Miss Fay Merridale, 
aboard S. S. Vandalia, at sea. It said: 


Please stop this nonsense. If you honestly loved 
me you couldn’t stay away from me so long. I 
mean it. DAN. 


“ QRX?” the Japanese operator asked, 
which meant, in international code, “ Shall 


I stand by?” 
Fay tapped back a request that he 


should so do. And then she picked up a 
pencil and swiftly wrote this crushing re- 
joinder to Daniel Garth Holden: 


If you really loved me you would not have let 
me go so many thousand miles away without a 
struggle. Am absolutely disgusted with your atti- 
tude. Intend never seeing you again. Do not 
reply. 

She jabbed downward with the pencil 
and snapped off the point. She removed 
the receivers from her ears, because her 
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head felt as if it were about to burst. From 
head to toes she was shaking with an emo- 
tion that clamored for some violent means 
of expression. 

The Vandalia’s wireless house sank down 
and away to starboard. Spray in hard 
knots clattered upon the roof and the for- 
ward wall. Fay, numbly listening, heard 
a small explosion, then a sustained fierce 
rattling, and knew that one of the lifeboat 
tarpaulins had bellied, burst, and now 
streamed snapping in the wind. 

The typhoon, nearing its devilish height, 
was in perfect accord with the girl’s de- 
structive mood. She wanted to extermi- 
nate something. She wanted—she wanted 
to make Dan Holden suffer, to come whim- 
pering to his knees. 

She crumpled up the message she had 
written and tossed it into a corner. Her 
right hand went out, firm and steady and 
white, to the big nickeled transmitting key. 

Behind her occurred the explosive sound 
of a door slammed by the wind. She spun 
about and looked into the white face and 
staring eyes of Jimmy, the deck steward. 
His face was streaming with water, with 
spray and rain. 

“* Bub O’Day’s been hurt, miss,” he said. 
“He was goin’ below to his room and he 
slipped off the ladder at the after end and 
fell all the way down into the after deck 
well. He wants to know if you'll come 
down right away to the sick bay. The 
doctor’s down there now, workin’ on him.” 

Fay dropped the head phones to the ma- 
hogany counter and followed Jimmy out 
on deck. The Vandalia submarined into 
a black pyramid. The impact was felt in 
every fiber of the great liner. Then she 
rode on, the crest of that wave roaring 
from every gutter. 

Hand in hand, Fay and Jimmy fought 
their way aft to the treacherous little lad- 
der which led down to the promenade. Her 
short skirts were soaked. They slapped 
her knees with the brutal force of whips. 

In the roaring blackness they found the 
ladder and descended. Fay’s anger was 
gone now; forgotten. The typhoon had 
become, suddenly, terribly personal. It 
was a howling beast, intent on destruction. 

The girl was beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of an impending responsibility. Here- 
tofore she had frankly enjoyed typhoons; 
had thought they were exciting adventures, 
and her only deep emotion had been pride 
in her father who built his ships so well, 
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and pride in his men who handled them so 
bravely. 

She and Jimmy fought their way below 
to the small room on the orlop deck set 
aside for sick or injured seamen. 


Vil 


Jimmy pulled open the door for her, and 
she saw Bub O’Day lying on a cot. He 
was aS white as death, and his eyes were 
glazed with shock and suffering. Dr. Tul- 
ly, the ship’s surgeon, with legs spread 
apart and braced against the rolling, was 
laying out instruments and splints. 

Bub’s lips were gray and parted. A 
moan issued from them as he became aware 
of Fay’s presence. 

“Ts he badly hurt?” she asked in a shrill 
small voice. 

“ Both arms are broken above the el- 
bows,” Dr. Tully replied. ‘“ What are we 
going to do for a wireless operator, Miss 
Merridale? In weather like this we’re apt 
to need one at any moment.” 

“T’'ll take care of that,” Fay declared. 

“ Can you handle one of these big wire- 
less machines?” 

“ There’s no ham on this ocean,” came 
from Bub in painful gasps, “ who doesn’t 
get a roast takin’ her stuff. She’s a whirl- 
wind sender. I called you down here, Fay, 
just to let you know how things were.” 

“Vou take things easy,” she scolded 
him, “and let me worry about the radio 
business.” 

Gratitude was shining through the pain 
in Bub’s eyes. 

“In case you have to use the emergency 
outfit, all the batteries are fully charged,” 
he said, “but, remember, it hasn’t the 
range of the big outfit.” 

“‘T’'ll remember,” Fay promised. “ And 
I’d better be getting on the job. This wind 
is growing stiffer by the minute. This is 
the worst typhoon I’ve ever been in.” 

“ Who,” Dr. Tully wanted to know, “ is 
going to help me set this boy’s arms? 
They’re going to begin yelling for me down 
in the engine room in about three shakes. 
They always do. Some damn fool always 
sticks his nose into a fire door at the precise 
moment when the biggest wave God ever 
made strikes us. Jimmy, come on!” 

The deck steward looked at him with 
staring, pale eyes. 

“Honest, doc, it makes me seasick,” he 
protested nervously. “I gave ether to a 
guy once who had to have a leg amputated 
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in a hurry, and I haven’t been able to stand 
the smell of it since.” 

“Tl help,” Fay volunteered. 

“Youre needed in the wireless zoom,” 
Dr. Tully blustered. 

“I’m not going up there until I know 
that Bub is safe and snug,” she declared. 

The Vandalia lurched, staggered, and 
swiveled over on her port side. Tortured 
steel shrieked, and a dull thudding came 
to them. 

“It’s getting worse,” said Dr. Tully. 
“Something went then. All right, Miss 
Merridale. I hope those hatch covers are 
well battened down. In all the years I’ve 
gone to sea I’ve never got over my fear of 
hatch covers. Show me how steady your 
hands are now.” 

It was the first time in the life of Fay 
Merridale that she had ever been called 
upon to face reality. Until a moment ago 
life had always been a pleasant game. Sud- 
denly it had become serious and terribly 

e earnest. 

She was surprised when she accepted the 
ether cone and the bottle Dr. Tully hand- 
ed to her, how well she had herself under 
control. Well, after all, she was her father’s 
daughter. 

“Watch that stuff!” the doctor ordered. 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“ Breathe deep, Bub.” 

Imitating the surgeon, Fay spread her 
small feet apart and braced them. And 
her feet were, she knew—for all the leaping 
and lurching of the ship—on solid ground. 

Dr. Tully glanced at her from time to 
time. She could not know what a star- 
tlingly beautiful picture she made, admin- 
istering ether to this suffering boy. Her 
hair was soaked, plastered to her scalp. 
Her dress was soaked, plastered to her 
body, but she did not seem even disheveled. 
Her cheeks were crimson and her eyes were 
like stars. 

“ That’s enough,” she heard the surgeon 
say. “We don’t want this kid to have 
pneumonia.” 

“Might he?” she wailed. 

“If we give him too much ether. Hand 
me that splint. You missed your calling. 
You have fine hands for this work.” 

The door behind them burst open. The 
first officer, in streaming slicker and sou’- 
wester, entered and swiftly closed the door. 

His eyes, night accustomed, were di- 
lated; they looked terrified. 

“Where’s the wireless operator?” he de- 
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manded. “Good God! Now we're in 
for it!” 

“ Both arms,” Dr. Tully explained. 

“T’ve been looking all over the ship for 
him,” the mate panted. “ What are we go- 
ing to do? The rudder is gone — shaft 
snapped off just below the quadrant, and 
the old man is almost off his nut. We've 
been ringing the wireless room for five min- 
utes. The old man wants O’Day to stand 
by up there for orders. We're going to 
have to send out an SOS!” 

“T’ll go as soon as we get these splints 
on,” said Fay. “Report to the captain 
that Bub has broken both arms and is ab- 
solutely out of commission. Tell him I'll 
handle the key.” 

“Can you work one of those machines, 
Miss Merridale?” the first officer asked. 

“T can. Tell the captain so. Tl ring 
up the wheelhouse as soon as I reach the 
wireless room. Beat it!” 

“Can’t you use the emergency steering 
gear?” Dr. Tully wanted to know. 

“With the shaft broken off below the 
quadrant?” groaned the first officer. “I 
tell you we’re absolutely helpless! You 
can’t do anything with a ship in a sea like 
this. I’m going aft now to rig up a jury 
anchor.” 

He left them. 

“You’d better hop to your job,” Dr. 
Tully said to Fay. ‘“ And I hope you don’t 
mind my saying that you’re a chip of the 
old block.” 

VIII 


Ir did not seem possible that the fury of 
the wind could have increased, but the im- 
pact that struck Fay as she emerged from 
a ’thwartship corridor on the promenade 
deck was like that of a solid object. It 
drove the breath forcibly into her lungs, 
then, when she put her back to it and went 
slipping and sliding down the deck, it 
slapped her violently on the back and ex- 
pelled that breath. Black clumps of spray 
were streaming past her horizontally. 

A gust caught her and flung her twenty 
feet, and in that distance her shoe soles, 
she would have sworn, did not touch the 
deck. Her flight ended at the rail inclos- 
ing the after turn of the promenade. She 
clung to it and fought for her breath. Then, 
in a brief lull, she raced to the little steel 
ladder. 

The wall of the cabin shielded her dur- 
ing the climb to the top deck. She was 
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trembling when she reached the top; not 
from nervousness, but from physical ex- 
haustion. 

And at the top, the enemy was shrieking 
for her. It leaped at her, a black, howling, 
mad thing when she pushed her way up on 
hands and knees. She would not dare 
stand erect the rest of the way. 

A dim, greasy deck lamp aft of the after 
funnel showed her that two of the boats 
were gone, and another was only dangling. 
A puff would send it after the others. 

For the first time, as she crawled from 
raft to raft on hands and knees through 
streaming water, she sensed, a little desper- 
ately, the danger of the situation. The 
pressure of the wind was not abating. 

If the Vandalia was swung into a trough, 
the situation would become really serious. 
They were probably running the port en- 
gine at full speed ahead and the starboard 
engine at full speed reverse. That would 
check the tendency of the bows to fall off 
to leeward. 

A whiff of oil came down on the wind to 
her, and she knew that, in the bows, they 
were trying to spread a slick. But what 
good was oil in a sea like this? 

She hoped that they would succeed in 
keeping the Vandalia out of the trough. 
Once in the trough the Vandalia would 
roll; and Fay had heard the phrase “ roll- 
ing the engines out of her,” and understood 
now what it meant. In a sea like this, 
nothing would hold. 

She heard the tinkling of the telephone 
in the wireless room above the gusts of the 
storm. It rang persistently. 

Fay opened the door and crept inside 
on hands and knees, leaving a pool of water 
wherever a hand or a knee was momentari- 
ly deposited. She was drenched. 

The phones were lying on the floor, and 
one of the rubber earpieces was cracked. 

She lifted the receiver of the little tele- 
phone that communicated with the bridge 
and said “ Hello!” in a faint voice. 

“Who is this?” barked Captain Ballis- 
ter. 

“It’s Fay Merridale,” she panted. 

“Where is Bub O’Day?” he asked. 

“ Didn’t the mate tell you?” she gasped. 
(73 He—” 

“The mate was washed overboard.” 

“Bub,” said Fay, in a quaking voice, 
“fell into the after deck well and broke 
both arms. But I can work this machine, 
captain. What shall I do?” 
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“Get an SOS out as quickly as you can. 
Find out what large ships are in this im- 
mediate neighborhood. I'll let you know 
our approximate position in a moment. 
Tell any ship you can raise to stand by 
for instructions. You understand that our 
rudder is useless?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“And that we are in a dangerous pre- 
dicament?” 

“ Yes, sir, I understand.” 

“ Report to me as soon as you raise any 
large ship. There should be a Japanese 
cruiser in this vicinity. You’re not fright- 
ened, are you?” 

“No, sir; not in the least.” 

Which was not absolutely true. Fay 
fully realized that the Vandalia was at the 
mercy of the typhoon; that if those hatch 
covers did not hold, every man and woman 
aboard would be lost. But she was not 
afraid for herself; she was afraid for Dan 
Holden. 

If she were lost, Dan would never for- 
give himself. The realization that he had 


permitted her to go off on this trip might 
easily ruin his life. 
Fay seated herself at the instrument 


table with the phones clamped upon her 
ears. She listened in for a moment; heard 
nothing but static, then she changed the 
switches to the transmitting position and 
her hand went out to the key. 

She knew that the Formosa station was, 
or should be, standing by; it should still 
be tuned in and awaiting a message. 

The Vandalia nose-dived into a black, 
toppling wall. Under the blow of the un- 
seen enemy the liner seemed to shudder 
like a living thing. 

Fay’s slim, white fingers danced a der- 
vish tune on the hard rubber knob. And 
into the waiting ears of the Formosa op- 
erator came singing from the heart of the 
typhoon the most dreaded song of the 
radio: 

“SOS—SOS—SOS—SOS—SOS! 

“ Rudder broken. All stations stand by! 
Will report position as—” 

A horrified little man in Formosa waited 
for more. There was no more. The sig- 
nals stopped as abruptly as if the ship from 
which they issued had plunged to the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

IX 


DANIEL GARTH HOLDEN bought the 
newspaper extra as he was leaving his office 
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for court on the third day of the jury trial 
of Henry Lasker vs. the Green Top Taxi- 
cab Corporation. 

A black headline fairly screamed at him: 


VANDALIA SINKS OFF FORMOSA 


ALL BELIEVED LOST! 


It was only a flash. The Vandalia, crack 
liner of the Merridale fleet, was believed 
to have gone to the bottom in the midst of 
a raging typhoon while the operator at her 
key had been transmitting an SOS. 

There was a maddening paucity of de- 
tails. The brief article only mentioned 
that the ship had evidently gone down be- 
cause of a broken rudder. 

Two Japanese warships were racing to 
the spot in the hopes of recovering surviv- 
ors who might be clinging to floating 
wreckage, but little hope was held out be- 
cause of the destructive fury of the ty- 
phoon. It was one of the most violent of 
these Oriental hurricanes that had been 
known in years. Coasts from Borneo to 
China were strewn with wreckage. 

Prominent among the San Franciscoans 
aboard the doomed ship was Miss Fay 
Merridale, daughter of Caleb Merridale, 
and leader of the younger set. 

Daniel Holden was reeling when he en- 
tered the court room, and he was as pale 
as death. Fay lost! Fay at the bottom of 
the sea! 

And with a lawyer’s swift logic he placed 
the blame where it belonged. His pig- 
headed stubbornness had sent her upon 
that fatal voyage! His damnable pride 
had killed the thing he loved! 

Mechanically he took his place at the 
table he had occupied the two preceding 
days. He heard the clerk calling for order. 
He glanced at the sleepy face of the judge 
and from him to the dull faces of the jurors. 
Across the room, counsel for the defense 
was briskly arranging papers from a brief 
case. 

Beside Dan Holden sat the plaintiff, a 
coarse, cow-eyed man who fatuously hoped 
to win an exorbitant sum for injuries suf- 
fered by soul and body when he was struck 
down by a taxicab owned by the defendant. 

It would be, Dan had known, the last 
day of the trial, and the tide had been run- 
ning steadily against him. According to 
the evidence, the soul of the plaintiff had 
suffered much more than had the body. 
Holden, with the jury gazing skeptically 
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upon the coarse, sly face of his client, had 
tried valiantly to convince them that the 
man actually owned a soul, and that, for 
the sufferings thereof, he was entitled to 
considerable remuneration. 

The fact that, in his present state of 
mind, Dan was certain to lose a case which 
had at no moment been promising or hope- 
ful, did not concern him. He had room 
only for the guilt that was his for having 
sent that adorable girl to her death. Yet 
he must go through the motions; must 
somehow place his case before this jury of 
frozen faces. 

Witnesses had come and gone. On this 
day he had hoped to present to the jury 
his trump card—the plaintiff. Now he had 
forgotten the questions he was to ask 
Henry Lasker. But somehow he must go 
through with it. 

“ The plaintiff will take the stand.” 

Dan’s face was dazed; his voice was 
husky. The members of the jury were 
gazing at him curiously, but the judge was 
paying no attention. An attendant had 
just pushed under his honor’s nose the 
extra containing the report of the Vandalia 
disaster. 

Xx 


Anp while Daniel Holden was trying to 
whip his mind to the problem at hand, “ so 
many thousand” miles to the westward 
Fay Merridale was trying to bring some 
order out of chaos. The telephone was ring- 
ing, but she paid no heed to it. 

In the midst of her SOS a water pipe 
had given way in the engine room, and the 
dynamos, directly under the immediate 
flood, had ceased functioning. 

With the wireless room plunged sudden- 
ly into darkness, Fay’s nerves nearly gave 
way. The responsibility which had been 
thrust upon her slim shoulders now be- 
came a crushing burden. With the wire- 
less machine working, she was not afraid, 
but with the shutting off of the current 
from the engine room, she did not know 
what to do. 

She knew that the Vandalia carried an 
emergency radio equipment; Bub had told 
her that the batteries were fully charged. 
But she did not know where the batteries 
were, and she did not know how to manipu- 
late the switches which would place their 

wer at her command. 

She felt, for the first few moments, like 
a caged animal. Even if, in her present 
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state of mind, she could trace the circuits, 
she must have light to work by. Mean- 
while the entire civilized world would be 
waiting for further news from the Van- 
dalia. 

Fay whimpered softly as she felt about 
on shelves for matches. There were, it 
seemed, no matches anywhere. 

The telephone from the bridge continued 
to ring persistently. Fumbling, she picked 
up the receiver and answered. Captain 
Ballister’s voice came raspingly to her ear. 

“‘ How are you making out back there?” 

“The current went off in the middle of 
the SOS I was sending,” she answered. 
“There’s no light. I can’t find matches 
or anything!” 

“Can’t you hook up the emergency 
set?” 

“T’ve never used one,” she confessed. 
“ And I'll need light to figure out how to 
change the circuits. Will you ring up the 
engine room, captain, and have the chief 
send up the electrician? Perhaps he 
knows—” 

“The chief has every available man 
working, and the electrician can’t be spared 
from the dynamos. You'll have to work it 
out for yourself. I’ll send a man back with 
a flashlight. I needn’t tell you how neces- 
sary it is to hurry. We must broadcast our 
position. Otherwise the distress signals 
won’t be of much help. Ring me as soon 
as you're ready to transmit and I'll give it 
to you. We seem to be holding our own 
pretty well. The wind isn’t increasing, and 
we're able to stay out of the trough.” 

Fay found some reassurance in his voice. 
And she was thankful that she had a father 
who knew enough to send men like Captain 
Ballister out on his ships. 

A steward came into the room presently 
with a flash light and word that he was to 
stay and give as much help as he could. 
He reported that the passengers were virtu- 
ally in a state of panic. Frightened by 
the darkness, they were milling about in 
the reception room. Life belts had been 
distributed, he said. 

“We tried to reason with ’em, but the 
men are just as bad as the women,” he 
added. “It’s fine, if you’ll pardon me for 
sayin’ so, to see a cool head like yours, 
Miss Merridale.” 

“Hold the flash light on that panel,” 
Fay said curtly. 

She seized a pencil and a pad, and, with 
her electrical knowledge, was presently 
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drawing an understandable diagram of the 
circuits which would enable her to employ 
the auxiliary transmitting equipment. It 
required more than an hour to complete 
this diagram, but when it was finished she 
knew exactly what to do. 

She threw switches and changed connec- 
tions, and suddenly a small bright light 
beamed at the top of the switchboard. She 
had plugged in on the storage battery cir- 
cuit! 

Promptly she telephoned to the captain, 
jotted down on a pad the Vandalia’s lati- 
tude and longitude as he had roughly reck- 
oned them, and sat down at the key. 

The violin voice of the Manila govern- 
ment station was calling the Vandalia over 
and over. Fay tapped off this answer: 

“ All stations stand by. Dynamos were 
flooded, and it took me all this time to find 
out how to hook up the emergency circuit. 
We are weathering the storm. Any ship 
within range please report position and 
come full speed.” 

She then transmitted the Vandalia’s po- 
gs as Captain Ballister had given it to 

er. 

“ All stations stand by!” Manila repeat- 
ed, and stopped. 

A Japanese radio piped up. 

“This is the Katzano,” it said. ‘“ We 
are approximately twenty miles due south 
of you, I think. Saw your lights early in 
the evening. Shall we come?” 

“ At once!” Fay flashed in answer. “ Are 
there any other ships nearer than that?” 

A tramp with a gritty voice answered: 

“We are about sixty miles northeast of 
you. Shall we come?” 

“Wait a minute,” Fay tapped. 

She called the bridge. 

“There’s a Japanese warship twenty 
miles south, coming at full speed,” she re- 
ported. “And a British tramp sixty miles 
northeast. I told the warship to come, and 
the tramp is standing by waiting orders. 
What shal! I do now?” 

“ Good work! Tell the tramp we won’t 
need him, and the Japanese to nave haul- 
ing gear ready.” 

Fay sat down again and transmitted the 
master’s instructions. Then Manila called 
again. 

“ Kindly explain why it took you nearly 
two hours to change over from ship’s cur- 
rent to your batteries.” 

Fay kindly explained. 

“The regular operator broke his arms 
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and could not stay on duty. Please have 
another operator at Manila to take his 
place.” 

“ Who,” shrilled Manila, “is at the key 
now?” 

“‘ Fay Merridale,” was the answer. 

The Manila operator tapped off a long 
series of double dots, which is the wireless 
man’s way of letting his listener know that 
he is thinking. 

“Can the newspaper men be told that 
the Vandalia and all on board are safe?” 
he finally inquired. 

“T’ll ask the captain,” said Fay, and she 
rang the bridge. 

“Tell them anything you please,” was 
Captain Ballister’s answer to her inquiry. 
‘So far there have been no lives lost.” 

“T thought the first officer was washed 
overboard.” 

“He was found,” the captain replied, 
“lodged between the after deck cabin and 
a winch, almost drowned and unconscious, 
but alive. We can hold on until the Jap- 
anese reaches us, and then it is only a mat- 
ter of being towed into Manila. The wind 
is falling, and it is safe to say that the 
worst of the storm has blown past.” 

Fay reseated herself at the key. 

“You can tell the newspaper men,” she 
flashed, “ that we are weathering it out and 
will be towed into Manila by the Katzano. 
And please take a paid message for im- 
mediate re-transmission. Here it is: 
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“To Danret G. Hoven, San Francisco: 
“Forgive my selfishness. Am returning to you 
by first ship out of Manila and unqualifiedly ac- 
cept your terms. You win. 
“ (Signed) Fay.” 


XI 


THE transpacific radio stations began 
shouting back and forth like so many steel 
giants, untangling a situation which had 
shocked the world. The cables wriggling 
along in the ooze of the ocean bottom fair- 
ly pulsed with the liveliest excitement they 
had experienced since the end of the war. 

Newspaper offices hummed, and out of 
the welter of interesting information trick- 
ling in from the Far East, shrewd editors 
culled a thrilling fact. A girl, socially 
prominent and genuinely beautiful, had 
wielded the Vandalia’s_ wireless key 
throughout a night of terror, and had 
plucked the ship from certain destruction 
at the teeth of a typhoon. 

By lunch time of that day, Fay Merri- 
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dale was internationally famous. She was 
the girl who had stuck to the radio key of 
a disabled ship throughout a typhoon. 
Caption writers and headline writers, al- 
ways prone to short cuts, soon coined a 
name with which she would be saddled the 
rest of her life. Typhoon Fay! 


When Daniel Garth Holden had finished 
his redirect examination of the plaintiff, 
and the attorney for the defense had com- 
pleted his re-cross-examination, the bench 
called a recess for luncheon. Black type 
on papers held in every visible hand as- 
sailed Holden. 


SOCIETY GIRL SAVES SINKING SHIP! 


The laughing, lovely face of his Fay oc- 
cupied a full half of the first page. Under 
it was the caption: 


Typhoon Fay, Who Heroically Sticks to Vandalia’s 
Key When Operator Is Hurled to Deck 
With Broken Arms! 


Daniel Holden bought copies of every 
afternoon paper and spent his lunch time 
reading, over and over, the accounts of 
Fay’s heroism. Yes; it was his Fay that 
the world was talking about over luncheon 
tables! 

A little later, when the judge and jury 
took their places, it was a radically different 
Daniel Holden who faced them and began 
his plea. 

That plea will never be forgotten by the 
living minds of such men as were privileged 
to hear it uttered. The commonplace 
words seemed to possess some quality of 
inspiration. Warmed by the breath of a 
singing heart, they filled the breathless 
hush of the court room. 

The attorney for the defense sat straight 
up and stared. The jurors sat forward in 
order not to miss a single word. The judge 
leaned on his elbows with his mouth slight- 
ly ajar. What, indeed, had come over this 
young man? . 

On, on went that thrilling, exalted, 
triumphant voice as it detailed the woes 
endured by the soul of this pitiable client 
who had been so ruthlessly struck down by 
a vehicle owned by the Green Top Taxicab 
Corporation. 

One of the jurors shamelessly produced 
a handkerchief and blew his nose. An- 
other was beginning to sniffle. The eyes 
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of all were moist. The eyes of the judge, 
inured as he was to court room eloquence, 
had a suspicious glitter in them. 

In the rear of the court room a strange 
woman softly began to sob. Before a half 
hour had passed it could be honestly said 
that there was only one dry pair of eyes in 
the court room, and these were the eyes of 
the counsel for the defense. In them was 
a vast bewilderment. A veteran of count- 
less victories, he was being given the 
trouncing of his life by a cub, and his facul- 
ties were simply stunned. 

“ And, gentlemen of the jury,” rang out 
that impassioned voice, “ it is your sacred 
duty to bring in for this poor, suffering 
man a verdict for the full amount.” 


XII 


Fay MERRIDALE, unaware that the en- 
tire civilized world was adoring her as its 
very latest heroine, was drinking black cof- 
fee and trying to overcome by sheer will 
power a creeping paralysis in her right arm. 
That arm ached from wrist to shoulder 
from transcribing messages from relatives 
and friends of passengers, officers and crew. 
And she would not desert her post until the 
job was done. 

Among the incoming messages about 
every third one was addressed to her. They 
were from Senators and Representatives 
and Governors and boards of trade and the 
like, and they all told her what a brave, 
brave girl she was. There was one from 
her father which merely read: “ Atta girl!” 
but to Fay it meant volumes. 

There were several from Daniel. The 
first one said: 

Dar.inc Girt: 


Forgive me. Will meet you anywhere. Occans 
of love. Dan. 


Evidently he had not received her mes- 
sage when he had sent that. There was 
another from him which read, simply: 


Love, love, love. DAN. 


And even now a third began ticking into 
her weary ears, as follows: 


Your message received, but would urge your 
wiring approval my suggestion meeting and mar- 
rying Yokohama. Jury granted full damages. I 
collect third. Am enabled to pay off all college 
debts and bank more than the three thousand 
stipulated. Everybody calls my victory sensa- 
tional. So do I. Dan. 


“The lamb!” sighed Typhoon Fay. 


THE END 





Upon the Wheel 


A STORY WHICH THROWS AN INTERESTING LIGHT UPON THE 
QUESTION, HOW MUCH SHOULD A MAN STAND FROM 
THE GIRL WITH.WHOM HE IS IN LOVE? 


By William Merriam Rouse 


N those days the breed was different, 
but no man can say whether it was bet- 
ter or worse. Those were days of man 

power. It was man power, with little aid 
from machinery, that was making billets 
and blooms of Adirondack iron in 1850 and 
sending it to Lake Champlain and the mar- 
kets sauth. Man power polka-dotted the 
blue laKe with sails, and made the brick 
and cut the stone for houses that were to 
hold the admiration of later generations. 

Of this breed was Peter Sainsbury, one 
of the young barons of a wilderness as yet 
only scratched by civilization. In Painted 
Bay the gray stone store that his father 
had built was the heart of village life. At 
Sainsbury’s stone wharf the passenger and 
freight boats tied up under the shadow of 
the warehouse. Sainsbury ore was brought 
down from the mountains by horse and 
man power and smelted and forged on the 
Bouquet River. Here turned the great 
water wheel that had made most of the 
Sainsbury fortune. 

There was only one who dared question 
the authority of Peter Sainsbury, and this 
one was a hundred-pound girl. It hap- 
pened, moreover, that on the morning when 
Evelyn Stanley at last insulted him in pub- 
lic, as she had long done in private, he was 
at the wharf, and all the world was there. 

It would not have been quite so bad if 
only the people of the village and his work- 
men had been witnesses of the affair; but 
a passenger packet lay tied up at the wharf. 
There were ladies with parasols on deck, 
with their hoop skirts spread out about 
them, and men of the larger world in skirt- 
ed coats and tall beaver hats. Worse than 
all, there were deck hands to carry the 
news from Canadian waters south to the 
canal, 
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Peter was standing with his hands be- 
hind his back and his strong legs braced, 
in that invincible and meditative attitude 
which commanded respect from every one 
but Evelyn Stanley. The men knew him 
for a hard hitter, when he did strike, with 
two hundred compact pounds behind an 
iron fist. A few had been privileged to see 
him keep his feet, and keep fighting, when 
an oar was broken over his head in a brawl 
between bloomers from the forge and boat- 
men. They had seen a boatman jump and 
land a kick from a copper-toed boot against 
Peter’s barrel chest. That man Sainsbury 
had thrown into the lake. 

Hence it was that men stepped carefully 
when they approached him, although his 
eye was of a benevolent blue and his voice 
kind; but not Evelyn. She came grace- 
lessly, as usual, brushing aside with a 
dainty elbow any one who did not move 
out of the way quickly enough. The girl 
held a patch of handkerchief to her nose 
now and then —a handkerchief saturated 
with Cologne water; and Peter knew from 
this sign that this was one of the days when 
she affected to scorn common people. He 
smiled, but the smile faded quickly, for he 
read in the dark fire of her eyes that there 
was trouble already brewed for him. 

She stopped like a little gust of scented 
breeze in front of him, and Peter Sainsbury 
looked upon his one weakness. He could 
face the wrath of men, but he could not 
stand against the whims of this wisp of a 
girl. Now he worshiped her with his eyes, 
and inwardly flinched from what might be 
about to come. 

Under a tight bodice her breast was 
heaving—a bodice of chambray that had 
been washed until the figures in it were 
nearly faded out. Every one knew that 
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the Stanleys were reduced to the mahogany 
and silver in their barn of a house. Evelyn 
looked up at Peter and her dark brown 
eyes became as hard as polished stone. 

“Thanks, Mr. Peter Sainsbury,” she 
said, “for the horse you promised to send 
me this morning!” . 

In spite of its suppressed rage, her voice 
lay like a caress along the silence that had 
fallen about them. All of Evelyn Stanley 
was charming, but her voice was a power 
that won when everything else failed. It 
could thrill with the joy of May mornings, 
quiver with a hint of love, or attain a mar- 
velous imitation of saintliness, as it did 
when she sang in church. 

“Why,” replied Sainsbury slowly, while 
a dozen men and women waited to hear 
what he was going to say, “I intended to 
send the horse after the morning boat had 
gone. I never knew you to ride so early, 


Evelyn. You aren’t even dressed for rid- 
ing!” 
es Do you think I’d walk down here in 
a riding habit? It happened that I wanted 
to ride early this morning 
She stamped a little ribbon-laced slipper 
against the stone; and Peter guessed from 
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the twitch of pain about her mouth that 
she had hurt herself by that melodramatic 
gesture. Unfortunately, he allowed him- 
self to smile. 

“T couldn’t read your mind,” he said, 
and brought a guffaw from a hairy-chested 
boatman. 

That was the spark to the tinder. A 
small hand, concealed in the vast fullness 
of Evelyn’s skirt, brought forth a riding 
crop. She drew back her arm gracefully— 
with none of the awkwardness of an age 
accustomed to croquet as the only ladylike 
exercise. Her dark curls tossed and came 
to rest as the crop remained poised. She 
dared him with her eyes. She dared him 
to take it away from her. 

Here it was that Peter Sainsbury showed 
the weakness of a strong man. He remained 
‘ standing with his hands behind his back, 
and he continued to smile with all that he 
felt for her glowing in the blue depths of 
his steady gaze—devotion, to death and 
beyond. 

For his sake, and for hers, this was not 
well done. She had given him his chance, 
and he had failed to take it. 

A tiny spark came into each of her eyes. 
She brought the crop up against his face 
with all the fury she could put behind her 
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round white arm. The sound of stricken 
flesh beat upon the astonished stillness. 
Even then she waited a fraction of a sec- 
ond between blows; but Sainsbury still 
stood smiling down upon her with a red 
welt lying’ across one cheek. A drop of 
blood gathered where the end of the crop 
had gone home. 

Evelyn struck again, and once more. 
Then she flung the crop down at his feet 
as if it were a contaminated thing for which 
she had no further use. With a shrug she 
turned and walked away. 

Peter Sainsbury had taken his first beat- 
ing, and at the hands of a woman. Each 
blow lay raw upon his soul; but he threw 
his head up, flirting red drops from his 
chin. His tense hands unclasped, and he 
turned and swept the audience with a level 
eye. 

He saw faces amused, shuddering, hor- 
rified, furious at him for having taken it. 
Among all the faces one stood out beyond 
the rest, as if the others were behind it 
for a background, at the end of a long per- 
spective. This was the face of a man of 
the cities—a trifle pale, framed with a mass 
of sleek brown hair, which had been rolled 
under along the neck according to the lat- 
est mode. 

The man’s eyes, too close to a thinly 
bridged nose, were loftily amused. They 
were light in color, these eyes, with a pale- 
ness that was neither blue nor gray. From 
head to foot the outlander was dressed in 
the height of fashion — satin stock, soft 
linen, a coat of broadcloth, and nankeen 
trousers strapped over fine boots. 

“These mountain beauties are danger- 
ous!” he laughed. “Is that one to be 
found easily? I might offer consolation for 
her vapors!” 

The effrontery of this stranger made a 
kind of climax for the unbelievable thing 
which had just happened. His words were 
distinct in the moment of silence that fol- 
lowed the going of Evelyn Stanley. 

Sainsbury’s first impulse was to strike. 
Then something stronger than his own will 
held him as in a vise. By her own act 
Evelyn was bringing the outlander to her. 
It was fate, and the movement of stars. 

Peter was conscious of everything. He 
knew that the breathless audience expected 
him to heave the stranger into the lake, 
knew that the captain of the packet was 
holding his boat to see what would happen. 
He saw all this—the inclosing wall of faces 








and the elegant form in front of him— 
with one sweeping glance. 

“The Stanley home is the third house 
beyond the church,” he said slowly. 

There came a gasp from the crowd, a 
murmur, and the harsh note of a deck 
hand’s laugh. Then the spell was broken. 
Men, women, and dogs moved; the voice 
of the packet captain roared a command to 
cast off. The stranger had turned with a 
smile, and his beautifully tailored shoul- 
ders were disappearing up the hill toward 
the village. 

Peter Sainsbury swung his head from 
left to right until he had met the eyes of 
every human being who was still looking at 
him. Then he followed the way the stran- 
ger had gone, up the hill, until he came to 
the winding main street of Painted Bay. 
Here he turned to the right, with only a 
glance to the left, where the spire of the 
church rose and the red brick mansion of 
the Stanleys, stripped of grandeur, crowned 
a little knoll of neglected grass. 

On to his own home, where Sainsburys 
had lived since the Revolution—a solid 
building of gray stone constructed in the 
days when it was sometimes necessary to 
turn a house into a fortress. Lilacs and 
snowball bushes softened the somewhat 
grim outlines of the structure. Peter walked 
up a graveled path, across a porch of 
mighty white columns, and up the broad 
stairway to a room dominated by a great 
mahogany bed which required steps for 
mounting to its soft depths. 

He sat down at a diamond-paned secre- 
tary that stood taller than a man. His 
hands, trembling a little, unlocked a draw- 
er and took out a daguerreotype framed 
in plush and tooled leather. Evelyn Stan- 
ley looked back at him, enticing, denying, 
beautiful. Sainsbury bowed his head over 
the picture and groaned. 


II 


PETER SAINSBURY sat in his warehouse 
office, with the marks of the riding crop 
livid across his face. In twenty-four hours, 
he knew, the Sainsbury prestige had been 
foreshortened until it was grotesque. Only 
the strength of his arm and the power of 
his money compelled that respect which 
had heretofore been given freely. The 
great man of Painted Bay had been beaten 
by a woman. The blows themselves were 
nothing. It was that he had taken them. 

Just now the outlander who had arrived 
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the day before crossed the wharf. Peter, 
looking down from the upper floor of the 
warehouse, felt that the man was coming 
to see him. He did not like him; but the 
stranger was, in a sense, a guest upon that 
shore, and heeshould be given time to find 
himself. 

A light tread upon the stairs, and the 
man stood in the doorway, smilingly con- 
scious of himself. Sainsbury leaned upon 
the green baize of his desk, rose slowly, 
and pointed to a chair. 

““ Come in, sir,” he said. “ Be seated.” 

“So Peter Sainsbury was the hero of the 
encounter yesterday!” exclaimed the visi- 
tor. 

“Tt is just as well not to discuss that,” 
replied Peter. “I’d suggest that you tell 
me your name and business.” 

“ Quite right!” agreed the other, with a 
laugh. “I’m Clarke Bradley, of Troy— 
Bradley & Co., iron founders. We’ve had 
dealings, Mr. Sainsbury!” 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Peter. He 
offered his hand. “I know you very well 
by correspondence, Mr. Bradley. Where 
are you staying in the village? I’d be glad 
to have you as my guest.” 

Clarke Bradley looked out of the win- 
dow, and for a moment the half smile dis- 
appeared from his thin-lipped mouth. 
When he turned again, his pale eyes were 
as cold as the lake in November. 

“ It’s better not, Mr. Sainsbury. I’m at 
the hotel. For one thing, I’ve come up 
from Troy to buy your mining tract and 
forge—water power and all. We want our 
own ore and our own iron.” 

He could not have made a statement 
that would have surprised Sainsbury more. 
Peter met it calmly, but now it was his 
turn to smile. 

“There isn’t money enough to buy the 
Sainsbury property,” he said. “It is our 
work—the making of good iron.” 

“T thought that might be the answer,” 
remarked Bradley, “ after I had seen this 
place; but you may change your mind, Mr. 
Sainsbury. Without markets in Troy it 
wouldn’t pay you to make iron, would it?” 

“Ts that a threat?” 

“It’s a thought you might turn over in 
your mind. I know your type of man— 
not easily moved.” 

“No,” replied Peter, 
moved.” 

“And yet,” exclaimed Bradley, as he 
rose to go, “bound hand and foot to a 
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woman! As much as if you were bound 
upon the wheel of your own forge! Turn- 
ing—turning—bound to a wheel of agony 
by your own choice!” 

For an instant Sainsbury went hot with 
anger, but he smothered the flames and 
held his twitching arm. 

“What has that to do with iron?” he 
demanded. “ Are you trying to be insult- 
ing? Iron is your business here, sir!” 

“T have brought you a note,” said 
Bradley, with apparent irrelevance. He 
smiled faintly as he took a folded and 
sealed square of paper from an_ inside 
pocket and laid it upon the desk. ‘“ Good 
day, sir!” 

The note lay upon the green cloth, with 
Peter Sainsbury staring at it. That “ Peter 
Sainsbury, Esq.,” was in the hand of Eve- 
lyn. He picked it up and broke the wax. 
It said: 


Peter, come to see me this evening. I looked 
for you last night——EvEeLyN STANLEY. 


That she should ignore those public 
blows was characteristic of her; but that 
she should send the note by Bradley! They 
had become acquainted, then! No doubt 
last night, when the lilacs were drenching 
the dusk with perfume, Evelyn and Brad- 
ley were sitting on the Stanley porch, talk- 
ing in the starlight; or perhaps she was 
playing to him in the drawing-room. Of 
course by this time she knew his business— 
knew that he was a potential enemy of 
Sainsbury. Staring out from his window 
over the sparkling blue of the lake, Peter 
wondered how far her cruelty could go. 

Certainly he would go to see her—he 
realized that, just as he knew that most 
men would have torn up the note and in 
time found another woman. Being Peter 
Sainsbury, he had to go forward along the 
path he had chosen. There was no other 
way for him. 

That evening Peter strode across the 
ragged lawn of the Stanleys with heavy but 
determined feet. The June days of the 
north are long, and it was still light. He 
could see in all its barrenness what lay be- 
fore him. The house walls, of native brick, 
had long since become chipped at the cor- 
ners, and had lost many fragments of the 
once trim mortar. The elaborate cornices 
had not been painted since Evelyn and he 
played together as children. He noted a 
blind that hung by one hinge. 

There had been little money when Ger- 
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ald Stanley died and left his wife and 
daughter to face a world which did not 
permit them to work. There was practi- 
cally nothing now. Sainsbury knew that 
piece by piece the silver was going. Un- 
less Evelyn married he wondered just what 
the end would be. Too proud to sell the 
house, it seemed that ultimately they must 
starve there. Once he had tried to make 
an offer of help to Mrs. Stanley, but the 
result had chilled him to the bone. 

Living with the memory of her husband, 
she was pale and gentle as moonlight. She 
hoped Evelyn would marry well; that was 
the only recourse for the Stanleys. To- 
night there was a subtle difference in her 
manner as she greeted Peter with her usual 
wan smile and sent him ‘through the draw- 
ing-room to the porch where Evelyn usual- 
ly passed summer evenings. 

The girl was there now, startling with a 
newly acquired color. Her eyes met Sains- 
bury’s fearlessly, and if there was the 
slightest shame in her she concealed it well. 
Her hand lay for a moment in his. She 
ignored those livid marks across his face. 
It was as if she had last seen him when 
he called at her house the night before the 
scene at the wharf. 

“You sent for me,” said Peter bluntly, 
as he sat down near her. 

“T wanted to see you very much!” She 
let a smile curve her lips and fill her eyes. 
o That's why I sent the note by Mr. Brad- 
a 

Peter leaned back in his chair. He felt 
his heart melt within him, as it always did 
in her presence. Her dark curls lay against 
the faded chintz covering of a big chair. 
She looked her sweetest, and it did not 
matter that he knew she was doing it for 
the effect upon him. 

“It’s business, Peter!” 

“‘ Business?” he laughed, surprised. “I 
didn’t know you were interested in busi- 
ness!” 

“Oh, yes!” She laughed with him. 
“I’m interested in this. It’s between you 
and Mr. Bradley. Peter, I want you to 
sell out to him.” 

“* Sell out?” he echoed, stunned. ‘“ Now 
what in the world have you got to do with 
that?” 

“T'll tell you, Peter!” She leaned for- 
ward confidentially, as if she expected him 
to rejoice with her at a piece of great good 
news. ‘If you sell, I’m to get a commis- 
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sion, and mother and I’ll be able to live in 
comfort again. I may as well be frank— 
we’re selling the silver.” 

“T knew that,” he replied dully. ‘“ Eve- 
lyn, I’'d be glad to make you a loan, take 
a mortgage on this house, do anything—” 

“No, Peter! We couldn’t take money 
from you unless—” 

“ Unless you were to marry me—is that 
it?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Will you?” 

+“ No.”’ 

“Why not, Evelyn?” 

“Tf I said I didn’t love you, would that 
be reason enough?” 

“Tt would, but you haven’t said it.” 

“T don’t think I love any one just now, 
Peter.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ And you’d marry me after—after—” 

“ After the other day at the wharf?” 

“ That’s what I mean,” she _ replied 
faintly. 

“ Yes,” he told her, “ I would.” 

“Oh, Peter! Why did you stand and 
take it?” 

“ Because it was you. What would you 
have had me do? Beat you?” 

“T don’t know. Will you sell?” 

“ No! ”? . 

He barked the refusal so that Evelyn 
jumped. Suddenly all the softness left her 
face. She was no less beautiful, but now 
she was a storm, darkening his heavens. 

“Then I shall do something else!” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Clarke Bradley is going to ask me to 
marry him—I know it!” 

“Evelyn!” Peter Sainsbury’s strong 
fingers closed against the arms of his chair 
until the frame creaked. Blood pounded 
in his ears, and a mist came between him 
and the girl. ‘“ You would not do that!” 

“ Why not?” 

“Do you love him?” 

“JT think I’ve given an answer to that 
question.” 

“Then, if you’re going to marry for 
money, marry me! I don’t know how much 
he has, Evelyn, but I’ll give you as much. 
I can make it!” 

“You can save me without marriage!” 

“ And be false to my men? How many 
scores of men and women and children de- 
pend on me? They borrow money from 
me when they’re sick; they get trusted for 
groceries at my store. How do I know 


how he would treat them? How do I know 
what kind of iron he would make? There 
is poor iron made, Evelyn, and poor iron 
will snap under strain. No iron that goes 
from my forge will ever fail to carry its 
load!” 

She leaned forward, searching his face. 

“Then you think more of these work- 
men and of iron than you do of me?” 

“No! I think more of you than of all 
the world; but this is a thing I cannot do.” 

She sank back suddenly, limp in the 
depths of her chair. Her eyes half closed, 
but her voice was calm and cold. 

“You might as well go home, Peter. 
He'll make you sell!” 

“ No man can make me sell!” said Sains- 
bury sternly, as he rose to go. “ TI’ll fight 
to the last dollar!” 

“Go!” exclaimed Evelyn faintly. 

He went through the drawing-room with 
unseeing eyes, and the planks of the side- 
walk were under his feet before he quite 
came to himself. This was another jest 
that life was playing on him, and just at a 
time when the support of his men would 
be shaken by that scene at the wharf! 

He knew that the men were smiling be- 
hind his back. He knew that the story had 
gone up and down Lake Champlain, from 
port to port, and that already there had 
been a dozen fights in Painted Bay because 
of the riding crop of Evelyn Stanley. 
Among the hard-bitten bloomers and coal 
stags there were those who resented being 
told that they worked for a man who had 
let a woman lick him, whatever they might 
think about it themselves. In those days, 
when a pint of whisky could be bought for 
five cents, men drank easily and fought 
quickly. 

Ill 


THROUGH the few days immediately fol- 
lowing Peter’s stand against the will of 
Evelyn Stanley the air of Painted Bay grew 
heavy with storm. The sunlight was bright 
on the delicate green of June, and the lake 
smiled with graceful little waves, but over 
the village there hung an invisible weight 
which was felt not alone by Sainsbury. 
Brooding was in the faces of his men, and 
it descended upon those who were not of 
the forge or the other Sainsbury employ- 
ment. It touched even the children. 

Clarke Bradley was at work among the 
men. Sainsbury knew it without being 
able to catch him or to stop it. He heard 
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from Jim Burns, his loyal chief hammer- 
man, that Bradley had circulated reports 
of higher wages, of longer credit, of shorter 
hours. He had lent increase to the feeling 
of disrespect for Sainsbury, which would 
have worn away in time. Obviously Brad- 
ley was trying to get the men to force 
Peter to sell out, and he had started a 
mounting force which must sooner or later 
break in action. 

Of Evelyn, Peter saw almost nothing. 
Once he glimpsed her as she walked down 
the street, her hoop skirts swaying and her 
tiny parasol held so that her face was near- 
ly hidden from him. Instinctively he felt 
that it would be useless to go to her house. 
There was nothing more to be said or done. 

He was fighting defensively now, against 
an enemy with which he could not grapple. 
A man cannot beat down a report, or an 
influence like that of Bradley. To have 
had him run out of town would have made 
sympathy for him, and would have inten- 
sified the power of his offers to the men. 
Sainsbury could only wait and stand firm. 

One morning, when the feeling in Paint- 
ed Bay had become like a fine-drawn wire, 
Peter was standing on the platform in front 
of his store as the night shift at the forge 
came off duty. Now for the first time he 
saw Bradley openly with the men, and in- 
stantly he realized that the time for action 
was at hand. 

The men came up the long street in twos 
and threes, talking, gesticulating. Bradley 
walked with Jim Burns, a mighty-shoul- 
dered man. Beside that giant the outland- 
er seemed like a stripling. He was looking 
up, and was giving forth a stream of words 
which met with no response. 

Peter Sainsbury’s body stiffened, and the 
gleaming blue of his eyes became as bright 
as the blue of steel. Although it was by 
no means a mob that was drawing up to 
the store, the potentiality of trouble was 
with that little band. They were men ac- 
customed to violence, to a daily battle with 
white-hot iron; yet .Sainsbury’s name and 
face ought still to be enough to front and 
hold at bay a clamoring shift of workmen. 
Peter walked to the edge of the platform 
and stood waiting, with hands clasped be- 
hind his back. 

They swept up to the store like a roller 
from one of the lake storms. They came 
to the edge of the platform, and then fell 
back a few paces, leaving Clarke Bradley 
standing forth alone against Sainsbury. 
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The men were not bunched, not yet drawn 
together for action. Jim Burns alone 
seemed ready to thrust himself into the 
situation. He stood aside with a scowl 
upon his weathered face, and inscrutably 
regarded his employer. 

Upon Bradley devolved the leadership of 
his own enterprise, and it was clear that 
he had the courage to take it. The pupils 
of his pale eyes had enlarged until the 
whole eye appeared black. The set of his 
thin mouth wiped out all trace of his ha- 
bitual superior smile. This was no time 
for acting. 

““ Well, sir!” said Peter. “ It looks as if 
you had something to say to me!” 

“ve come to make you an offer for the 
forge and mining property,” replied Brad- 
ley. “Forge, water power, wharf, and 
mines—one hundred thousand dollars, 
cash!” 

“Did you need so many witnesses?” 
asked Sainsbury quietly. “I'd have taken 
your word for the validity of the offer.” 

“And I yours for an acceptance,” re- 
turned Bradley. ‘‘The men are here to 
witness a refusal, and to know what they 
have lost if you think best to make one!” 

“Why not?” said Peter. ‘ The prop- 
erty is mine.” 

“They know what wages and conces- 
sions they are to receive from Bradley & 
Co., and they may not bear a refusal well!” 

““This appears to be the second time 
you’ve threatened me!” 

“IT am making a statement of fact!” 

Peter looked along the uneven row of 
faces fronting him. He read there the im- 
pression that Clarke Bradley had been able 
to make during the past few days. Gone 
were the memories of help in illness, of 
credit through hard winters, of secret loans 
in time of need. Greed was like a black 
cloud over most of the men’s countenances, 
which had been wont to light at his coming 
until— 

Peter suddenly realized that but for 
Evelyn Stanley’s riding crop these men of 
Painted Bay would never have been in a 
state of mind to listen to an outlander. As 
Troy fell, so had fallen Peter Sainsbury. 
He himself had let in the enemy. He had 
drawn his own bonds tight upon the wheel, 
and it was turning faster now. 

“‘T shall not sell,” he said. 

There was a moment of tense quiet. 
Sainsbury heard men come out of the store 
behind him. He saw heads in windows. 
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The men of the night shift stirred and mut- 
tered. Jim Burns flung up his chin. Brad- 
ley turned and threw out a hand, as if call- 
ing upon his followers to take note of what 
was said. 

“ If you refuse to sell, I shall take ninety 
per cent of your men either to another 
forge here in the Adirondacks or to my 
foundry in Troy! I'll shut off your mar- 
kets! Tl ruin you, Sainsbury!” 

“Ts this all iron and money, Bradley, or 
is there another and a deeper hatred?” 

He had thrust home with this thought, 
which had entered his mind only the in- 
stant before it was spoken. Bradley hated 
him because of Evelyn, but Peter did not 
know why it should be so, for Bradley was 
the one who was about to win her. 

The outlander’s face grew dark with 
blood, and he took a step forward. It was 
a mistake to raise his arm against Peter 
Sainsbury. The gesture was enough. 

Within Peter the chains of self-restraint 
snapped like twine. Swiftly, with the 
speed that made his strength so terrible, he 
drove his open hand against the face be- 
fore him. 

Bradley went straight back into the 
arms of the nearest workmen. He fought 
to regain his footing, and came forward 
again, with a trickle of blood from his 
mouth. Now he was white to the lips, and 
in his eyes Sainsbury read the desire to 
kill. 

“ Will you fight—on equal terms?” he 
demanded. 

For forty years the duel had been going 
out of fashion, but there were still occa- 
sions when men thought they could find no 
other way to settle their differences. Iron 
and a woman were between these two. 

‘‘T have my father’s pistols,” Peter re- 
plied calmly, “ and I’ll be ready as soon as 
I can get them. Unless I’m mistaken, you 
and I have no need of seconds.” 

“No! But we need a place to meet!” 

Sainsbury stepped down from the plat- 
form and spoke so close to Bradley that 
none but the two of them could hear, 

“Go to Red Rocks. On top of the cliffs 
overlooking the lake there’s a grass plot 
that they use for a picnic ground. Ride 
in another direction and circle back. Some 
one may want to interfere!” 

“Right!” agreed Bradley, and with 
gaze set straight ahead he passed through 
co “- and went up the street toward the 
otel. 


A bloomer called to him. He gave no 
heed, and as he passed from sight the men 
began to mill about uncertainly. 

Sainsbury flung a glance around and 
started to go toward his home. Then he 
realized to the full the seriousness of Clarke 
Bradley’s work. The men closed in, and 
a thick-bodied fellow, who was distin- 
guished as the wrestling champion of his 
shift, confronted Peter. 

“Tf you kill Mr. Bradley, where’ll we 
be?” he demanded. ‘“ We ain’t going to 
have this duel!” 

Peter struck, this time with his clenched 
fist. The man flattened upon the ground 
and lay still. There was space of time to 
draw breath once, and then Sainsbury was 
fighting half a dozen men at once. They 
were a wolf pack, attacking from all sides 
at once. He whirled and struck, with feet 
and hands, with elbows and butting head. 
Blows beat against him, and he took the 
men’s copper-toed boots upon his hips. 

Suddenly Jim Burns was fighting with 
him, side by side and back to back. 

‘Run, Mr. Peter!” he panted. “ You 
got to fight this duel!” 

Sainsbury drove his head into the chest 
of the man in front of him and leaped 
clear. He shook off the clutching hands of 
another, and sent a third spinning across 
the road. He found himself running swiftly. 

After a moment he risked breaking bis 
stride to look back. They had fallen away 
from Jim Burns, with whom they had no 
real quarrel, and were straggling half- 
heartedly in pursuit; but the pursuit was 
already as good as ended, for there was 
no leader. Peter dismissed the men from 
his mind and settled to an easy pace. 

As he dashed into the house, he flung 
to his startled housekeeper an order for a 
horse. He must not be late for this meet- 
ing with destiny. He went up the broad 
stairs, perhaps for the last time. The 
thought did not greatly concern him. He 
had lost happiness, but he was about to 
defend his own. Let the outcome be what 
it would; but for the sake of the men and 
their families he would have preferred that 
Clarke Bradley’s bullet should take a 
Straight course. 

His father’s pistols, unused within 
Peter’s memory, were in a lacquered case, 
and he had kept them clean with the care 
that a man likes to give to treasured weap- 
ons. He loaded them painstakingly with 
powder and ball and pressed the caps home. 
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He even dropped the box of caps into his 
pocket. 


“We'll stand close enough for one shot 
to do the work,” he muttered; “but the 
caps might miss fire.” 

The hoofs of his horse crunched on the 
graveled driveway. On the way to the 
door he stopped, irresolute for an instant. 

His papers were in order, but ought he 
to write a note to Evelyn Stanley? Did 
he want to? Could he find any words for 
her cruelty or his weakness? Either he 
must take the past and make it into good 
for himself, or he must suffer it to conquer 
him. Words had no place in this affair. 

He went out of his chamber and down 
the stairs swiftly, but with perfect self- 
possession. 

The beat of the iron-shod hoofs spelled 
her name. He passed a great oak where 
they had stopped one day in a rain storm. 
The rail fence streaming past was one that 
he had climbed to steal some apples at her 
whim, and to pay the farmer for them 
afterward. At these crossroads her saddle 
girth had burst, and he had caught her in 
his arms just as she fell. His whole world 
was a structure foundationed upon Evelyn 
Stanley. 

In this hour, which might be his last, 
he saw clearly. She was the graven image. 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me!” 

His men might be a sacrifice to Evelyn 
Stanley—the men of Painted Bay; yet 
could he not trust that another would be 
raised up to lead them? Not Bradley! 
Bradley would use them for his own ad- 
vantage! 

Thud, and click of steel on stone—there 
lay the cedars topping Red Rocks! 

Peter tied his horse to a sapling, for he 
might survive to need the animal. Slowly 
he walked through the cedars, and came 
out into the little clearing fifty feet above 
the shining expanse of the lake. 

Clarke Bradley was standing with his 
back to the woods, staring out toward the 
hazy blue shore of Vermont. Sainsbury 
watched him in silence, and then advanced 
with a swinging step. 

“‘T loaded the pistols at home,” he said, 
as he took the case from his pocket. ‘“‘ You 
may have your choice.” 

Bradley spun around, showing a face 
stripped of color. He had more to lose, 
thought Peter. Evelyn would marry him, 
and it was not to be wondered at that he 
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should go white, thinking, perhaps, that he 
looked his last upon sunlit lake and soft 
blue hills. 

Bradley came forward and forced his 
hand to take one of the pistols. 

“Ten paces?” he asked in a low voice. 

“ Five!” replied Peter. “ Five—to make 
sure!” 

Bradley opened his mouth to speak, and 
thought better of it. He backed away and 
stood waiting, with the pistol hanging in 
his hand. 

“Who'll give the word?” he asked. 

“You may, sir,” said Peter. “ We'll 
stand back to back at five paces. Count 
three. At three we'll turn and fire—pro- 
vided that is satisfactory to you.” 

Bradley bowed. Peter measured the dis- 
tance, and kicked marks in the turf with 
the heel of his boot. He straightened up 
and nodded to his enemy, who was staring 
in a white silence. They moved to their 
places and turned. 

Peter looked at the wall of cedars. The 
dark trees were like those in the church- 
yard. He listened, a little dazed. 

“ One! ” 

A scream capped that number, and the 
men whirled together. Evelyn Stanley, 
with hands outstretched, was running to- 
ward them, hampered by her big skirts. 

“Oh, stop!” she cried. “It’s murder! 
Mr. Bradley! Peter! You must stop!” 

Bradley gave a hoarse cry. Peter leaped 
forward, caught her by the shoulders, and 
looked down into her face. He held her 
in a grip against which no power of hers 
could prevail. 

“What are you doing here?” he thun- 
dered. “Go back! This is no place for 
you!” 

“T heard about it! I guessed you'd 
come here, where we have been together, 


Peter!” She pleaded with a drawn and 
bloodless mouth. “Stop this terrible 
thing!” 


‘* Be still!” he said sternly. 

She collapsed against his hands. He let 
her go, and she sank to her knees. Her 
face was a white lily, uplifted. She clasped 
his legs, trying to hold him. 

“ Forgive me!” she begged. “ Oh, Peter, 
I don’t know what made me strike you that 
day! I had a devil!” 

“‘Tt was done, and it was well done,” he 
told her, in a dead voice. “I am cured of 
my madness.” 

“But, Peter, I love you! Do you hear? 
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Oh, don’t shame me, my dear love! Don’t 
make me say such things!” 

“T make you do nothing, Evelyn!” 

He unclasped her arms and drew away. 
She fell, and lay face downward in the 
grass. Sainsbury turned and found Brad- 
ley at his elbow. 

“ Are you ready, sir?” asked Peter. 

Bradley could not speak, but he moved 
like a sleepwalker back to his mark, Sains- 
bury took his own post. 

“ Count!” he said in a hard voice. 

“One! Two! Three!” 

Even before Peter turned deliberately, 
there was the sound of a pistol shot in his 
ears, ringing not unpleasantly. A wind 
had brushed his face. He saw a little tuft 
of hair drifting down upon the grass. There 
was a line above his ear which seemed to 
have been drawn by a hot iron. 

He swung his arm far back and sent his 
pistol sailing out in a long arc over the 
cliff. The polished barrel caught the sun- 
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_ as it fell, down to the waters of the 
ake. 

Then he looked at Clarke Bradley. The 
weapon dropped from Bradley’s hand, and 
he raised the empty hand in silent saluta- 
tion. Then, with bowed head and slow 
feet, he disappeared in the woods. 

Evelyn stood swaying on the spot where 
she had fallen. Her little fists were pressed 
against her cheeks. Joy and the memory 
of horror struggled in her eyes. 

“Oh, Peter dear!” she cried. 
didn’t fire!” 

Sainsbury walked slowly toward her. 
Within him a light was growing, as he had 
seen the living dawn march up the sky. 
His own had come to him! 

“T never intended to fire,” he said sim- 
ply, as if stating a casual fact. 

He lifted her in his arms, shoulder high. 
He saw a new Evelyn—one whom he had 
not known before. Her dark curls rested 
contentedly against his cheek. 


“ You 





THUS THE GODS DECIDE 


Norturnc there is that vanishes 
So imperceptibly— 

Not fragrance from a flower, 
Nor ripples from the sea; 


Not daylight from the heavens, 
Nor vigor from a race, 

As from the heart, desire, 
And from the body, grace. 


Nothing there is that sets its foot 
So softly anywhere— 

Not snowflakes on a meadow, 
Nor blessing on a prayer; 


Not slumber on the eyelids, 
Nor darkness on the air, 
As on the heart, indifference 

Which differs from despair. 


Nothing there is so otherwise 
From any other thing— 
Not rose-leaf from a pebble, 
Nor beggar from a king; 


Not wintertime from summer, 
Nor Babylon from Greece, 

As memory from hope is, 
And hope, from joy and peace. 


Yes, spurn my love and scorn my youth, 
If thus the gods decide, 

But do not call them commonplace 
Nor wonder why I cried. 


Marcia Nard} 











Rickton’s Cur 


A REALISTIC STORY, TOLD BY AN ENGLISHMAN IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, WHICH SUGGESTS INTERESTING THOUGHTS ON 
THE PROBLEM OF SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR RACES 


By John Steuart Erskine 


W tee I say that the world would 
have been happier if Charley 
Rickton had never been born, 
you must not think that I am uttering slan- 
ders or that I am speaking of an enemy. 
I am telling the plain truth about a man 
who was almost my only friend for seven 
years. 

In Olancho, especially if a man be so un- 
fortunate as to live away from the few cen- 
ters of trade, he cannot pick and choose 
companions among those who speak his 
own language. I was the only gringo in 
San Pablo, and my nearest English-speak- 
ing neighbor lived in San Sebastian, thirty 
leagues away. 

Language counts for a great deal in a 
man’s life. In the evening—especially on 
Sunday, when I was always alone, striding 
up and down in front of my little shop and 
listening to the shouts of the drunken men 
at the estanco doors—I would talk aloud 
to myself, and suddenly I would find that 
I was speaking Spanish. Then misery 
would come over me, and I would cry aloud 
that I should never escape, that I should 
never see England again, but was doomed 
to die in Central America. 

England! I would forget the shouting 
natives, the whitewashed church, the cotton 
tree in the plaza with, at its roots, the great 
stone gods of the Maya, upon which the 
children played “ King of the castle.” In- 
stead, I would remember Devonshire lanes 
and primroses, the first soft leaves on the 
elders, and cattle in the young grass, red 
as the earth that bore them. There were 
men working in my father’s fields, and I 
knew them and called each of them by 
name; yet some of them must have been 
already dead, and the rest would have for- 
gotten me. 


My wife would appear in the door of the 
shop behind me and would listen without 
understanding, for she knew no English. 
At such moments her soft beauty would 
have no power to move me, for I had mar- 
ried a dream rather than a woman, and the 
dream had gone wrong. I had been lonely 
—God knows how lonely—and I had 
thought of marriage as ending my terrible 
solitude. As, at that time, there was not 
a single Englishwoman in all Olancho, I 
married Rosario Alcazar, because she was 
fair, and would never look out of place. 

I saw no hope of escape from my exile, 
so I dreamed of making Rosario a compa- 
triot, of teaching her the love of England 
which was my one hope of salvation, of be- 
ing able to talk to her in English about the 
plans which might one day make us rich 
and take us home; but she did not under- 
stand. She would not learn English; she 
was jealous of the land that meant more to 
me than she could ever mean, for she could 
not see that I wished to identify her with 
my country and worship both together. 

Soon children began to come, many of 
them, treading upon one another’s heels; 
and each was a nail in the coffin of my 
hopes, for I knew that now I should never 
be able to go home, save by leaving my 
family and my honor behind. 

Then on the Alvarado River would 
sound the whistle of Rickton’s stern-wheel- 
er, and I would know that now I could talk 
English again for a night and a day, and 
speak of the troubles that not even my 
wife dreamed of. What if Rickton was an 
American, and replied with “ Yeah—have 
another drink,” when I spoke of home? He 
understood my words, and his somewhat 
nasal English was music in my ears. Would 
you have had me examine his pedigree and 
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criticize his morals? I tell you the man 
talked English, and therefore I loved him. 

But the pleasure that I took in Rickton’s 
company did not blind me to the man’s bad 
points. He had done things that I could 
not have believed humanly possible. Once 
he had seduced a woman, and then had 
thrown the fact in her husband’s face as a 
taunt. Of course, the husband had killed 
her for making him ridiculous, and then 
had gone gunning for Rickton—unsuccess- 
fully, it seemed, for he was found dead on 
the road shortly afterward. Rickton was 
arrested, but there were no witnesses 
against him. 

At another time Rickton’s engineer, a 
Bay Island boy, became consumptive. He 
had no money, and Rickton, having none 
himself, got up a subscription among the 
shopkeepers of the river, to send the boy 
to the Zacapa Desert in Guatemala. Rick- 
ton took the money down the river to Al- 
varado, went on a toot, and spent it all for 
drink. Fortunately a Roatan schooner 
picked up the boy and took him to Barrios 
for nothing; but Rickton used to tell, as a 
joke upon himself, how he had drunk up 
the subscription money. 

As I say, the world would have been 
better without him. Ill intentions he had 
none; but selfishness and irresponsibility 
are quite sufficient basis for most earthly 
troubles. 

Rickton was an old-timer. He had been 
in Olancho since he was a boy, and he could 
speak almost perfect laborers’ Spanish. He 
had known most of the presidents and 
army leaders of recent years, and he had 
come to take an aggressive personal interest 
in politics. How a foreigner can be inter- 
ested in these ridiculous Central American 
parties I have never understood; but Rick- 
ton was an enthusiastic liberal. 

At last, in one of the frequent revolu- 
tions, he attained to the rank of general 
and received the comandancia of San Pab- 
lo. Of course, he drew no salary, but he 
was allowed to keep whatever fines he im- 
posed. Thereafter the soldiers were kept 
busy rounding up malefactors. Drunken- 
ness was severely fined, and bitter com- 
plaints against Rickton’s rapacity were 
sent to the capital. He was no worse than 
the other commandants, but all Olancho 
hates a gringo. 

Rickton’s soldiers, of course, were Jadi- 
nos —men of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood—and were accustomed to treat the 
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pure Indians much as they pleased. An 
Indian has no rights in Olancho. One day 
a patrol of Rickton’s soldiers, in charge of 
a sergeant of police, went into the hills to 
search for illicit rum stills. Rum is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, and is retailed at 
twenty-five cents a gill; but to the Indians, 
who have no money, home distilling is as 
familiar as cooking. 

In the house of Juan Ramos, an ill-tem- 
pered old Indian who supplied me with fire- 
wood, they found two pots that served as 
a still; but old Juan was out hunting. The 
hut consisted of four windowless mud walls 
and a tiled roof, in the midst of a jungle of 
pinguins and plantains. Some undersized 
hens scratched in the litter, and one white 
dog barked and barked until a soldier split 
its head neatly with his machete. 

Then Juan’s daughter came in. She was 
pale yellow brown, and the color of blood 
showed in her cheeks; her nose was aqui- 
line yet not high; her lips were thin, her 
chin receding; her black hair hung in a long 
plait down her back; but her appearance 
had a harmony that was near to beauty. 
When she saw the soldiers at the door, she 
dropped the basket of corn that she carried 
and fled up the hillside like a deer. The 
sergeant shouted an order, and the soldiers 
dashed after her. They caught her and 
dragged her, fighting like a cat, back to the 
house. 

They were so much interested that they 
did not notice when, a few minutes later, 
Juan Ramos peered in at the door, his 
shotgun in his hands. The gun roared, and 
the brains of the sergeant spattered over 
the wall and upon the naked body of Juan’s 
daughter. 

For some reason that I have never been 
able to fathom, the soldiers did not kill 
Juan when they caught him. Instead, they 
dragged him, struggling and cursing, to 
San Pablo, where they brought him before 
Charley Rickton. They held Juan tight 
while he cursed Rickton, and Rickton’s 
mother, and Rickton’s ancestors. Then 
they told their story, quite without trying 
to hide anything, for they did not feel that 
the rape of an Indian girl was a culpable 
action. 

“ And I killed him!” shouted Juan. “TI 
shall kill you, too, accursed big-foot of the 
devil!” 

Of course, he knew that he would not 
live to kill any one again, but he thought 
it as well to die with a threat on his lips. 
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Rickton stared at the Indian gloomily. 
He was really a just judge, for his interest 
was in no way concerned, and he had no 
race prejudice to indulge. 

“You did quite right,” he said kindly. 
“You are revenged. Go, but if you kill 
any one else I shall send you back to the 
hills with your neck tied to a mule’s tail. 
Let him go!” 

The soldiers stared stupidly. 

“Tet him go!” rasped Rickton angrily. 
* Tf I hear of your illtreating any more In- 
dians,” he added, “I myself will kill you. 
They are men like yourselves, and have 
the same rights. Let him go!” 

The soldiers released Juan, and he stood 
there blinking at Rickton. 

“You are letting me go, senor?” he 
asked. 

“ Get out!” said Rickton, and without a 
word the old Indian trotted away. 


II 


NExT morning Juan Ramos returned 
and squatted on Rickton’s doorstep. 

“My daughter has gone,” he said. 
“‘ Now I have no family, and I would work 
for you.” 

Rickton had been drinking heavily the 
night before, and was in an ugly temper 
as a natural result. 

“ Get out!” he ordered. 
threaten to kill me?” 

Juan’s face twisted with embarrassment. 

“Yes, senor,’ he admitted, “ but I am 
a fool!” 

He would not be driven away. For three 
days he trotted after Rickton wherever the 
comandante went, and at last the American 
employed him at five pesos a month and his 
food. 

Rickton received in exchange the services 
of a watchdog, a valet, and a mother. Juan 
swept out the house, brought in the food, 
ran errands, and sewed buttons on Rick- 
ton’s clothes. At night he slept on a bench 
outside the door. When there was no other 
work to be done, he trotted up and down 
the streets, hunting out his master, so that 
he might humbly stand and adore him from 
afar. 

The natives, who stand intelligently 
above such human weaknesses as loyalty 
and gratitude, jeered at him, nicknaming 
him el chucho de Rictén—Rickton’s cur; 
but they did not jeer very loudly, for Juan 
was known to be dangerous. 

In more energetic climes than Central 
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America, one says of a fellow sportsman 
that “ he is a poor loser,” implying thereby 
an irreparable social defect. In Olancho, 
where there is no sport beyond that of 
bending the elbow, one says: 

“ He gets a fighting jag.” 

By those words one places him beyond 
the social pale; for with the white man, as 
with the native and the Indian, whisky and 
women are the only amenities of life, and 
a man’s actions when drunk are more im- 
portant to his friends than his conduct 
when sober. 

Rickton was not to be classed as a really 
objectionable drinker. He would begin by 
being noisy and happy. Then he would 
become silent and stupid, gulping down his 
rum without a change of expression or a 
blink of his staring, bloodshot eyes. At 
last the alcohol would strike at his brain, 
and, whether standing, sitting, or even rid- 
ing, he would go down like a log and lie 
there, his eyes still open, his breathing im- 
perceptible. Eventually he would awake 
with a heaving, wretched stomach and a 
splitting head, and he would begin all over 
again. 

As for myself, I find small pleasure in 
drink, and my wife, although not an Eng- 
lishwoman, is my wife, and to be respected; 
so I joined Rickton’s orgies but rarely, and 
then only as an onlooker. He used to send 
out for a bottle of the cheap white rum, 
and call one or two of the native landown- 
ers into the comandancia, and they would 
drink together far into the night. 

Then Juan Ramos would appear in the 
doorway, his expressionless, coppery face 
alert, his thin lips hanging slightly open 
and showing the three yellow snags that 
were his front teeth. 

“ Have a drink, Juan,” Rickton would 
offer. 

“No!” Juan would reply rudely, turn- 
ing his back. 

He would sit upon the doorsill and watch 
his master drink himself through stupidity 
into unconsciousness. Then he would rise 
and come to Rickton’s side. 

“Tt is time to close the comandancia,” 
he would announce to the guests. “ Get 
out!” 

At times they would resent his interfer- 
ence, but Juan would draw his machete 
from its scabbard and step forward, his low 
forehead puckered, his little black eyes 
fierce. 

“Go, or I kill you!” he would say. “ It 
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is time for me to take him home. Make 


way for my comandante!” 

He would heave Rickton to his shoul- 
ders, lock the door behind them, and stag- 
ger with his burden across the plaza to 
Rickton’s mud house. People, seeing them, 
would laugh aloud and cry: 

“El chucho de Rictén!” 

Government appointments do not last 
forever in Olancho, especially when it is a 
gringo that holds them. ‘There was no 
revolution in sight, so there was no use in 
pacifying a fighting man like Rickton while 
Olanchans went hungry. The minister of 
war removed the American comandante 
from his post and appointed a young cousin 
of his own in his stead. 

Rickton went back to his job as skipper 
of the river steamer; but he kept his house 
in San Pablo, because he had a girl in it. 
She was a Salvadorian, and was very pretty 
when first he picked her up. She had the 
black, black hair and white skin of the 
Spaniard, and black eyes that would have 
been lovely had they held any trace of ex- 
pression. She was clothed in a one-piece 
dress, cut square at the neck, showing the 
lines of her bosom and hips, and ending 
just below her bare knees. 


She had kept house for Rickton only a 
few days when she began to blossom into 


gorgeous raiment. Instead of letting her 
long hair fall loose upon her shoulders, she 
tied it in an untidy knot at the back of her 
head. She hid her shapely body under 
sloppy, ill-matched American clothes. She 
took to white cotton stockings that made 
her plump legs look like Doric columns. 
She crowded her pretty bare feet into 
shapeless boots that pinched her until she 
limped. Then, quite sure that she made 
the Queen of Sheba look dowdy, she pa- 
raded around the plaza displaying herself. 

She even spoke to my wife, who was ex- 
tremely rude to her—which was, I think, 
rather unnecessary and snobbish, for Olan- 
cho is not England. 

One day Rickton arrived and was greet- 
ed with the news that his woman had been 
entertaining the new comandante at his 
house. She was not at home when Rick- 
ton stormed up to the door, but Juan Ra- 
mos came around the corner and stared 
at him. 

“Ts it true?” demanded Rickton. 

Juan nodded indifferently. 

“You left her the key of the house,” he 
pointed out. “ What do you expect of such 
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as that?” He had none of the white man’s 
illusion that a woman can part with her 
virtue and have it, too. 

“T left you here to watch!” replied Rick- 
ton furiously. 

He stepped inside the house and took 
his riding whip from the wall. He caught 
the little old Indian by the collar and 
lashed him until his arm tired. Then he 
flung Juan down in the dust and went into 
the house. 

The girl saw the disturbance from afar, 
and, guessing the cause, departed to seek 
other lodgings. Rickton reappeared and 
scattered some feminine clothing into the 
street. He saw Juan crouching there where 
he had dropped him. 

“ Get out!” he ordered. 
see you again!” 


“ Never let me 
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NEXT morning, when Rickton came 
sleepily to the door, he found Juan Ramos 
crouching there as usual. 

“ How have you dawned, sevor?” whined 
the Indian. 

“Well enough,” grunted Rickton. “TI 
thought I told you to go away!” 

Juan smirked and shifted his small, high- 
arched feet nervously. 

“Yes, senor,” he admitted, but he made 
no move to go. 

At last Rickton laughed and let him 
stay. Thereafter Juan slept on the bench 
by the door, as before, and through the 
night sounded his soft coughing, for he was 
becoming consumptive. 

One night Rickton wrecked his stern- 
wheeler on a drifting cotton tree. He swam 
ashore, but our goods came to us no more 
by the river route. Instead, we had to send 
pack trains across the hills to bring the 
stuff from the railway. 

Rickton got work on the coast, and 
asked Juan to come with him. 

‘““No, senor,” said Juan. ‘“ Here I was 
born.” 

So Rickton sold me his house and went 
away; and Juan worked for the tile maker 
beside the river. 

There was little happiness in that year, 
and I cannot remember it by days. My 
wife had another child. The drought was 
very severe, and, money being scarce, men 
sold me their fields in exchange for goods 
that they could not pay for. The maize 
sprouted and withered again, and was re- 
planted. 
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Then, with the spring rains, the locusts 
swept down upon us in yellow clouds of 
long, waving wings. They stripped the 
banana leaves to the vein, they left the 
second sowing of maize like fields of splin- 
tered sticks, they settled on the grama pas- 
tures, and, when they rose, one saw but the 
bare earth. 

Then they went on to the southward, 
and the eggs that they had left hatched out 
into little hoppers that marched across the 
countryside with a sound as of a storm of 
rain, leaving behind them no green thing 
Save cactus, guinea grass, and bull’s-horn 
thorn. We got the Indians out and dug 
pits in their path, and they poured into the 
trenches until these overflowed; but they 
still went on, the living greedily devouring 
the dead. 

A smell of putrefaction pervaded the 
countryside, and people fell ill. The cats 
lost their fur, turned into skeletons, and 
died. Chickens ate and ate, and then sat 
in the scant shade of stripped bushes, 
drooping and unwell. 

Poverty was everywhere. There was no 
money with which to buy corn from over- 
seas. The bananas were eaten, green and 
withering, from the leafless trees. The 
woodland was ransacked for palm hearts, 
and all, from the succulent cabbage palm 
to the bitter pacaya, went into the pot. 

Then came Rafael Fonseca into the Ma- 
ya country of Trinidad, and he offered 
the Indians two reales a day and food and 
loot, if they would fight for him. A thou- 
sand joined him, and in every corner of 
the little republic revolutionary leaders 
raised their heads and called for war. 

Armies marched here and there, leaving 
behind them empty houses and stripped 
fields, for men, women, and children joined 
their plunderers to plunder others and live. 
Government armies met them and dis- 
persed them with machine gun fire; yet 
they went on, for they had no homes to 
return to, and they sought food. Coppery 
Maya Indians were scattered along the 
Carib coast; negroes. were stranded in the 
mountains of Trinidad. 

Then the great rains thundered down, 
and the locusts were drowned and disap- 
peared. Little by little the people settled 
down again, and the government regained 
control. Only Rafael Fonseca, of all the 
revolutionary leaders, remained in the field, 
and rumor reached us that he was retreat- 
ing through San Pablo. 
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He came. For an hour the little dark 
Indians trotted past the village on their 
way to the mountains, and our Indians 
came to the doors of their houses and 
stared darkly at them, for the Maya of 
San Pablo are blood enemies of the Maya 
of Trinidad. 

From their ranks a tall man turned aside 
to shake my hand. It was Rickton, who 
was fighting as one of Fonseca’s generals. 
They were disbanding soon, he told me, 
and he intended to strike for the frontier 
of Honduras. We shook hands again, and 
he slouched away after the jogging Indians 
with their great bundles of loot. 

An hour later the government troops 
came through in hot pursuit. Our Indians 
turned out to guide them, and they pre- 
pared for battle. We heard heavy firing 
for some time at a distance of a few miles, 
and then silence. 

Two hours later some soldiers returned, 
dragging half a dozen prisoners, and among 
these I recognized Rickton. The villagers 
poured out of their houses and mobbed 
around the soldiers, flinging sticks and 
abuse at the prisoners. The coroneél in 
charge gave orders to line the captives up 
against the wall of the cuartel. 

Seeing what was going to happen, I 
dashed out and forced a way through the 
crowd to the side of the officer. 

“Do you shoot prisoners?” I shouted 
angrily. “ Don’t you know that it’s illegal 
to inflict the punishment of death, even in 
war and after trial?” 

He turned fiercely on me. 

“ Are you red or blue?” he demanded. 

I brushed the question aside with a 
scornful hand. 

“Tam English,” I replied. 

“And you would save this big-foot—a 
gringo?” he asked. “ His own general left 
him as a rear guard and then deserted him. 
Begone, and do not interfere with the au- 
thorities! Fire!” 

The soldiers’ antiquated rifies banged, 
and Rickton and the five Indians crumpled 
under the blow of the heavy bullets and 
dropped. One writhed and flung about a 
wild arm. The coronel stepped forward 
and shot him through the head with his 
revolver, and he, too, lay still. 

The crowd edged forward interestedly. 
Another voice cried: 

“Let me through! Who says he will kill 
my master? Make way, you sons of dogs! 
Make way!” 
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The crowd surged and split, to let pass 
the little humped figure of Juan Ramos, 
who advanced, waving a huge machete. 

“Where is my master?” he shouted 
fiercely. “ Who says—” 

And then he saw Rickton lying in the 
dust. He stood still, staring, and scratched 
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his gray head in puzzlement. He came for- 
ward and heaved the dead man’s tall body 
to his shoulders, holding it by the arms, 
the head against his, the feet dragging on 
the ground. 

“Tt is time for me to take him home,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Make way for my comandante!” 





The 


Trap 


THE STORY OF AN OLD PROSPECTOR’S QUEER LUCK—HIS 
HATED ENEMY TURNED OUT TO BE A FRIEND IN 
NEED, AND HIS WELCOME GUEST PROVED 
TO BE A VERY DEADLY FOE 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


woods, got up from bony knees in- 

cased in roughly patched trousers 
and drew a ragged shirt sleeve across his 
wet forehead. All about his knobby feet 
was the evidence of his newly finished task 
—fresh spruce chips, the twisted cuttings 
of auger borings, bright shavings where 
pegs had been whittled. 

“Thar!” he said. ‘Come on an’ help 
yourself!” 

He stood facing a little pen of stout logs 
built snugly into a wide recess in a rocky 
cliff—a curious but well-made miniature 
cabin of spruce logs some ten to twelve 
inches in diameter, each one carefully 
notched and pinned into a strong little 
building. It had been constructed with no 
other tools than an ax, an inch auger, and 
a big jackknife, with a file to keep them 
sharp. 

For all its fortress strength it looked 
more like a log playhouse, being no more 
than six by eight feet and no higher than 
the old man’s chin. It was roofed with 
heavy poles—weighted down with rocks, as 
if designed to house some valuable and 
precious thing; and yet there was no door 
—only the yawning blackness of the win- 
dowless interior visible through a rectangu- 
lar opening in the front, just about large’ 


A LITTLE old man, alone in the 


enough for a man to crawl through on his 
hands and knees. 

“Come on now, you miserable thief!” 
the old man cried in a challenging voice, 
after the manner of lonely old men who 
have lived long alone in the wilds. ‘“ Come 
an’ ransack the place to your heart’s con- 
tent! You long-haired, crooked-legged 
night prowler, you’ve lived off’n me ’bout 
long enough! You’ve made me “bout 
enough trouble, you have! You know I’ve 
jest packed in a fresh supply o’ grub, but 
this time you ain’t a goin’ to fill your in- 
nards with it—not even a bacon rine!” 

He looked about him into the surround- 
ing forest, already touched with the first 
frosts of an early fall. He glared as if the 
culprit was listening to his words and fully 
understood their meaning. 

“You’ve busted into every cache I’ve 
ever made, an’ I ain’t never cotched you 
at it, but now ”—significantly—“ now I’ve 
built one a purpose fer you to break into. 
Come an’ help yourself!” 

He picked up the bright, double-bitted 
woodsman’s ax and set to work to hide and 
disguise his newly completed task. Es- 
pecially did he pile up the brush so as par- 
tially to screen the yawning, doorless en- 
trance and most effectively to cover a cer- 
tain long, heavy spruce log that rested so 
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precariously, so nicely balanced, upon a few 
innocent-looking sticks, leaning at a sharp 
angle just above the doorway. 

When he had finished, the stout little 
cabin was not concealed, and the doorway 
was not closed, but the effect was that of 
a little log storage hut which the builder 
had located in an out-of-the-way place and 
tried unsuccessfully to hide. 

“You've fooled me lots o’ times,” he 
said, picking up ax and auger. “ Now see 
if I don’t fool you once!” 

Within this little log hut, arranged upon 
rude shelves, was what appeared to be a 
plentiful supply of provisions. Unques- 
tionably there were the boxes, tins, and 
bags—but each and every one of these in- 
viting-looking containers had been emptied 
of its legitimate contents and refilled with 
moss, stones, and other rubbish. 

“ Mighty careless 0’ me to go ’way with- 
out closin’ the door,” chuckled the old man, 
as he shambled off. ‘“ ’Most any varmint 
could sneak in thar when my back’s turned 
an’ tear open them boxes an’ things!” 

He shambled away down the slope, 
through a parklike forest of tall spruce, to 
his lonely cabin beside a small stream not 
far away. 

No sooner was Jud Borgen’s back turned 
than the object of his caustic remarks ap- 
peared—a strange animal stealing forth 
from the cover where it had been watching 
Jud’s every move the long day through, 
anxious to inspect this curious thing that 
the man creature had made. 

The beast’s body was stout and compact- 
ly made, with an arched back and legs so 
short that it was but little raised from the 
ground. Its head was broad and rounded, 
suddenly diminishing into an inquisitive 
nose. Its ears were low and nearly cov- 
ered by shaggy fur. Its dark eyes were 
small, but shrewdly bright and unusually 
alert. 

It was not a very large animal, being 
scarcely more than three feet long, of a 
dark brownish color, with a touch of white 
beneath its whiskered chin. There was a 
pale crescent-shaped band over its head 
between the ears and eyes, and two broad 
stripes of light chestnut ran along either 
flank and met over its rump. 

Comparatively small as it is this is one 
of the bravest, boldest, and shrewdest wild 
creatures in the north country. It is a 
giant weasel, with all a weasel’s thirst for 
blood, and proportionate fighting strength. 
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For its size it is the most vicious, the most 
terrible, of them all. When it stands de- 
fiantly over its kill, the great wolves of the 
north pass by on the other side, the black 
bear goes his way with eyes averted, and 
the big cats of the mountains turn hungrily 
away. 

This is the wolverine, the carcajou, the 
bad one—the bane of every trapper’s life; 
bedeviling every lone prospector’s camp. 
So clever is he, so intelligent, so well 
schooled in the ways of men, that very sel- 
dom can he be caught or killed. He is a 
robber of trap lines, a destroyer of caught 
fur, a defiler of food caches, a vagabond 
thief and glutton. 

This particular specimen was the evil 
genius of Jud Borgen’s hermit life. It pes- 
tered him night and day. It seemed to 
follow him about and wait patiently for an 
opportunity to do him an injury. Times 
without number it had robbed him. It 
had destroyed his precious food, had ran- 
sacked his little cabin in his absence, had 
done untold mischief. For a long time they 
had matched wits, and so far nothing that 
Jud could devise or invent served to cap- 
ture, kill, or frighten away the persecuting 
beast. 

Now Jud was an old man, and by no 
means a real trapper. True, he caught a 
little fur every winter, having nothing else 
to do—a few marten, a few foxes; but he 
was first and last one of those hermit pros- 
pectors who learned their craft—or, at 
least, caught the gold fever—in the lower 
Rockies many years ago, and who followed 
the ever changing frontier northward into 
the newer gold regions of Alaska and Can- 
ada. He was one of those unsuccessful 
prospectors who never discover much of 
anything, although they always think they 
will strike it rich to-morrow, but who some- 
how manage to wash out enough dust to 
keep them alive, and searching, until finally 
they disappear. 

II 


“Go right in an’ enjoy yourself!” said 
the old prospector, chuckling and mutter- 
ing as he reached the cabin. “ He'll be a 
prowlin’ around soon ’s it’s dark.” Jud had 
it all figured out. “ He'll be lookin’ fer 
somethin’ to snoop inter an’ destroy.” This 
was exactly what the old man had planned 
to supply. 

“ He’ll think I’ve jest made a new cache 
fer my winter’s grub. Good joke on me— 
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ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! He'll think I’ve gone 
away an’ fergot to shut the door!” 

Jud was always and ever an optimist. A 
prospector has to be, or he would cease to 
be a prospector. To him the best was al- 
ways just about to happen. In his hermit 
mind he pictured nothing but success, 
though his past was replete with failures. 
Just now he planned what he would do 
with this particular varmint’s hide when 
he took the dead animal out of his trap on 
the morrow. 

Of a truth, the bad one was not so easily 
tricked. After all, to so clever a beast, 
Jud’s laborious attempt was but a clumsy 
thing. Making sure that the old man was 
safely in his cabin, and that night had 
come on, the wolverine came forth from his 
hiding, eager to inspect this curious thing 
that the man had built, ripe for any mis- 
chief, and hungry for the boxes and bags 
that he had seen Jud place inside. Cau- 
tion, to him, was life itself, for Jud was al- 
ways and ever after him. He nosed the 
fresh chips of pungent spruce, the auger 
borings, and the shavings where the pegs 
had been whittled out. Finally, when every 
bit of the ground had been examined and 
tested, the big wolverine approached the 
half screened doorway, peered inside, and 
saw the rows of provision containers ar- 
ranged along the walls. 

Jud, being entirely human, did not and 
could not appreciate a sense that he did 
not himself possess. He had arranged 
everything very carefully, and craftily 
enough to fool a man, but he had reckoned 
without the marvelous nose of this particu- 
lar animal. 

Standing in the open doorway, yet just 
a little back from it, the wolverine sniffed 
the damp evening air, and his nose told 
him, just as well as his eyes would have 
told him could he have peered into each 
box and can, that this array of food was 
but a sham. True enough, certain food 
smells still lingered about these empty con- 
tainers; but it was old scent, diffused and 
stale, just as any good dog knows the 
scent of a fox from the scent of the place 
where a fox has been. 

His suspicions fully aroused, if his curi- 
osity was not entirely satisfied, the ungain- 
ly animal did not venture inside. He turned 
away to destroy Jud’s coat, which, in his 
hour of satisfaction and hopeful anticipa- 
tion, the old man had forgotten. 

Still talking and chuckling to himself, 
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making the most of this monotony-breaking 
incident, this successful diversion, Jud 
lighted his lantern and began preparations 
for his simple meal of beans, bacon, and 
spider bread. He lived alone in the back 
country, but not wholly unknown, and not 
so very far from an established trail to the 
settlements along the river. 

His cabin was located on the northern 
edge of a wilderness that had but recently 
been the scene of a new gold stampede and 
its sudden tide of strangers. It had proved 
a false alarm, for gold there was—a little, 
but nowhere in sufficient quantities to hold 
the get-it-quick-and-get-out fellows who 
came rushing in, only to hurry away just 
as quickly when they found they had to 
work hard for a pittance of the yellow 
metal. The last of the gold-mad horde were 
even now going out of the country afoot, 
broke, many of them hungry and desper- 
ate, leaving be..:nd only a few old pros- 
pectors, such as Jud, who always wintered 
in the wilderness. 

As usually happens in such cases, there 
had grown up about this old man many 
wholly imaginary legends and traditions, 
such as are told about the camp fires in 
any gold country. His eccentricities were 
enlarged upon and exaggerated. Some- 
where among these strangers the story 
started that Jud was not only a hermit but 
a miser as well—that he alone knew the 
secret of the hidden mother lode of that 
country. Certainly he had been seen in 
the frontier towns buying supplies and pro- 
visions and paying for them in dust! Mag- 
nified by countless tongues, this story grew 
until there were those among the ignorant 
and superstitious who believed that the old 
prospector had hidden away a fabulous 
store of gold. 

As a matter of fact, in all that north 
country there was not a more innocent and 
harmless old man, and there were few with 
less wealth. Gold hunting was a game with 
Jud, not a means of hoarding wealth. In- 
deed, he had abandoned more than one 
well-paying location, where he might have 
won a comfortable income by continuous 
hard work, to quest after the gold mine of 
his dreams—coarse black sand, yellow with 
it to the very grass roots! 

Jud’s profession, his business, made him 
a hermit, but he was not so by choice. He 
was hospitable, though most men avoided 
him because they thought him queer, and 
he welcomed company, be it white or red. 
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When there was no one else about to talk 
to, he visited happily with himself. 

“T’ll nail thet varmint’s hide on my 
cabin door—” 

Jud stilled himself and listened, his iron 
fork poised above his tin plate. Then his 
leathery old ears, sharpened by a long life 
in the stillness of the wilderness, distin- 
guished the unmistakable sound of some 
one walking up the pathway to his door. 

“ Come on in, stranger!” he called cheer- 
fully. 

When no one entered, after a sufficient 
interval he stalked to the door and threw 
it open. 

“Come right in!” he called into the 
darkness, 

“ Hello!” answered a gruff voice from 
outside. “I guess I’ve lost my way.” 

“Good!” said Jud happily. “ Walk in 
and make company for a lonesome old 
man!” 

Against the black night the yawning 
cabin doorway was a plaque of gold, fram- 
ing the old man as he welcomed this un- 
known guest. Jud backed indoors, making 
way for a big, heavy, bearded man—a man 
whom he never had seen before. 

“T guess you’re Jud Borgen?” greeted 
the stranger in a questioning voice. 

“The same,” grinned Jud. 

“T’ve heard tell o’ you—old-timer— 
prospector.” 

“ Thet’s me!” said Jud proudly. He 
liked to be recognized as one of the old- 
time prospectors with memories of many 
gold camps. “ All thet’s left o’ me after 
sixty years in the wilds!” 

“ Not unsuccessful years,” said the big 
man, as he came in and carefully closed the 
door behind him. 

“Well, no!” Jud liked to boast a bit. 
“T’ve had my ups and downs, and my 
lucky streaks. Draw up to the table, stran- 
ger, an’ make free with the victuals.” 

“No,” said the other man. “I’m not 
hungry.” 

“Well, well!” chuckled Jud, as his guest 
took the seat by the fire. ‘“ You sure are 
a novelty in these parts—a man what ain’t 
hungry!” 

“T had a big lunch with me,” the stran- 
ger explained. “ Just finished it up before 
dark.” 

Old Jud was not a student of mankind. 
They all looked good to him, and he knew 
that there was absolutely no reason why 
any man, however desperate, should bother 
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him in any way. Happy to have some one 
to talk to, he scarcely noticed the ugly bulk 
of the big man hunched over the low stool, 
and certainly he saw nothing unusual in the 
circumstance that his visitor said little, and 
answered him in monosyllables, if at all. 

A big, shaggy man, this visitor. He was 
young and powerfully built, a mixture of 
several races. The defects and weaknesses 
of his heavy face were hidden by a thick, 
reddish beard, disguising the fact that his 
chin was lost in a thick bull neck, that his 
mouth was wide and thick-lipped. The 
man’s clothing had seen rough usage; his 
hands, none too clean, were enormous, nor 
did they show the familiar callouses of pick 
and shovel handle. 

“You’re goin’ out?” asked Jud casually. 

“ Sure!” said he. ‘“ Nothin’ doin’ here.” 

“T ain’t so sure "bout thet,” said Jud, al- 
ways the last to give up in any fruitless 
country. 

“T suppose you’ve made a good clean- 
up?” the stranger asked anxiously. 

“T can’t complain,” boasted Jud, who 
was always easily satisfied. “ I ain’t worked 
so very hard ’—which was true enough, 
for, in his search for bonanzas, Jud never 
worked more than enough for his immedi- 
ate needs—“ but I got enough—” 

“Hah!” It was more a sharp catch of 
the breath than any speech. 

“Enough to lay in all my grub an’ sup- 
plies fer another year,” went on Jud, “ if 
thet thievin’ wolverine only lets me alone!” 

“T guess you know where there’s some 
rich stuff!” 

“ Well, I certainly ought to know where 
the best of it is,” said Jud. “I’ve been 
over every foot of this country—” 

“ And cleaned up handsome, eh?” 

“ Well, now, I wouldn’t say thet,” pro- 
tested Jud. 

“ Get together a pretty good stake every 
summer, eh?” 

“ Pretty good fer an old man.” 

Jud’s household problems were simple 
and primitive. As he talked, he cleaned 
up the packing box table. In the excite- 
ment of unexpected company his own ap- 
petite failed, but he carefully scraped every 
bean from his plate back into the pot with 
true frontier economy. No telling when 
that glutton of a wolverine would work into 
his food caches again! 

The dirty dishes stacked out of the way, 
Jud lighted his old black pipe and drew up 
to the fire for an all-night talk, providing 








he could keep his guest awake that long. 
All the time that he was busy the little 
gray eyes of the stranger, under bushy, red- 
dish brows, were following him about, 
watching, waiting. Whenever Jud looked 
his way, they shifted to the primitive cabin, 
searching every detail of it and its simple 
furnishings. 

“JT guess you don’t have company 
often,” said the big man. 

“Well, quite frequent, considerin’, A 
feller from Moose Head stopped here only 
a month ago—or was it two?” 

“T’d think you’d get out of this God- 
forsaken country ’fore winter shuts you in. 
There ain’t any gold up here.” 

“Now I wouldn’t be too sure about 
thet,” chuckled Jud innocently. All such 
men feel themselves trembling upon the 
brink of another great discovery. “I 
wouldn’t be nowise too sure bout thet!” 

“T suppose you know!” 

“ Exactly,” nodded Jud, puffing up con- 
tentedly. “I’ve got track of a few signs 
here an’ thar, an’ maybe next spring, or 
next summer, I’ll spring a surprise on thet 
crowd what thinks there ain’t no rich gravel 
up this way!” 

“Ho!” said the stranger. 

“ Yes, siree!” Jud was voicing his great 
dream. ‘“ Some day I’ll drop down to town 
an’ show ’em some stuff what ’ll make their 
eyes stick out. Coarse stuff an’ nuggets— 
right below the grass—” 

With the thud of the stranger’s hard fist 
below his ear the words died in Jud’s wrin- 
kled and corded throat, and the old man 
plunged backward to the floor, where he 
lay quivering, twitching, in blank uncon- 
sciousness, 

“ There!” exclaimed the big man excit- 
edly. “I’ve started it, and I'll finish it!” 

Despite his huge bulk he leaped into 
swift activity. From the capacious pockets 
of his big Mackinaw coat he drew strong 
cords, evidently prepared for this very pur- 
pose, and swiftly bound the old man’s feet 
and legs, tying them securely at the ankles 
and again just above the knees. He rolled 
the inert body over, twisted Jud’s helpless 
arms behind his back, and lashed the 
crossed wrists firmly together. Then, with 
one powerful arm, he jerked the uncon- 
scious and helpless figure from the floor 
and swung it into a sitting posture against 
the near-by cabin wall. 

— up, you old miser, an’ hark to 
me! 
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He shook Jud back to consciousness. 

“ What? What?” muttered the old man, 
not knowing what had happened, and 
struggling feebly with his bonds. “ Hold 
on thar!” 

“ You listen to me, grandpop!” roared 
the big fellow, towering over him threaten- 
ingly. “TI ain’t got no time to waste on 
you—where’s that gold?” 

“ What gold?” asked Jud, still dazed. 

“Your gold!” 

“T ain’t got no gold.” 

“ Don’t you lie to me! 
no good.” 

“ An’ it won’t do you no good to pester 
an’ ’buse me,” answered Jud. “ You leave 
me alone!” 

“Shut up!” A swinging hand crashed 
against Juc’s head. ‘“ Now you listen to 
me an’ talk straight. Where’s that gold?” 

“Take it an’ welcome,” replied Jud. 
“All the gold I got is in a bakin’ powder 
can over in thet corner box.” 

“The hell it is!” cried the ruffian, 
wrenching the cover off the can and sneer- 
ing at the few ounces of dust in the bottom. 
“You mean to tell me this is all the gold 
you got?” 

“T’m tellin’ you.” 

“ You're tellin’ damned lies!” 

He began to search and ransack the 
cabin in furious haste, tossing things about 
in anger. 

“You won’t find nothin’,” warned Jud. 

“Won't I?” returned the thief scorn- 
fully. 

“No, you won't,” said Jud, “ ’cause 
there ain’t nothin’ to find.” 

In this Jud was entirely truthful. All 
the gold he had left after the purchase of 
his winter stores was in that baking powder 
can. 

“ You've got it hid somewhere,” accused 
his captor. , 

“No, I ain’t—” 

“ An’ I'll damned soon have it out of 
you where it is!” 

It was only a little cabin, and soon 
searched. In ten minutes it was evident 
that the old man had no store of gold hid- 
den there. 

“You’ve got it cached outside some- 
where, eh?” 

“No, I ain’t,” reiterated Jud. “TI tell 
you I ain’t got no gold.” 

“Huh!” sneered the robber. “ An’ you 
all ready to spring it down to town—coarse 
stuff right to the grass roots!” 


It won’t do you 
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“But I ain’t found it yet!” cried Jud, 

beginning to be seriously alarmed. “TI tell 

ou—”’ 

ee You tell me where that stuff’s hid!” 
threatened the stranger, standing over him. 
“I’ve seen the likes of you before. Want 
to keep it all to yourself, heh?” He grabbed 
the helpless old man in his powerful arms 
and tossed him into the bunk. “I know 
a trick or two!” he said, grinning mali- 
ciously. “I know a way to loosen your 
tongue!” 

“You're jest wastin’ your time—” 

Jud writhed, but his shoe packs were 
torn off, and so were the two pairs of socks 
he wore, exposing the old man’s bony, 
knobby feet. 

“Tl show you the greatest little old 
tongue loosener in the world!” 

The merciless ruffian seized the bacon 
skillet from the table and dipped it full of 
glowing red-hot coals from the fireplace. 

“cc Now—” 

“ Hey!” interrupted Jud. 
thar!” 

“You’ve got just a minute to tell me 
where that gold’s hid!” 

Jud’s old mind was racing now. He 
fully understood what a serious predica- 
ment he was in—old, helpless, alone, bound 
hand and foot, and facing cruel torture in 
the power of a gold-mad man. The fellow 
was evidently certain that Jud had a miser- 
ly hoard of gold hidden away, and nothing 
the old man could say or do would convince 
him otherwise. Jud knew that he would 
be maimed, perhaps killed, before the rob- 
ber would give up the search and go away. 
The old man groaned in helpless fear as his 
brain speeded up, searching for a way out 
of the trap. 

“ Hold on thar!” he cried, sparring for 
time. ‘“‘ Jest one minute!” 

His frantic mind was racing to save the 
threatened body which housed it. 

“T’ve got you trapped,” gloated his as- 
sailant. “I’ve got—” 

“You sure have!” Old Jud hunched 
himself up a little as af idea flashed into 
his head with these boastful words. 
“You’ve got me trapped, all right!” 

“ An’ I’m going to burn them legs of 
yours off clean ’way up to your knees if 
you don’t tell me where that gold is hid!” 

“ Stranger, them’s the only legs I’ve got, 
an’ I treasure ’em highly.” 

“ Then where’s that gold?” 

“Hold on thar! I may as well give up.” 


“ Hold on 
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“You better, unless you prefer to fry!” 

“T don’t aim to do that.” 

“Then point out the gold.” 

“Tt ain’t here a-tall.” 

“ Well, then, where is it?” 

“ It’s—it’s—up to the mine. You'll have 
to wait till daylight.” 

“TI don’t wait a minute. The night’s 
good enough for me. Where is it?” 

“Oh, it ain’t fur,” said Jud seriously; 
“but it’s almighty dark outside.” 

“ There’s the lantern!” 

“Then cut me loose, an’ I'll show you.” 

“You'll stay right where you are until 
I get my hands on that gold!” 

“ All right, all right—” 

“And you'll tell me where to go an’ get 
2 id 

“ All right—jest as you say. You jest 
foller that little path behind the cabin up 
the slope to the rocky ledge—’tain’t but a 
little way.” Jud was taking a last gam- 
bler’s chance with death. ‘“ Thar’s some 
new-cut brush — you'll see a little log 
hut—” 

“A shaft?” 

“‘ No—jest a sort of a storehouse.” 

“ Right!” said Jud’s captor, tossing the 
skillet into the fireplace. ‘“ But let me tell 
you something, old man—if you’ve fooled 
me, I’ll come back here!” 

“‘ If you come back here,” said Jud calm- 
ly, “an’ ain’t satisfied, I shall be sur- 
prised!” 

The robber rolled the old man over, ex- 
amining his bonds, making sure that all 
were tight and secure. Then he took the 
rifle and the lantern and went outside. 

“The onliest chanst I had,” sighed Jud, 
‘“‘an’ a mighty slim one at thet!” 

He hunched himself up a bit, wriggled 
his shoulders to the edge of the bunk, and 
curled himself up for the fall to the earthen 
floor. Dark it was in the cabin, with only 
a faint glow from the scattered fire, but 
Jud had lived there so long that he needed 
no eyes to locate anything within that fa- 
miliar place. 

Over by the door was his ax, newly 
sharpened with the file. He struck the 
floor heavily, caught his breath, and then 
managed to roll over to the doorway. He 
found the ax with his feet and manipulated 
it with his bare toes until one blade dropped 
down into the crevice between the doorpost 
and the flat stone that formed the entrance, 
leaving the other sharp blade firmly up- 
right. 
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“ Careful not to cut yourself!” cautioned 
Jud, as he extended his legs over the blade 
so that it touched the taut ropes. ‘“ You'll 
be free an’ hidin’ in the woods in half a 
minute!” 

The cords dropped from his ankles, then 
from his knees. He turned about, free to 
move his legs again, and hitched himself 
close to the ax blade. He was free! 


As quickly as he could he got up and 
dashed outside into the security of the 
darkness. There he stood facing the night- 
hidden ledge above him—listening! 

After a time a faint booming noise came 
reverberating down through the silent aisles 
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of the still wood, like a heavy tree crashing 
down upon hard rock. 

For a long while Jud waited there in the 
safety of the outer darkness, but no hulk- 
ing stranger came hurrying from the height. 
There was no sound of booted feet stirring 
the dead leaves— only the faint scratch, 
scratch, scratch of a wolverine’s claws on 
a near-by log. 

“You ol’ hairy thief, you! You darned 
ol’ glutton!” chuckled Jud joyfully, realiz- 
ing that he was safe. “You an’ me’s 
friends as long’s I stay here. Jest suppose 
you’d been fool enough to spring thet 
trap!” 





THE WONDER CITY 


On, I’ve waded through the cafions— 
Of the city made by man; 

And I’ve loafed about the parks, 
Where panhandlers love to pan. 


I have seen the ladies walking, 
With their poodles on a string; 
And I’ve heard the hurdy-gurdies— 
And the fat, blind women sing. 


Yes, I’ve seen the wonder city, 
In its splendor and its pride; 

With its jewels and its glitter— 
And its hunger side by side. 


Oh, I've waded through the cafons— 
Of the city made by man; 

And I’ve stood its roar and clatter, 
Just as long now as I can. 


I am sick of dodging taxis— 
I am sick of bums and drunks; 
I am sick of jazz and wise-cracks 
Flung at my head in chunks. 


Yes, I’m sick of seeing ladies, 
Leading poodles down the street— 
While children on the sidewalk 
Ain’t got enough to eat. 


Oh, I’ve waded through the caions— 
Of the city made by man; 

And my neck is all kee-wampus, 
From skyscrapers I would scan. 


And I know I ain’t got culture, 

And I know I’m just a rube— 
But I wouldn’t treat my cattle 

Like they treat folks in that Tube. 


Yes, I reckon I’m an Indian, 
That has got to be outside; 
So, I’ll ramble to the desert— 
Where there’s room for me to ride! 


Earl Wayland Bowman 





High Hat 


THIS PRIZE FIGHTER FROM GREENWICH VILLAGE DISCOVERED 
TO HIS DISMAY THAT HE COULD NOT WIN A DECI- 
SION IN SOCIETY’S FREE-FOR-ALL 


By John Peter Toohey 


OMMY O’BRIEN, swinging along 
Broadway with the lithe grace of a 
panther, saw the little group of men 
in front of the Astor, out of the corner of 
his eye. He edged toward the curb. May- 
be he could slip by without being noticed. 

He quickened his pace and manifested 
an intense interest in an advertising sign 
on the other side of the street. He was ten 
feet beyond them and still going strong 
when a raucous voice hailed him: 

“ Hey, Tommy, boy—just a minute!” 

O’Brien swore softly and turned to meet 
the short, stocky man who had disengaged 
himself from the group and who was com- 
ing toward him with outstretched hand. 
He was a jovial looking person, despite the 
handicap of a flattened nose and a right 
ear that was merely a shapeless mass of 
hardened tissue. 

Geniality oozed from the man. He deft- 
ly shifted his cigar into a corner of his 
mouth and grinned expansively. 

“ How’s the new champ?” he inquired. 
“T ain’t seen you since the night of the 
big fight. Tried to get at you then, but a 
fresh cop threw me out of the ring. You 
certainly handed that Hannigan bozo a 
wicked trimming.” 

Tom O’Brien smiled languidly and re- 
sponded limply to the pressure of his ad- 
mirer’s hand. 

“T’m all right, Jerry,” he said. “Glad 
to see you. Seems like old times. I’m in 
an awful rush. Late for an appointment. 
Call me up some time.” 

Disappointment clouded Jerry Hickey’s 
rotund face and he chewed vigorously at 
his cigar for a moment. 

“Sorry,” he remarked. ‘ Wanted you 
to meet some of the gang. There’s a couple 
of new boys over there just dyin’ to shake 


hands with you-- Young Beppo, a fly- 
weight from Atlanta, and Kid Lanzo, that 
Frisco baby who’s been in the papers so 
much lately. He’s on here tryin’ to get a 
go with Terry Lazarus.” 

“ Some other time,” O’Brien said hur- 
riedly. ‘Give them my regards. Got to 
be on my way.” 

Jerry Hickey clutched his arm. 

“ There’s something else, too,” he said 
eagerly. ‘Glad I ran into you. Remem- 
ber Sammy Milligan? Sure you do. Well, 
the old-timer’s down and out and in hock 
all over the place. He’s all tied up with 
some fancy kind of rheumatism I can’t re- 
member the name of, and a few of the old 
gang is givin’ a dance to-morrow night in 
Maennerchor Hall over on Third Avenue— 
a benefit, see? I was goin’ to call you up. 
If we can slip the news out that you’ll be 
there it ll help a lot. Can you make it?” 

Tom O’Brien frowned and flecked an im- 
aginary bit of dust off the lapel of his per- 
fectly tailored blue serge coat. 

“Sorry,” he remarked. “It isn’t pos- 
sible. I’ve got a dinner date down on Long 
Island. I'll send you a check. Poor old 
Sammy. I’ve got to be toddling, Jerry. 
So long.” 

He strode quickly down the street, leav- 
ing Jerry Hickey gasping. 

“ Givin’ me the Ritz, eh?” he murmured 
to himself. “‘ Well, I'll be double damned!” 

He moved over to the steps of the hotel 
where the little cluster of up and coming 
prize ring contenders had gathered. 

“ Kinda high hat, ain’t he?” inquired 
Kid Lanzo, a wiry youngster with a 
swarthy face. 

“‘ Seems so,” the older man replied dis- 
consolately. ‘‘ A guy was slippin’ me an 
earful about it the other day and I waved 
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him aside. ‘On your way, bozo,’ I says. 
‘Tommy O’Brien’s the whitest box-fighter 
that ever slipped a glove on, and you can’t 
tell me he’s ever goin’ to pass up his old 
pals. Didn’t I manage him that first year 
when he was beginnin’ to make the grade? 
Don’t I know him inside out, I says?’ Now 
T’ll have to look that guy up and apologize 
for—” 

“T was readin’ a piece in the Sunday 
paper about him gettin’ mixed up with a 
lot of society janes at one of them things 
they call bazaars,” Young Beppo broke in, 
“and there was another piece some place 
tellin’ about a lot of books he was readin’. 
I guess maybe he’s goin’ high-brow.” 

“Tt’s a crime,” Jerry Hickey said sadly. 
“Tf he keeps on trailin’ around with this 
society crowd he’s gettin’ mixed up with 
he’ll go soft, and the next time the bell 
rings some one ’Il land on his kisser and 


send him off into a long dreamy nap. 


‘I’ve got to be toddlin’, Jerry,’ he says to 
me just now. You’d think he was one of 
those English actors with a handkerchief 
up his sleeve instead of the lightweight 
champ of the world. There’d oughta be a 
law, honest there’d ought!” 


II 


It was two hours later when the sub- 
ject of these critical comments emerged 
from a taxi and ran up the steps of the 
old-fashioned brick dwelling on Jane Street 
in the heart of Greenwich Village, where he 
lived with his mother and his sister Nellie. 
Thomas O’Brien, Sr., had purchased the 
house twenty-five years before in the first 
flush of his success as the proprietor of the 
most popular saloon in the old Ninth Ward. 

The smell of boiled cabbage assailed 
Tommy’s nostrils as he opened the front 
door. He made a wry face and darted up 
the stairs. A kindly voice from the base- 
ment steps reached his ears. 

“ You’re eatin’ at home to-night, Tom, 
aren’t you?” 

He stopped midway on the stairs and 
leaned over the banister. He could hear 
his mother ascending from the depths 
below. 

“ Sorry, ma,” he replied, “ but I’ve got 
a dinner date uptown. I’m just going up 
to change.” 

“ Mercy me, isn’t there one night in the 
whole week you can put up with your fam- 
ily?” inquired the voice, a bit testily. 

Mrs. O’Brien appeared at the top of the 
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steps and came down the hall. Disap- 
pointment was written on her plump, rud- 
dy face. She was wiping her hands on an 
ample white apron. 

“T’m sorry, I tell you, ma,” her son ex- 
plained. “ This is terribly important. T’ll 
have dinner with you some night later.” 

“ That’s what you always say,” she com- 
plained. ‘“ You said last night you’d stay 
in to-night, and I got a fine piece of ham— 
the kind you like, and I’m just after put- 
tin’ an apple pie in the oven. Wearin’ me 
fingers to skin and bone for you and that’s 
all the thanks I get.” 

“Come, now, ma, be reasonable,” he 
pleaded. ‘“ This thing came up unexpect- 
edly this afternoon. Swell folks up on 
East Sixty-Third Street. Besides, you 
know, you don’t have to put yourself out 
for me, and you don’t have to do any cook- 
ing. Didn’t I get Alice in to do all that 
for you? It’s servant girl work. You 
know as well as I do that you haven’t a 
thing in the world to do except sit down 
and take it easy. Wearing your fingers to 
skin and bone! That’s the bunk, ma.” 

Mrs. O’Brien cocked her head and eyed 
him quizzically before she spoke. 

“T have a picture of meself sittin’ down 


all day long, twiddlin’ me thumbs and eat- 
in’ chocolates, maybe, and makin’ a fool 
out of meself over a little dog like some of 
these tony people you’ve taken up with 


lately. Alice do the cookin’, is it? Sure 
that one couldn’t boil a pot of water if I 
wasn’t standin’ over her.” 

“ All right, ma, all right. Have it your 
own way. Some day you may have better 
sense. As I’ve said before, any time you 
want an apartment on upper Fifth and a 
car all for yourself, all you’ve got to do is 
say the word.” 

“Well, I’ll never say it, me lad, and 
that’s final. The old house and the old 
ways suits me fine. You're a good boy, 
though, to keep makin’ the offer. Won’t 
you make me and Nellie happy and stay 
home for once and eat with us. It’s little 
enough to ask.” 

“Can’t possibly, ma. You don’t under- 
stand. Once you’ve accepted an invita- 
tion to dine out you can’t go back on it 
on short notice. It’d leave an empty place 
at the table.” 

“Faith and that’s what there’s been 
every night in your own house for the last 
three or four weeks. There was an old 
song called ‘The Vacant Chair’ that I 
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used to sing when I was a girl. I think 
T'll teach it to Nellie, and the two of us ’Il 
join in the chorus while Alice is dishin’ up 
the soup.” 

She chuckled and went down the hall, 
humming to herself. Her son, relieved, 
dashed up stairs and into the big front 
bedroom. 

As he rummaged for his evening clothes 
in the closet he wished he had a Japanese 
valet like Mike McGraw, the heavyweight 
contender. It would make the business of 
dressing so much easier. He had thought 
seriously of hiring one, but he couldn’t 
quite bear the thought of the withering 
scorn with which his mother would be cer- 
tain to greet the innovation. 

He was smoothing his blond hair with 
a pair of ivory military brushes when Mrs. 
O’Brien came into the room. She sur- 
veyed him admiringly, her hands on her 
hips. 

‘“‘There’s something I forgot to speak 
about,” she began, “ but before I do I can’t 
help sayin’ that with those clothes on you’d 
give one of those collar advertisement boys 
in the street car signs a run for his money. 
Where you got the looks I can’t for the life 
of me tell. Your father was no prize 
beauty.” 

He chucked her playfully under the 
chin. 

“No, but my mother was,” he said gay- 
ly. “Tl bet you had a lot of sweethearts 
before dad copped you out.” 

“T had me pick of a dozen lads,” she 
said with a touch of pride, “but that’s 
neither here nor there. What I was wantin’ 
to talk to you about was Mamie Connor. 
I was next door this afternoon passin’ the 
time of day with her mother, and when 
she came in and I started to talk about 
you, I could see she was grievin’. Why 
did you pass her up so sudden like, son? 
Sure, it’s a month now since you’ve been 
out with her, and it used to be every night 
and twice on Sunday.” 

He turned away impatiently and slipped 
into his coat. 

“ You wouldn’t understand, ma,” he said 
nervously. “I'll try and explain some 
other time, but you'll never understand, 
I’m afraid.” 

“T’m gettin’ fed up and sick with that 
speech, me fine bucko,” Mrs. O’Brien re- 
torted aggressively. ‘Is it a dummy you 
take me for? ‘ You don’t understand, ma.’ 
Well, I understand a lot more than you 
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give me credit for. Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. It’s these high society no- 
tions you’ve got in your head that’s at the 
bottom of all this—dressin’ for dinner 
every night like a banker and playin’ golf 
at country clubs and goin’ to teas and 
showin’ off before a lot of fine ladies that 
are laughin’ at you behind your back.” 

“That isn’t fair, ma,” he countered irri- 
tably. ‘“ You don’t know anything at all 
about it. They’re real friends, these new 
folks I’m meeting—the best friends I’ve 
ever had.” 

“ Huh,” she snorted, disdainfully. “If 
they’re the best friends you ever had, then 
I’m the Queen of the May. The best friends 
you ever had are your folks at home and 
little Mamie Connor next door. Let you 
be droppin’ in there now the first chance 
you get and makin’ up with her and takin’ 
her out the way you used to.” 

“ All right, all right,” Tommy muttered 
peevishly. ‘ Anything else?” 

“ Faith, there’s lots more, but I'll let it 
go till some other time. Mind you don’t 
drink out of the finger bowls to-night, or 
use the wrong fork with your fish. I’d hate 
to have them people think you had a bad 
bringin’ up!” 

III 


He was glad when he heard the door 
close behind her. Mothers could be so ir- 
ritating at times. They meant well, of 
course, but they — well, they just didn’t 
understand. 

Mamie Connor’s image came into his 
mind. He had treated her pretty rotten. 
Nice kid, Mamie. Bully times they used 
to have together. He would always think 
of her as a friend, of course, but that’s all 
they could ever be now. 

He reached into the pocket of the coat 
he had just discarded and drew out a deli- 
cate blue envelope that had reached him 
by messenger at the athletic club that 
afternoon. He opened it and read the brief 
note which it contained, read it over for 
the sixth or seventh time with the same 
thrill that had accompanied its first pe- 
rusal. It said: 

Dear Tom: 

I know it’s outrageously presumptuous of me 
to ask a favor of you on such short notice, but 
you're such a dear that I’m sure you won’t mind. 
A cousin of mine has just dropped in unexpectedly 
from Chicago on her way to Europe, and I’m 
giving a dinner for her to-night. She’s just wild 
to meet you and was thrilled beyond words when 
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I told her that I’d try to get you to come. Inci- 
dentally, I could do with another look at you 
myself. Do phone me if you can make it. Din- 
ner is at eight o’clock. 
Always your friend, 
ANNE WYCHERLEA. 


He sighed deeply, adjusted his top hat 
at a jaunty angle, smiled pleasantly at the 
reflection that greeted his eyes as he took 
a final survey of himself in the mirror, and 
was humming gayly as he departed. 

“ Good-by, ma,” he called out as he 
reached the front door. 

“ Good-by, yourself,” came his mother’s 
voice from the back parlor. “Give my 
best regards to the duke and duchess!” 

He paused for a moment just outside 
the door to make sure that he had brought 
his cigarette case. He felt vaguely uneasy. 
He suspected that some one was watching 
him from the steps of the house next door. 

He turned and found himself looking 
into the blue eyes of Mamie Connor. She 
had dropped the newspaper she had been 
reading and there was frank admiration in 
the smile which tilted the corners of her 
small mouth. 

“ Hello, Tom,” she said quietly. ‘ Looks 
as if you’ve got a heavy date.” 

He wished he was a hundred miles away. 
It was a nuisance—her living in the house 
next door. Still, he would have to be po- 
lite. He sauntered slowly down the steps 
and over to where she sat. 

“ Just a little dinner party,” he said in 
a casual tone. ‘ How’s everything?” 

“Fine. Gosh, you look swell in that 
hat. Just like something out of a maga- 
zine. You know: ‘ What the Well Dressed 
Man is Wearing.’ ” 

Tommy blushed furiously. 
afraid she was mocking him. 

“Don’t kid me, Mamie,” 
sharply. 

A hurt look came into the girl’s eyes. 

“Tm not kidding, Tom, honest. I 
meant it. Didn’t you win first prize that 
night at the Seminole Club ball for being 
the best dressed fellow on the floor? Re- 
member how peeved Aggie Reilly was be- 
cause ‘ Shorty’ Mangan didn’t get it?” 

“Sure I do. Poor old ‘Shorty.’ Still 
doing time in the park commissioner’s 
office, I suppose?” 

“Yeh. He’s getting a raise next month, 
and he and Aggie are getting married soon 
after. Dad says there’s talk of his running 
for alderman.” 


He was 


he said 
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“ Huh—fine alderman he’d make! How’s 
your father, anyway?” 

“ Still able to sit up and play five cent 
ante. He was saying the other night he 
missed you in the game. He said you were 
the only one in the crowd with any sport- 
ing blood. He was hoping you’d drop in 
some night and take a hand again.” 

“ Maybe I might. You can’t tell.” 

“JT wish you would. Dad would be 
tickled pink.” 

. “ Eddie Donnelly still playing?” 

“ Every night.” 

“T’d like to take that bird for about 
two dollars sometime.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“ They’d have to send him home in an 
ambulance if you did. Eddie’s playing 
Frank Craven’s part in ‘ The First Year’ 
Monday night at the parish house. You 
going?” 

“ No—got a date. 
anyway.” 

He came to with a start. This would 
never do—exchanging petty neighborhood 
gossip. What did Eddie Donnelly mean 
in his life now, or he in Eddie’s? 

“Sorry, Mamie,” he said abruptly. 
“T’ve got to be going. Afraid I'll be late.” 

He noticed the eager smile leave her face, 
and felt uncomfortable. 

“ All right, Tom,” she said quietly. 
“Sorry I kept you. It was good to talk 
to you again. I’ve missed you alot. Hope 
you have a nice time.” 

“ Thanks,” he murmured. 
again sometime.” 

She smiled bravely and held out her 
hand. He took it gingerly. The firm pres- 
sure of her fingers disturbed him. Mois- 
ture glistened in her blue eyes. He turned 
quickly and swung down the street. 


IV 


Tom O’BRIEN had regained his compo- 
sure when he stepped out of the taxi in 
front of the home on East Sixty-Third 
Street where Anne Wycherlea had lived 
alone since the death of her father a year 
before. 

A curious elation seized Tommy as he 
paid the driver and let his gaze wander 
to the splendid mansions which lined the 
block on both sides of the street. This 
was a far cry from the modest environment 
he had just left. Not so bad for Tom 
O’Brien’s son! 

A picture of his father, remembered from 
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boyhood, came flashing into his mind. He 
was in shirt sleeves behind the bar, help- 
ing out during the Saturday night rush, 
handing out bulky schooners of beer and 
joking with the patrons, his round, jolly 
face puckered up into an engaging smile. 
His son wondered what the old man would 
think if he could see him now. 

Anne Wycherlea detached herself from 
a group of friends at the far end of the 
drawing-room and came forward to meet 
O’Brien when he entered. Her dark love- 
liness was enhanced by contrast with the 
dazzling white and silver gown which she 
wore, and her long pearl pendant earrings 
which swayed rhythmically as she moved 
gave her piquant face a touch of the exotic. 

The buzz of conversation which had 
caught his ear as he came into the room 
now slowly died down and ceased. The 
hush thrilled him. It was like the moment 
just after the bell sounded for the first time 
and you stepped into the ring and felt 
yourself the focal point of thousands of 
eyes. 

“You were wonderful to come on such 
short notice,” she said. “I was afraid 


you’d have another engagement.” 


“T did,” he replied, “‘ but it was the kind 
you can get out of easily.” 

Women clustered about him. An ample 
matron with a rippling series of chins made 
herself heard above the others. 

“‘ Before any one else books you you’ve 
got to promise to come to a tea I’m giv- 
ing for Lady Rosamonde Dearling next 
Wednesday afternoon,” she insisted. ‘‘She’s 
the big game hunter, you know. Best 
sportswoman in England. She’s mad to 
meet you.” 

He promised. An eager débutante in 
an outrageously short frock caught his 
arm. 

“T’m running the sports goods booth at 
the Junior League féte in the Seventy-First 
. Regiment Armory on the nineteenth,” she 
confided. ‘“ Please be a nice man, Mr. 
O’Brien, and come and autograph boxing 
gloves for me. I’ve got a friend who’s 
sending me two dozen pairs.” 

“T’ve handled them a lot,” he said and 
laughed, “ but I never signed any. I’ll take 
a chance, though.” 

Anne Wycherlea intervened and swept 
him off to the other side of the room. 

“ Tf I left you there for another five min- 
utes,” she remarked, “you’d have been 
booked solid for the next two weeks and 
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you wouldn’t have had a second left for 
your real friends. I want you to meet my 
cousin, Eleanor.” 

He was presented to a slender girl with 
dancing eyes. A tall, broad-shouldered 
young man who was chatting with her 
frowned at his approach. 

“You’ve met Mr. Rutledge, 
haven’t you?” his hostess inquired. 

“Sure,” he replied, holding out his hand. 

The broad-shouldered young man ig- 
nored it. 

“ Hello, O’Brien,” he said disdainfully. 
“You seem to be giving the ladies a run 
for their money. I wouldn’t be surprised 
to find a couple of them in your corner at 
your next fight.” ; 

James Rutledge grinned maliciously. 
Tom O’Brien felt his muscles tighten. He 
caught a warning look in Anne’s eyes and 
forced a laugh. 

“ Tf you worked that joke up a little you 
might be able to sell it to one of the funny 
papers,” he remarked quietly. 

Cousin Eleanor, on his right, gushed and 
gurgled with incredible volubility through- 
out the dinner and he found it impossible 
to exchange more than an occasional word 
with Anne on the other side. He was glad 
when the dancing began and he was able 
to drift with her to a secluded corner of 
the big library in the back of the house. 

He had taken tea with her often in this 
corner during the crowded weeks that had 
followed fast upon his entrance two months 
before into the mysterious realm connoted 
by the word “ society.” He dropped down 
beside her on a great tufted sofa, and her 
nearness thrilled him. 

“You're getting on, Tom,” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ Quite the hit of the party. Re- 
member that first dinner you went to—the 
night I met you at Teddy Baxter’s?” 

A wave of color surged over his face and 
he laughed nervously. 

“Do I? It isn’t likely I'll ever forget 
that,” he declared. “I guess probably you 
thought I was Dumb Dora’s dummy 
brother. Was I scared? Say, the first 
night I fought in the Garden wasn’t a 
marker to it. If it hadn’t been for you 
I'd have ducked and left the party flat.” 

“Then you—you liked me that first 
night?” 

“Tl say I did. Say, at first, you know, 
you sort of frightened me. You seemed 
too different—like somebody out of a story 
book. There was a novel I read once 
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when I was a kid back in high school. 
There was a princess in it—a lovely prin- 
cess with dark hair—tall, too, like you— 
and there was a young American fellow in 
it who fell hard for her, only they wouldn’t 
let him marry her, and he had to say good- 
by to her one night out in the moonlight 
by the shores of a lake. It ended with him 
walking down a long road lined with trees, 
and not daring to look back. Somehow 
it seemed as if you were just like her. I 
fell pretty hard for her myself when I first 
read the book.” 

Her hand lingered on his arm for a mo- 
ment. He didn’t dare look up into her 
eyes. 

“A princess,” she said softly. ‘“ How 
romantic. Funny you never mentioned 
her before.” 

“JT didn’t dare. Thought maybe you 
might think I was getting—well, you know 
—sort of— Say, you get me all tongue- 
tied sometimes.” 

She laughed gently. 

“Tl bet the young American fellow in 
the story wasn’t tongue-tied,” she said. 
“T’m sure he must have been a regular 
movie hero. They usually are. He fought 
a duel, I suppose, in a clearing in the forest 
just before dawn and killed the menace.” 

“ Killed the what?” 

“The menace. That’s what they call 
the villains in the movies now, I’m told. 
Who was he? Duke Boris?” 

“ Say, I guess you read that novel your- 
self. He had some kind of a foreign name 
like that. I know it wasn’t Rutledge.” 

She darted a quick glance at him. He 
was smiling sourly. 

“He isn’t really a menace,” she said 
quietly. “Just an old family friend who 
has known me since I was a little girl. 
He’s sort of romantic, too. Fancies he’s 
got my honor in his keeping and all that 
rubbish. You were the menace to-night. 
If I hadn’t caught your eye—well, we 
might have had a duel right here.” 

“You said it. He’s pretty fresh, that 
fellow. It isn’t the first time he’s been 
nasty. I’m glad you did catch my eye. I 
might have forgotten myself if you hadn’t.” 

He drew himself up and shifted his 
shoulders. Watching him, she found her- 
self tingling with the same emotion that 
had thrilled her that night of the cham- 
pionship fight when he had first doffed his 
bathrobe, and she had seen him glide cat- 
like into the center of the ring, his muscles 
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rippling under the smooth, tanned skin. 
She felt uncomfortably warm. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Tom,” she said, 
“Td like a drink. Just ring the bell over 
there by the mantel, please, and tell the 
footman to bring me a glass of punch. I 
don’t suppose it’s all gone yet.” 

He jumped up quickly. 

“ Footman nothing,” he said with a 
touch of scorn. “I'll get it myself. Be 
back in a minute.” 


V 


As he passed a screen of lilacs which 
masked the open doorway leading from the 
reception hall to the music room he caught 
the voice of the dowager with the rippling 
chins. He paused, and then softly edged 
closer, having half heard his name. 

“ That prize fighter is certainly a hand- 
some brute,” she was saying. “It’s quite 
a lark—inviting him to tea. A year ago 
I wouldn’t have dreamed of doing such a 
thing, but it seems as if every one’s drop- 
ping the old reticences. Only fancy! They 
tell me his father was a saloon keeper.” 

He wanted to move on now, but curi- 
osity held him riveted. 

“He’s really quite presentable,” he 
heard another woman saying. “I watched 
him at dinner. It’s extraordinary! I al- 
ways fancied they were terrible creatures. 
Anne seems to be getting a new thrill out 
of him. Of course it can’t last. It’s all 
very well to be broad-minded and demo- 
cratic and all that, but, after all, there are 
lines to be drawn or where would we all 
be? He’s interesting as a curiosity, of 
course, but the novelty will wear off as 
soon as the next freak sensation appears on 
the scene.” 

Anne Wycherlea noticed a sullen fire in 
Tom O’Brien’s eyes when he came back 
into the library. 

“You didn’t meet Duke Boris, did 
you?” she inquired. 

“Please don’t kid me,” he grunted. “I 
guess maybe I’d better be going.” 

She caught his hand and pulled him 
down beside her. 

“You’ve got to tell me what’s hap- 
pened,” she insisted. 

“ Nothing much,” he muttered. “I just 
found out where I get off. That’s all.” 

“Some one’s been talking,” she said 
with quick intuition. ‘ You overheard 
something.” 

“ An earful.” 


He unconsciously lapsed 
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back into the slang which he had tried so 
carefully to avoid these last few weeks. 
“T just don’t belong, I guess. An interest- 
ing curiosity—that’s what she called me. 
Huh! I might have known.” 

His fingers slipped out of her grasp. He 
was opening and closing them spasmodi- 
cally. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. 
been one of the old-line snobs 
living in another age.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he went on. 
“You're trying to be nice and all that, but 
nothing can ever come of all this. I know 
that now. I’d better be on my way down 
the long road like the fellow in the story.” 

There was misery in the half-choked 
laugh which followed hard upon this 
speech, and she caught his hand again. 

“Don’t say that, Tom,” she whispered. 
“The princess wasn’t her own mistress. I 
am. I won’t let you go.” 

He turned and looked into her brimming 
eyes. For a trembling moment he paused, 
irresolute, and then buried his face in the 
fragrance of her soft dark hair. His arms 
infolded her, and she yielded, unresisting, 
to their pressure. There was a movement 
on the other side of the room and a sharp 
voice broke in on the silence. 

“Take your hands off her, you damned 
bruiser!” 

O’Brien sprang to his feet and faced 
young Rutledge, who stood a few feet 
away, his shoulders squared and his fists 
clenched. Instinctively Tommy’s supple 
body slipped into the crouching posture of 
the professional fighter. 

A girl in the doorway screamed, and 
there was the murmur of startled voices 
from down the hall. Anne swayed to her 
feet and clutched at the back of a chair. 

“How dare you, Jim?” she cried. “ Re- 
member you are in my house.” 

Young Rutledge sneered. 

“You keep out of this,” he snapped. 
“The thing to remember is that this fresh 
plug-ugly had his messy paws on you. He’s 
got to be taught manners.” 

Tom O’Brien’ S eyes were narrow slits. 

“ Look out, Mr. Smarty!” he muttered. 

He lunged forward and young Rutledge’s 
head went back as a right swing glanced 
along the side of his jaw. His guard went 
up. Apparently he knew how to box. 

There was a cluster of frightened faces 
in the doorway, but Tom O’Brien didn’t 
see them. He crashed forward again and 
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caught the other man square on the jaw. 
Rutledge staggered and crumpled up on 
the rug in front of the fireplace. 

A girl ran to him and pillowed his head 
in her lap. There was a snarl of angry 
voices. 

“ Just a low brute underneath! I told 
you.” 

“ Barroom stuff! 
pect, my dear?” 

“Charming exhibition of atavism, I 
must say!” 

Tom O’Brien didn’t know what atavism 
meant, but he did know that the air was 
crammed with hostility, that he was an 
alien in an alien land. Out of the corner 
of his eye he could see Anne, pale and 
trembling, still clutching at the chair for 
support. She was trying to make herself 
heard above the uproar. 

“Mr. Rutledge was the aggressor,” she 
was saying. “ Mr. O’Brien was quite jus- 
tified. He—” 

Her voice was drowned in a clamor of 
remonstrances. Tom made his way to her 
side. His hair hung in an untidy bang 
over his forehead and his tie was loose. He 
forced a wry smile and held out his hand. 

“ Thanks for that” he murmured, “ and 
good-by.” 

She clung to his hand, but he drew it 
away. In the hall a servant grinned as he 
helped him on with his coat. 

“A clean knock-out, I hear, Mr. 
O’Brien,” he chuckled. “Sorry I didn’t 
have a ring side seat.” 

A pale moon soared overhead and a cool 
breeze brushed his burning cheeks as he 
swung westward toward Central Park. A 
girl halfway down the block clutched her 
escort’s arm as he passed them. 

“Gee!” she whispered. ‘“ That guy 
must be nutty. Did yuh hear that laugh?” 


VI 


Mrs. O’BRIEN’s fat face was beaming as 
she helped her son to a second piece of 
apple pie. 

“There!” she remarked. “I'll bet you 
that’s more satisfyin’ than any of them 
fancy messes them French cooks dish up.” 

“You said it, ma,” Tommy chuckled. 
“ While I think of it I’d like to put in an 
order for ‘ham and’ for to-morrow night.” 

Amazement sat upon her brow. 

“Ts it eatin’ with us two nights runnin’ 
you are, or is it jokin’ you are?” she in- 
quired, incredulous, 


What could you ex- 
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“You don’t know the half of it, deary,” 
he said and laughed. “I’m afraid to tell 
you everything all at once. I'll break it 
to you by degrees.” 

“ Faith, you’d better. I'll drop around 
to the drug store to-night and get a bottle 
of smellin’ salts to have handy when the 
next blow falls. Let you be slippin’ into 
your coat now and goin’ next door. I'll bet 
Mamie’s waitin’ for you.” 

Mamie Connor was still in a happy daze 
a half hour later when the red light flashed 
in the traffic tower at Fourteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, and Tom stopped his 
graceful maroon car at the curb. 

“ Who’d you say was going to be at this 
dance,” she inquired. 

“‘ All the face cards in the deck, sweet- 
heart, including Mike McGraw and yours 


truly. It’s a benefit for old Sammy Mil- 
ligan. He used to be the welterweight 
champion.” 
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She pointed to a slender youth in a 
shiny top hat who was standing at the curb 
and anxiously peering down the street in 
search of a taxi. 

“See how nice that fellow looks in a 
high hat, Tom,” she pouted. “I wish 
you’d worn yours.” 

“You do, do you?” he laughed. “ High 
hats are going out of style down on Jane 
Street. re’s what I think of ’em.” 

He lea: ed out and deftly sent the tall 
youth’s headpi. e spinning in the gutter. 
Its owner looked up bewildered and wildly 
waved his long arms. The green light had 
flashed and the .naroon car impetuously 
shot forward. 

“‘What’d you do that for?” Mamie 
gasped. 

“TI don’t know exactly,” Tom chuckled. 
“T guess maybe it’s what some of those 
high-brows call a gesture. What do you 
care?” 





FOURTEENTH STREET 


A FAKER stands where the crowds go by, 
Teaching toy dolls to dance on the sly; 


Automata by a black thread bid 
From a hand in his coat pocket hid. 


But what in a noisy, brazen place 
Brings a slender girl so wan of face, 


A flower heart drooping past the cry 


Of “ Buy! 


Such bargains here! 


Come, buy!” 


To lay her few pennies on a stand 
With an ungloved, a trembling hand? 


Her roughened, red finger tips will turn 
A damp newspaper whose pages burn 


Across the rasping sight—to pine 
On the soul cry in a printed line: 


Lessons Exchanged: Dressmaking for Dancing— 
What is the use of all her sad glancing? 


Why is the black thread hid in the rain? 
The faker’s face shows not joy, but pain; 


Which is the wheat and what is the tare? 
The pretzel seller, like his salt ware, 


Crooked and hung on a stick to sell 
Between high heaven and lowest hell, 


Pushes his cart through the flare-lights’ glow— 
Oh, Fourteenth Street is a puppet show! 


Charles Divine 





























Sharks 


THE STORY OF A LADY-KILLER WHO HAD NOT COUNTED ON 
MEETING A MAN-EATER IN RIVALRY 


By Mary Imlay Taylor 


HERE are a good many kinds of 

sharks—fish and human, for that 

matter—but the man-eater of the 
salt seas sends a thrill down your spine 
wherever you see him. Even in pictures 
he’s unpleasant, seeming to have so much 
searching nose beyond that coal-scuttle of 
a mouth. It doesn’t make the situation 
any more attractive because he has to turn 
over on his back and show his white belly 
before he swallows—well, maybe you! 

There is a special thrill about the sharks 
in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Off 
Yucatan, for instance, the water is usually 
a little greenish, tolerably clear and cozy 
with the Gulf Stream. There the man- 
eaters move swiftly, silently, in and out 
among the ships, flashing white bellies to 
snap at the refuse of the cooks’ galleys. 

They turn sidewise to glare out of wicked 
little eyes at the small craft plying to and 
fro with passengers. The big ships have 
to lie outside the harbor at Progreso; they 
can’t go near the shore, too much sandbar. 

It was off Progreso that Rita Brand got 
her first close view of sharks. She was 
Captain Brand’s wife and the only pas- 
senger aboard his ship, the Susie Lee, a 
stout enough boat, a trader, bound north 
now from South America. 

Captain Brand was closing his business 
in Progreso. So was Jim Shore, the third 
mate, a young fellow with a handsome 
head and fine dark eyes, but his unfinished 
business was dancing attendance on Rita. 
He had been doing that now for six months 
while the ship traded up and down the 
South American coast. 

Captain Brand, either on the bridge or 
in port, trading, took no notice. He had 
quarreled once with Rita about Shore and 
been sorry for it. Being a wise man he 
had said no more. Also, he trusted Rita. 


The only woman on the ship, bored with 
the dull monotony of the long voyage, Rita 
was always glad when the third mate went 
ashore with her husband. She could go, 
ag then, and Shore would look out for 

er. 

If there were any movies, Shore took her 
to see them, found her souvenirs, showed 
her the town. She told herself often that 
the captain didn’t care whether she had a 
good time or not as long as the voyage 
prospered. 

In Progreso she picked up little odds and 
ends that she liked—-a pretty parasol here, 
a string of beads, a wonderful bracelet of 
shells, 

Shore found that last trinket and 
brought it, shy as a boy, she thought, with 
pleasure over his find. 

“ It’s mighty small, Rita,” he said apolo- 
getically, “but you’ve got such a little 
wrist and—I thought it pretty.” 

“It’s lovely!” she declared. 

Rita slipped it over her slender hand and 
up her sun-browned arm. The shells had 
opalescent tints and caught the sunshine. 

A little brown boy came along and 
brought some wonderful luscious fruit. 
Shore bought that, too, for her. 

The sun was beating down on Progreso 
in a torrent of heat. The sea breeze bit 
into it and made only steam. 

“T can’t bear it here!” Rita exclaimed 
fretfully. ‘“ I wonder when Captain Brand 
is going back?” 

“T’ve got a little launch down at the 
wharf,” Shore said. “It was so hot I 
knew you’d want to go aboard before the 
captain was ready. I hired the boat.” 

“How good of you!” Rita remarked, 
and her lovely eyes sparkled. ‘ Jim, you’re 
a peach to think of it.” 

“Can’t think of anything but you, 
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Rita,” he replied so low that she chose to 
ignore it. 

They were in the boat now, a little gaso- 
line launch painted white. Shore took the 
wheel and began to steer. 

He had bought some gay colored cush- 
ions and piled them up for Rita, and he 
had put all her bundles carefully in beside 
her. She lay back on her cushions and 
sighed, as the swift motion of the boat 
stirred a breeze and the spray flying from 
the bow blew in her hot face and cooled it 
deliciously. 

“This is heavenly!” she cried. “I could 
go on like this forever.” 

Shore said nothing for awhile. He drove 
the little launch straight ahead like an ar- 
row until the town began to look dingy and 
yellow with white spots where the bigger 
white houses stood, and pinkish spots where 
there was color. 

The water was as green as mint jelly, 
and nearly as smooth. A light haze of 
heat hung low over it, and two or three big 
ships lay in the offing waiting for freight 
and passengers from Progreso. 


II 
THEY were going so fast that Rita sat 


watching the trail of foam in their wake, 
and it was a little while before she looked 
around at the sea in front of them. 

“Why, Jim!” she exclaimed in a shrill 
voice so as to be heard above the roar of 
the engine. ‘“ You’re going wrong! That’s 
the Susie Lee away over there on our port. 
You'll have to turn around.” 

Shore stopped the engine and turned to 
the captain’s young wife. 

“We're not going back to the Susie 
Lee,” he said calmly, but there was a flame 
in his eyes. “TI hired this launch on pur- 
pose.” 

She caught her breath, the color drained 
out of her face, and her lips twitched. She 
had known all the time that he was madly 
in love with her. He edged nearer, leaned 
over and took her hands in his. 

“ Rita, ’m going to take you with me— 
out to Japan,” he announced. 

“Japan?” She repeated the word, but 
her brain seemed dulled; she was stunned. 
This was not because he loved her, she 
knew that, but because he had planned this 
without her consent. Suddenly she knew 
that she was not sorry. 

He nodded, holding her hands. 

“ Rita, I love you more than anything 
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else in the world!” Shore declared. “I met 
that ship’s captain over there, the big ship 
to starboard—you see it? It’s the Mo- 
hawk. We're going on it, to Japan through 
the Canal. He wants a second mate; I’ve 
signed up. He takes passengers; you’re 
going as my wife, Rita.” 

“ Jim!” Rita gasped. 

She was trembling, but the color came 
back into her face with a rush. 

Abruptly, and for the first time, he 
kissed her. There was a new thrill to that 
kiss. Captain Brand’s caresses were never 
like that, never had been. 

Jim Shore adored her! For a moment 
she clung to him. They were alone on the 
hot sea, and the slow, gentle swaying of the 
launch seemed to swing her soul to his, to 
lull her conscience. 

“ Rita, darling, you do love me?” he 
whispered. 

“Oh, Jim, the sharks!” she suddenly 
screamed, pushing him away. “ Look— 
quick—sharks! ” 

He started away from her and seized the 
wheel. Close up to them, on either side, 
were long gray shadows, swift, silent, per- 
sistent. 

Rita thought she could see their wicked 
little eyes. One swift slap of a huge tail 
and their little boat would be stove in or 
overturned. 

“Oh, Jim, I’m afraid!” she cried. 

Shore apparently did not hear her; he 
was fighting with the engine. He knew by 
the dead feel of it that there was something 
radically wrong. Cold perspiration oozed 
out on his forehead. He could not even 
heed Rita’s moan. 

“Oh, there’s one looking at me!” she 
sobbed. “I declare he is! Oh, Jim, 
hurry!” 

If she had hesitated about that big ship 
to starboard of her before, she did not hesi- 
tate now. She longed to get there, to climb 
safely up the ladder that was swinging at 
its side. 

Sharks! She had a dreadful fear of 
them, always had had a horror of them. 
She had been born in sight of the sea, the 
lair of these monsters. 

Once, when she was seven, a huge man- 
eater had struck a lone fisherman’s dory 
and smashed it. No one ever saw the man 
again; a fishing smack captain saw the 
hungry shark strike. 

“Hurry!” she sobbed. “Jim, there’s 
another one coming. I can see a long gray 
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shadow under the water over there. 
oh, Jim!” 

He heard her now, and worked frantical- 
ly at the flywheel. He had been so eager 
to hire the launch that he had not been 
careful enough in his preparations. That 
damned boatman had soaked him! The 
boat swung idly in a gentle swell. 

“ Jim, Jim, what’s the matter?” Rita de- 
manded. 

He dared not tell her. He was working 
desperately at the engine. There was 
plenty of gasoline, it wasn’t that; it must 
be something beyond his skill. 

“ Jim—sharks!” Rita’s voice rose to a 
wail of terror. 

It wasn’t the gasoline; what the deuce 
was it? Shore turned to the ignition sys- 
tem and worked at it wildly. 

Rita saw what he was doing now, and 
her terror stilled her. She sank cowering 
in the bottom of the boat, staring at him 
wild-eyed. 

“ Jim, it’s—it’s the engine?” she fal- 
tered. 

He nodded. 

She sat up, dry-lipped. 

“ They'll crush the boat,” she said in a 
low voice. ‘“ They’ve been trailing us; two 
of them.” 

Again he nodded, not looking at her. 

“ One for each of us,” he replied grimly. 


III 


In the face of death people who love 
each other are often united, but in the 
presence of sharks there can be no heroics, 
no poses. 

Rita clasped her hands around her knees 
and sat there, staring out at the green 
water, fascinated. On the left was a long 
blackish-gray form; on the right was a long 
grayish-black form. 

“ They’re not exactly alike,” she said in 
a flippant voice. ‘ Which color do you 
prefer, Jim, the blackish one or the gray?” 

Shore was silent. He had satisfied him- 
self that the engine would not work. The 
tide was running ouf, and they were going 
seaward between the two big ships, so far 
away that they would not be noticed. 

A fin flashed up on either side. Shore 
saw a third fin in their wake. “ They smell 
fresh meat,” he thought brutally, and his 
shoulders sagged. The blood ebbed from 
his face, his eyes stared. 

Rita sat watching him, her breath com- 
ing in gasps. She had seen Captain Brand 
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steer his ship once in great peril of an ice- 
berg; he had not looked in the least like 
this young man. Not that it mattered— 
nothing mattered now but the sharks. But 
Jim Shore might have shown a braver 
countenance in the presence of disaster. 

“I don’t want to be eaten,” she an- 
nounced suddenly. “ Jim, why don’t you 
do something?” 

He raised his eyes slowly to her face. 
There was something besides fear in her 
eyes. He did not know what it was, but 
it stabbed him. 

“ Rita, darling,” he said, “if I jump 
overboard they’ll tear me up and you'll be 
safe until the ships discover the launch.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” she cried. ‘“ Do you think 
one man is going to fill up three hungry 
sharks? Forget it! If they get a taste of 
blood they’ll be like—like—good Heavens, 
is there anything worse than to be like 
sharks?” 

“Yes,” he answered dully, “the sting- 
rays. They’re worse, they’ve got wings.” 

“T never met any!” Rita said politely, 
her lips shaking. 

“Oh, my darling, to think I got you in 
for this!” Shore groaned. “If only the 
lookout on the Susie Lee could see us!” 

“I thought you weren’t going back to 
the Susie Lee,” Rita remarked bitingly. 

She dug her finger nails into the bottom 
of the boat and tried to keep from shriek- 
ing. There was a swirl in the water just 
astern. 

“ Rita!” Shore exclaimed. 

A black fin flashed to the left. The boat 
rocked, nearly keeling over, and shipped 
water. 

Rita screamed and clung to Shore. 

“ Get me out of this, Jim, get me out of 
it!” she ordered. 

He held her close, trying to comfort her, 
the water swishing around their feet. 

“ They’re sure to see us,” he muttered. 
“If only I had something to signal with!” 

Rita stared down at her bundles. 

‘“‘There’s only that parasol that I got 
from the Jap.” She began to untie the 
String. 

“It won’t do,” Shore said gloomily. 
“ They'll never see it; it’s just a blur of 
yellow and blue. We want something 
white that shows up against the sea.” 

“Turn your back,” Rita commanded. 
“T’ll give you my dress. It’s white enough, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but—” 


He turned away quickly 
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to watch a shark that was dodging under 
the boat and coming up on the other side, 
a long gray shadow. 

“Going to upset us sure as hell!” he 
thought with a shudder. It was not a 
pleasant way to die, in that coal-scuttle of 
a mouth! 

“Take a leg at a time, I suppose,” he 
muttered to himself. 

Rita poked him violently. 

“ Put it over the top of the umbrella and 
wave it,” she ordered. 

Shore hurriedly obeyed her. He tied 
the white frock to the top of the umbrella 
with a bit of string he had in his pocket. 
Then he stood up and waved the signal 
frantically. Strangely enough, he directed 
all his signals toward the Susie Lee. 

“Tf old Ellis is wide-awake he’ll see us,” 
he said, but he knew—and he knew that 
she knew—that Ellis would not be on the 
lookout while the ship swung at anchor in 
a sea almost like glass. Moreover, the tide 
was carrying the launch seaward, dragging 
it, swinging it. Shore had a sickening sen- 
sation of dread that they would never be 
seen again at all. 

The sharks followed, sometimes close up, 
sometimes a little way off, sometimes cir- 
cling around like dogs after a cat up a tree. 
While Shore was waving, he had glimpses 
of them. Like Rita, he began to fancy 
that they increased in number every min- 
ute; the water seemed to teem with them. 

“They’re not watching us,” Rita said 
suddenly. “I don’t mean the sharks—but 
Ellis and the others.” 

His arms ached with their gyrations and 
he stopped wearily. 

“JT don’t think there’s anything to do, 
but make a noise and scare the sharks,” he 
said blankly. 

“Can you?” She was incredulous, her 
eyes fixed on the distant shape of the Susie 
Lee. There was not a sign of life there, 
but she noticed something else. “ Jim, the 
sun has set. It—it ’ll get dark soon!” 


IV 


He did not say anything. The fact of 
approaching night was too obvious. He 
had already seen it with a sailor’s keen 
eyes for the main chance of the sea. There 
was a long, poignant silence. The tide 
dragged the launch, the sharks followed 
lazily. 

Sure of their prey, Rita thought, watch- 
ing them. She wished they were not like 
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long gray shadows. She would have pre- 
ferred them more vivid, more easily dis- 
cerned at a distance. They curdled her 
blood by lurking, disappearing, reappear- 
ing. 

“Taking long sniffs of us, I suppose,” 
she mused and shuddered. 

Jim Shore sat staring gloomily at the 
engine. He was trying to think of some- 
thing to do. 

One of the sharks edged up to the boat 
and touched it. Shore snatched up Rita’s 
heaviest package and flung it at the mon- 
ster. Instantly there was a convulsive 
sweep in the water and a gurgle. 

“ He swallowed it,” Shore said. 

Ip!” 

“Tt was an earthenware water jar,” Rita 
explained in a small voice. ‘“ Do you think 
it “ll kill him?” 

“ No such luck!” Shore replied moodily. 

They stared at the water. It was no 
longer green, but a dull gray like the 
sharks’ shadows. A mist was rising in the 
Gulf. They could see the lights on the 
Susie Lee a long way off. To the starboard 
they saw other lights on the Mohawk. They 
had no light themselves, and no drinking 
water. 

“It’s getting dark,” Rita murmured. 
“« Jim, are we going all the way out to sea?” 

He nodded. 

“ Tf—if they don’t upset us,” he added. 

She roused. 

“Why didn’t you say they wouldn’t up- 
set us, that you wouldn’t let them?” she 
shouted at him now. ‘“ You’re a man!” 

Shore bit his lips. He loved her, but he 
wanted to swear at her. As if a man could 
control a school of sharks! 

He was fairly frightened now; they were 
drifting, and it was dark. There was no 
chance of a rescue unless the tide turned 
and carried them back on their course— 
and the sharks held off. 

They could no longer see each other’s 
faces for the darkness. There was no 
sound but the swish of the water. 

“ Rita,” Shore said in a low voice, “ I’d 
give my right hand if I hadn’t got you into 
this.” 

‘“‘T presume a shark would as soon have 
your left,” she retorted. 

“ Rita, it was because I loved you so 
much; I saw you weren’t happy on ship- 
board. Rita, we may never see safety again 
—it’s my fault. Rita, do you love me, 
darling?” 


“ One 
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_ “Td have to love a man an awful lot to 
want to be eaten by a shark for him,” Rita 
replied bitingly. 

Again there was silence, more poignant 
than before. Then suddenly the boat 
rocked like an eggshell. 

“‘ What’s that?” Rita cried. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you think it was a shark?” 

“If it had been he would have upset 
us.” 

“Maybe it was a—what did you call 
that other thing?” 

“ A sting-ray?” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ He’d have got us,” Shore said grimlv, 
then he added to comfort her; “I don’t 
know that they’ve got any of them here. 
I saw them in the Indian Ocean once. 
They’ve got fins like wings.” 

Rita hid her face in the cushions. She 
was crying, and she did not want him to 
know it. It was a tropical night, but she 
shivered. She was alone on the sea with 
her lover, she reflected, and she wasn’t 
happy; she was frightened almost out of 
her wits. 

Sharks! Good Heavens, could any wom- 


an let a man make love to her with a shark 
When she 


rattling his teeth at them? 
raised her head she could see Jim’s dark 


figure silhouetted against the sea. Some- 
how the sea was not as black as he was or 
else it was growing lighter. 

Was there a moon? She had forgotten. 
Oh, Lord, there—there was a fin! She was 
sure of it. She clutched at the cushions, 
sobbing softly in terror. 

“ T’m—I’m going to die!” she moaned. 
“ You brought me to—to this, Jim!” 

Shore came over and sat down beside 
her and took her hands in his. 

“ Rita — darling — don’t!” he pleaded 
brokenly. 

She clung to his hands. Fear made her 
cling closely. She felt his lips on her 
cheek, but she did not look at him, she did 
not even hear his incoherent protests of 
love, of remorse, of determination to save 
her somehow. 

She was staring wildly into the sea. It 
seemed to her to be full of coal-scuttle 
mouths, wide open. 

‘a We'll be missed,” she whispered after 
awhile. “ My husband will be looking for 
me.” 

“He shall never take you from me,” 
Shore declared solemnly. 
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Rita trembled. She thought she saw 
another fin; there must be a thousand 
sharks after them! 


Vv 


THEN, suddenly, a long beam of light 
shot across the dark waters from behind 
them, shot out, wavered around in a circle, 
seemed to fasten on them and illuminate 
them. 

“Oh!” Rita shrieked, nerves on edge. 
“ What’s that?” 

“A searchlight,” Shore replied. 
tain Brand is after us.” 

“We haven’t a searchlight on the Susie 
Lee,” she objected weakly, looking back. 

“The Mohawk has; he’s got it going,” 
Shore explained grimly. “ Don’t be afraid, 
Rita.” 

“ Afraid?” she gasped. She was watching 
that white belt of light, fascinated. It 
seemed to have found them. 

“He shan’t have you,” said Shore. 

“Do you think it has frightened the 
sharks? I don’t see so many fins,” she 
whispered. 

“ Maybe it has.” Shore’s voice was 
sharp with dismay, his plans had gone 
awry. “ That’s like Brand, that search- 
light. He’s after us hotfoot.” 

“ Do—do you really think so?” Rita’s 
voice was tremulous as her hands clung to 
his. 

“T know it, I hear oars. They’re com- 
ing in a ship’s boat. He spotted us! Rita, 
I'll take care of you; he shan’t reproach 
you, damn him! [I'll take you away from 
him yet.” 

Rita said nothing. She was listening in- 
tently. 

The white eye of light shifted, winked, 
opened wide on them. Half dazzled, the 
captain’s wife made out a small dark object 
coming rapidly toward them. 

“ It—it really is a boat, Jim!” 

“T told you so. That’s like Brand, isn’t 
it? His confounded ‘ get-thereness ’!” 

Rita stood up, the cushions clasped 
closely about her. 

“ Jim, turn your back and give me that 
Jap umbrella,” she commanded. 

“ Why?” 

“J want to put on my dress to get in 
the boat.” 

“Tt’s—gosh, it’s overboard, Rita. It 
slipped out of my hand.” 

“ And I’ve got to go back like this?” she 
demanded indignantly. 


cc Cap- 
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“What does it matter? Tl take you 
away from him.” 

“ And feed me to the sharks?” 

“ Rita!” 

The slap of oars came nearer. 

“ Ahoy!” a voice hailed them. It was 
not Brand’s. 

“Tt’s Ellis,” Shore said. 

“Oh, do come quick!” Rita called out. 
“ Sharks, Ellis!” 

“‘ Yes, ma’am, there’s a lot of ’em,” Ellis 
agreed, as the lifeboat came alongside. 
“ How did you get off your course out here, 
Mr. Shore?” 

“ Engine went dead,” Shore replied sul- 
lenly. 

“That’s what the old man thought,” 
Ellis remarked. “He said you were a 
darned fool to start off with the missus in 
a ten cent launch, instead of waitin’ for 
him.” 

“ Ellis,’ Rita said, “have you got a 
blanket?” 


“A blanket? No, but I’ve got an oil- 


skin somewheres, ma’am.” He searched in 
the boat’s locker while the sailors with him 
leaned on their oars. “‘ Here you be, ma’am. 
Just luck I left it in the boat.” 

“We used my dress to signal with, and 


no one saw us,” Rita explained, climbing 
into the boat clad in an oilskin coat two 
sizes too large. 

“We'll have to tow that launch in, I 
s’pose,” Ellis said. ‘“ You can stay in it, 
Mr. Shore; this boat’s full enough. We'll 
tie you on to us; here’s a line.” 

They made the launch fast while Rita 
huddled down in the lifeboat. She did not 
look back at Shore. She was watching the 
oars sweep the water. 

“Do they keep off sharks, Ellis?” she 
asked. ‘I mean this splashing.” 

“Sharks are darned cowards, ma’am,” 
Ellis replied. ‘‘ Most any man who’s got 
any sand can scare a shark off. Look 
sharp, there, boys; we’ve got to hurry. The 
captain’s powerful worried about you, 
ma’am.” 

Rita sat still, staring ahead of her as the 
Susie Lee loomed nearer and nearer. Her 
heart pounded with a new fear, not of 
sharks this time. 

She was going back to face her husband. 
She was going back—and Jim Shore had 
kissed her. She felt her face burn with 
shame in the darkness. 

What could she say? What could she 
do? How could she answer the questions 
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her husband had a right to ask? Captain 
Brand was her lawful husband—big, 
bronzed, taciturn, husky, but kind to her 
in every way. 

Yes, he had always been kind, but just 
not—loverlike, still he was her husband. 
She felt a new giddiness and terror. What 
in the world could she say? 

The boat bobbed up beside the big ship, 
and strong hands helped Rita aboard. She 
saw the big captain standing there. She 
stood still, a forlorn, almost a ridiculous 
figure in the mate’s oilskin. It was a hot 
night, but her teeth were chattering. 

“You all right, Rita?” Captain Brand’s 
voice was anxious. ‘‘ Where’s that darned 
fool, Shore?” He was addressing Ellis 
now. ‘Got the nincompoop down there 
in the launch, eh?” 

Rita leaned up against the deckhouse 
with a sensation of utter weakness. 
was not even angry! Didn’t he care? 

“Take him over there now, Ellis; Ill 
see to the launch. The Mohawk is sailing 
at daybreak; he’s shipped with her, captain 
told me.” 

He knew! Rita pressed her hands 
against her lips and ran down the com- 
panionway. She could not face him. 
What would Jim Shore do? 

It seemed a long time, as she sat there 
on a lounge, shivering, before she heard 
the captain’s step, coming down. 

“ Hello, you still in that old oilskin?” he 
asked as he came over and looked at her 
kindly. ‘ What’s wrong, Rita?” 

“‘ Jim Shore?” She half formed with her 
lips the question that her eyes asked. 

“That fool? He’s been chewing the rag. 
I found out to-day he’d taken second 
mate’s place on the Mohawk, without my 
knowledge. The sneak doesn’t come on 
this ship again, that’s all.”” Captain Brand 
put his hand on his wife’s shoulder, “‘ Why, 
you’ve got a chill! You’re shaking.” 

“ Tt’s—it’s nothing—I—Bill, I want to 
tell you—” 

“You want a good cup of hot coffee, 
Rita, that’s what you want,” he said blunt- 
ly. ‘ Here, you, Jacobsen,” he shouted to 
the steward, ‘“ you get the missus a good 
strong cup of hot coffee; she’s all tuckered 
out.” 

Suddenly, unaccountably, Rita giggled 
like a schoolgirl. 

“ Sharks!” she said weakly. ‘ Sharks! 
They missed the only chance they'll ever 
have at me!” 
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Unrecommended Boarder 


THE STORY OF A PLAUSIBLE 


MAN FOR WHOM NO ONE 


VOUCHED, BUT NONE SUSPECTED HIS REAL MISSION 
IN THIS PEACEFUL LONG ISLAND COMMUNITY 


By M. L. B. 


ES, I do take summer boarders,” 

said Mrs. Kinney pleasantly 

enough, though she continued to 
scrutinize the man on her doorstep and 
still held the door open only part way. 
“ But only friends, you might say. I don’t 
advertise. The same folks, mostly, come 
back to me year after year. I’ve had one 
family from Brooklyn for seventeen sea- 
sons. Did somebody recommend you?” 

“ Nobody, madam.” The man, who had 
rather ostentatiously removed his hat when 
she finally answered his persistent knock- 
ing, put it on again at a careful angle. 

The March wind was cold and, blowing 
directly over an expanse of bleak salt water, 
it was penetrating. He smiled, showing 
small, even, white teeth in a small, lined 
mouth, and unexpected dimples in his pale 
plump cheeks. ‘“ Driving past this place 
I fell in love with it. I want to see it in 
the summer time. These grand old 
trees—” 

“ They are real nice when they leaf out,” 
she admitted appreciatively. “ Mr, Kin- 
ney’s grandfather planted them.” 

“Indeed! Really ancestral! This old 
mansion overlooking the Sound, watching 
for some mariner’s home coming—” 

She let the door swing a little wider. “I 
guess it’s been a good many years since this 
place could be called a.mansion. But Mr. 
Kinney’s grandfather was captain of his 
own schooner. It was driven up the inlet 
one night in an awful storm. The hull was 
pounded to pieces. You can see what’s left 
of the wreck lying up there yet.” 

He looked deferentially in the general 
direction toward which she waved a hard- 
working hand. “Atmosphere! History! 
Genealogy! It’s the last interests me, 
ma’am, in an amateur way. Give me my 
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little car and turn me loose on historic 
Long Island! My wants are simple —a 
friendly corner to hang my hat in. Don’t 
you think we can come to terms?” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Kinney, releasing her 
guarded hold of the doorknob, “I don’t 
know as there would be a room to give 
you. I haven’t heard from all my regu- 
lar people yet, and they always have first 
chance. 

“The house ain’t ready to show. It’s 
kept closed up all winter, except for the 
kitchen and a couple of bedrooms on the 
ground floor. That’s why I didn’t hear 
you knocking. We use the back door.” 

“T should have thought of that,” he 
apologized, “ especially as a homy farm 
kitchen would appeal to me right now. I 
left Montauk early this morning, and with 
very little breakfast.” He smiled again, 
ingratiatingly. ‘I wonder if you could let 
me have dinner in your kitchen, just like 
home folks? I was raised on a farm. Say, 
anything you have on the stove, for a 
dollar?” 

She hesitated, smoothing her gray hair, 
folding her hands in her apron. She looked 
at his compact small car reflecting the cold 
sunlight from its polished surfaces and 
shiny trimmings. 

She looked at him, also rather compact 
and small, carefully brushed and polished, 
with horn-rimmed eyeglasses reflecting the 
sunlight, too, like a personal windshield. 
“Well, I don’t know. I never took any- 
body in just that way. It is sharp to-day. 
And driving does give you an appetite, 
don’t it?” 

“It’s a shame for me to bother you!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Is there a restaurant you can 
direct me to?” 

“Oh, none for miles!” she replied, sud- 
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denly responsive. “Nothing nearer than 
Port Jefferson, anyway. It wouldn’t be 
any bother. You go round to the kitchen 
door, Mr.—” 

“Montgomery,” he supplied. 
Montgomery.” 

“T can’t take you through this part of 
the house. You’d stumble. It’s dark, all 
the blinds up at the windows. If you'll 
take potluck, I'll find you a dinner.” 

He made her a fairly gallant bow. She 
closed the door. He listened to her foot- 
steps pattering across bare floors, then went 
down the somewhat rickety steps and 
around the corner of the house. For one 
brief moment he paused to scan the side 
of the building as if to identify it, then in 
blandest satisfaction proceeded toward the 
back door. 

Pa Kinney, stirred by his brisk little wife 
out of his comfortable armchair beside the 
kitchen stove, met him, made him welcome. 
The three sat down to a plain meal of pot 
roast, winter-stored vegetables, remarkably 
good apple pie, and remarkably bad coffee. 

By the time Mr. Montgomery was ready 
to pay his dollar and be gone, his pleasant 
ways had helped Mrs. Kinney to recall that 
last year’s tenant of one small room on the 
third floor would not be coming back. And 
by the time Mr. Montgomery was rolling 
away in his tight little coupé, he had in his 
pocket the receipt for two weeks’ rental of 
that room, reserved for him through the 
season, beginning the middle of June. 

Mr. Montgomery was not only the new- 
est boarder, but the earliest. The season 
was chilly, and he had nearly two weeks in 
which to establish himself with the Kin- 
neys before their other guests arrived. 

There were Pa and Ma Kinney and two 
daughters, Margaret and Belle, all of whom 
he cultivated. Margaret, the elder, was an 
overgrown heavy-footed young woman, 
rather handsome withal, and strong as a 
strong man. From her steady blue eyes 
looked common sense incarnate. 

He spaded up a little flower garden for 
her, planted seeds of nasturtium and sweet 
alyssum and one fine rosebush in full 
bloom, surrounding the whole by protect- 
ing wires to deter meandering cows. She 
said she would have no time to look at 
flowers after the season opened, but she 
was nevertheless pleased, and kept a rose 
in a tumbler on Mr. Montgomery’s table 
in the dining room and one on the old 
cracked mahogany bureau in her bedroom. 


“ George 
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Belle, the wonderfully pretty younger 
sister, had only recently stepped out of 
childhood, eager for life as any of the 
young animals on the farm, clumsy, heed- 
less, and responsive like them, too. He 
was calling her Little Pal in no time, and 
referring to himself with pleasant jocularity 
as her Uncle George. 

She liked to ride about with him in the 
little car, and to recount local traditions in 
connection with certain places; but his 
queer interest in cemeteries rather bored 
her—he was forever studying epitaphs. 
“‘ Many a genealogical clew has come from 
tombstones,” he told her. 

They were driving along the shore road 
from the village post office to the Kinney 
farm. His eye roved across the salt water 
inlet toward a long wooded strip of land 
separating it from the open Sound. “ We 
haven’t been over there yet,” he remarked. 
“Isn’t there a road out to that point? 
How do we get to it?” 

“Why, there is, and there isn’t,” said 
Belle. “It’s a private road, and the only 
connection with the mainland is by a 
bridge. That’s Mandible Island.” 


II 


Mr. MontcoMery almost forgot that 
he was driving. He stared at her, and the 
car swerved toward the side of the road, 
only in the nick of time escaping going 
over the edge and into a stretch of soft 
sand. 

“Good land!” cried Belle. 
stop talking.” 

“T’m sorry,” he answered tensely. ‘So 
that’s the place! Tell me about these 
Mandibles. Of course I’ve heard of them.” . 

Since Belle did not respond with her 
usual loquacity, he prodded her inquisitive- 
ly until she recited the meager facts that 
the Mandible family had occupied the 
island since the time of George IV much 
in the style of manor folk, that the ram- 
bling stone house with many chimneys be- 
longed to Mr. Mandible, while the old- 
fashioned red brick close to the water’s 
edge belonged to his spinster aunt, Miss 
Phebe. 

“I'd like to see the inside of that old 
red brick house,” said he. “I suppose 
they’re old friends of yours. Can’t you 
arrange it for me?” 

Belle’s soft laugh was somewhat derisive. 
“‘ We don’t have anything to do with them! 
Mr. Mandible’s at his New York house or 


“Td better 
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traveling around on his yacht most of the 
time. 

‘“‘T’ve heard pa say that his father, Mr. 
Francis Mandible, was kind of neighborly 
—used to invite the farmers and village 
people once in awhile. Miss Phoebe speaks 
to people when she comes to the village; 
but she hardly ever leaves the island. They 
say she isn’t just right in her head, the 
poor thing!” 

He gave a snort of contempt. ‘“ You’ve 
lived in sight of that place all your life. 
Generations of your people and those peo- 
ple have lived and died on the two shores 
of this inlet that you could almost throw 
a stone across. And you're afraid to claim 
acquaintance over there! What kind of an 
American are you?” 

The girl flushed. “We're not afraid. 
I guess we’re too American to go where 
we’re not wanted. They keep a guard at 
their end of the bridge, and you state your 
business and he telephones the house be- 
fore you get by.” 


He was impressed. “Is that a fact?” 


‘When I was a little thing, we used to 
row over there sometimes for picnics. But 
they asked people to keep away, and we 


did.” 

“ Are they afraid their child will be 
stolen again?” he asked. 

Belle winced. ‘“ I suppose they are more 
particular than ever.” 

“That was a famous case,” he said. 
“ And from what I know of the kidnaper, 
they were lucky to find their boy.” 

She started violently. ‘‘ Did you—know 
him?” 

“T talked with him a number of times 
when he was in jail awaiting trial. I’ve 
always taken an interest in prison welfare 
work. Surprising, the descendants of good 
family you find occasionally serving time! 
He really was a desperate character. Must 
have been a shock to his neighbors. Came 
from around here originally, didn’t he?” 
Mr. Montgomery’s remarks were being 
made in an exceedingly casual manner, but 
from the corner of his eye he was minutely 
observing their effect upon the girl. 

She was twisting uncomfortably, her 
eyes downcast. ‘‘ M’h’m,” she answered 
slowly. ‘ He was our next neighbor.” 

“ Really?” “ His eyebrows lifted. “He 
told me he had hidden the child in an 
empty house next door, where nobody 
thought of looking for him. Could it have 
been your house?” 
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“Yes,” said Belle, as if she were under- 
going punishment. “In a little old attic.” 

The corners of his mouth twitched. 
“You must show me that attic! How odd 
that I should have happened to come to the 
very house!” 

“T can’t do that,” she replied. “ Mother 
had the place cleaned out and whitewashed, 
and the trapdoor nailed tight; she felt so 
terribly about it. We never speak of the 
subject at home.” 

“YT understand. I won’t mention it 
again, little pal. You can just point out 
where that attic room is some time. You 
can see why I’d have some curiosity about 
it.” 

“Everybody had curiosity,” she said. 
“They drove us wild. But—I could do 
that, I suppose.” 

As soon as they had returned to the 
house, he reminded her of this promise, and 
Belle, with some reluctance, guided him to 
an upstairs room where she pointed out a 
white trapdoor in the white ceiling. “ There 
it is,” she said, “ and nailed tight. That’s 
all there is to show, and you’ve seen it.” 

His eyes dwelt upon the spot with grati- 
fication. “ Very interesting. Thanks very 
much, Belle. Trust me not to say another 
word about it.” 

After supper that evening Mr. Mont- 
gomery, observing that the entire family 
had gone for a ride in the old model Ford 
car, perhaps to the weekly prayer meeting, 
revisited the room with the trapdoor. 

He carried a couple of efficient tools and 
a small tube of white paint. It took him 
only a few minutes to pull out the nails 
and push the door aside. Quickly he swung 
into the opening overhead, and crouching 
upon the floor of the low-roofed attic, 
turned the beam of a small and powerful 
searchlight into every corner and along the 
length of every rafter. 

He followed one rafter to its juncture 
with the wall above a small window. He 
went over to that window, and with his 
chisel pried at the upper casing which yield- 
ed readily. With eager fingers from behind 
it he drew a piece of paper. This he thrust 
quickly into his pocket. 

He pushed the casing into place, dropped 
through the opening to the room below, 
replaced the trapdoor and nails, touched 
up all telltale spots with white paint; and 
long before the family had come home he 
was in bed. 

The first of July brought the usual flock 
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of summer guests. Mrs. Kinney disap- 
peared into the kitchen and became visible 
outside of it barely an hour of the evening. 

Margaret tramped about her housework 
from five thirty in the morning until sun- 
set. Belle, having to wait at table three 
times a day and do other chores, had no 
more leisure for driving about with “ Uncle 
George.” 

Every morning he would inquire, “ Any 
chance of driving to-day, Belle?” And she 
would sigh, “‘ Not a chance. I'll be lucky 
if I get as far as the beach in front of the 
house.” 

All the boarders, with the exception of 
Mr. Montgomery, kept daily festival on 
the beach. He was the only one who did 
not swim. With outspoken admiration he 
would look on at the swimming and diving, 
particularly if the sisters happened to be 
in the frolic, for both swam like fish and 
cavorted like porpoises. Then he would 
drive away in his shining little car. 

“Where do you suppose the man goes 
every day?” some one asked. And Marga- 
ret answered: “ Belle says he’s making a 
tour of all the cemeteries. He’s writing a 


book about epitaphs. There are some odd 


ones that I’ve read myself.” 

If she could have seen him when alone, 
following one road after another from be- 
ginning to end, systematically the east 
roads out and the west roads back, and 
one by one the crossroads, and stopping 
eagerly at every little burying ground, al- 
most running from one stone to another, 
seldom pausing to read an inscription and 
never copying one, she might have won- 
dered at his method. 

After every such excursion he climbed 
back into his car heavily, drew from his 
vest pocket the white paper which he had 
found in the attic and brooded over it. He 
had learned every line of the thing, and yet 
after each disappointment he returned to 
the studying of it in the hope of discover- 
ing a hidden clew. 

A rough pencil sketch showed the out- 
line of a conventional slab topped by some 
kind of small figure. The crude drawing, 
somewhat rubbed, might have been in- 
tended to represent an urn, or a reclining 
lamb. 

Mr. Montgomery was inclined to con- 
sider it an urn; but since it might have 
been something else, and he was in search 
of the original subject of the drawing, it 
was advisable for him to inspect every 
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small stone topped by a carved ornament 
until he should come upon one significantly 
inscribed: 
Narcissus, Hylas, pagan boys 
Drawn to a watery grave by beauty, 


But Edward rich in Christian joys 
Perished pursuing duty. 


Frowning and newly disappointed, he 
would tuck the paper away. If his fellow 
prisoner’s single fit of communicativeness 
had lasted only a few minutes longer! 

He could hear the man’s nearly inaudi- 
ble whisper: “The top unscrews. She 
dropped it in there talking to herself and 
looking around to see if any one was watch- 
ing. She ain’t right in her mind, and may- 
be has forgotten all about it. I’m the only 
one who knows. 

“When I git out, I’m going after it. 
It’s all wrote down on a paper, and the 
paper’s in the window casing in that attic. 
If I need more money for my lawyers to 
git me out of here, I’ll tell you how to find 
the stuff for me.” But lawyers had not 
found any way to get him out. And his 
confidant was not above a private treasure 
hunt without permission. 

Montgomery came to the conclusion 
that he would have to risk an attempt to 
get definite information, if that was pos- 
sible. Accordingly, one evening he arrived 
late for dinner, though not too late. 


III 


THE last lingerers were finishing as he 
entered the long screened veranda which 
served as summer dining room. At his 
chair he halted with deprecatory glance to- 
ward the table close to the pantry at which 
the two sisters had just seated themselves. 

“I’m sorry to be behind time,” he said. 
“ve had such an interesting afternoon 
that it just slipped away.” 

As Belle, tired but cheerful, rose to bring 
his dinner, he pushed back his chair, ap- 
proached Margaret. “I wonder if I 
couldn’t sit here with you two. It’s a nui- 
sance for Belle to have to carry everything 
across this big room just for me. Perhaps 
I can wait on you for a change.” 

Margaret smiled, a little consciously. 
“Of course, if you care to join us, Mr. 
Montgomery, sit right down.” 

“ Well, what did you find to-day?” asked 
Belle, pleased to observe on her return that 
they were to have his company at table. 

Mr. Montgomery affably responded by 
taking out his little notebook from which 
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he read epitaphs, curious, pathetic, amus- 
ing, chiefly taken from an old newspaper 
article, with now and then a series of names 
and dates interesting as Long Island data. 

“T met another fan on this subject to- 
day,” he said, “ and we had a great time 
comparing notes. He said I’d missed the 
most interesting spot of all, and wouldn’t 
tell where it was. 

“‘ He did tell me some of the inscriptions 
he found there. One was—let me see—”’ 
He rolled his eyes as though trying to see 
into a fickle memory. “‘ Edward’— No. 
‘Pagan boys’— That’s it! I remember.” 
And he recited: 

“ Narcissus, Hylas, pagan boys 
Drawn to a watery grave by beauty, 
But Edward rich in Christian joys 
Perished pursuing duty.” 

Simultaneously Margaret and Belle put 
down the forks and knives which they had 
been busily wielding. ‘“ Why, he must 


have been over on Mandible Island!” the 
older girl exclaimed. 

And Mr. Montgomery nearly choked on 
the morsel which he had delicately con- 
veyed to his mouth. Even as he coughed 
he looked reproachfully upon Belle. “ You 


never mentioned a cemetery over there,” 
he said as soon as he was able. 

“Tt didn’t occur to me,” Belle replied 
innocently, renewing attack upon her plate- 
ful. ‘It was a little place belonging to 
the Mandible family. Anyway, it isn’t 
there any more. This spring they finished 
the new mausoleum—you ought to see it! 
—all white marble and a real gold roof. 

“ When the trees are bare you get a good 
view of it from upstairs. They’ve moved 
everybody into it, and they say there’s 
room for generations to come.” 

Mr. Montgomery could not trust himself 
to speak. He sipped water. Presently he 
inquired rather feebly: “‘ Do you suppose 
they have actually done away with all the 
old headstones?” 

“Sure they have,” said Belle. ‘Oh, 
they may have piled them up somewhere 
for all I know. But in the mausoleum they 
have bronze tablets.” 

“You describe all this quite accurately 
for a person who never goes to Mandible 
Island,” he remarked dryly. 

“The workmen are always bringing tales 
to the village,” was her light answer. 

“IT remember that inscription you quot- 
ed,” Margaret said. “It made a great im- 
pression upon me when I was a child. The 
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top of the stone was carved to look like 
the jewel box that was lost. There’s quite 
a story about it. Edward and Miss Phoebe 
were boy and girl sweethearts. 

“On her sixteenth birthday her father 
brought her a string of pearls in a beautiful 
box. He had gone to New York the day 
before on his own sailing vessel—this was 
before the railroad on Long Island—and 
the family had come down to the dock to 
welcome him home. 

“He handed Miss Phoebe the box, and 
when she opened it, in her excitement, she 
let the string of pearls drop into the water. 
Edward dived after it. I suppose he was 
excited, too, and not careful as usual—any- 
way, he struck his head on the bottom or 
against the piling. 

“ By the time they got him up he was 
drowned, with the pearls in his hand. She 
lost her senses and never quite got them 
back. And now she’s an old, old woman.” 
With a sigh Margaret pushed away her 
plate and reached for cherry pie. 

“No. No pie,” said Mr. Montgomery. 
“Thanks. I'll go out for a breath of air. 
That’s an interesting story. I never saw a 
private mausoleum. It must be a wonder.” 
He fled to his room, where he actually tore 
his hair. 

Next morning he borrowed the Kinneys’ 
rowboat. “I’m going to row around the 
island and get a glimpse of that golden 
dome you were talking about,” he told the 
girls when they came into his room on their 
morning round of housework. ‘ Where 
would you suggest the most likely view?” 

Margaret, seeing that Belle had paused, 
proceeded silently and swiftly to put the 
room to rights. 

“Td go round the point,” said Belle, 
walking to the window. “Over there. 
There’s a little beach and open space where 
you can get a good view. We used to swim 
across and rest there and swim back. It’s 
about three-quarters of a mile at high tide.” 

“Long time since we’ve done that,” 
Margaret put in. “Better not loiter 
around too near. A man with a shotgun 
patrols the whole shore.” 

“The seas belong to the United States 
government,” he informed her. ‘“ No one 
can prevent my rowing a boat as near shore 
as low tide mark. Belle, I got this box of 
candy for you yesterday.” 

Belle accepted it, smiling, and with 
bright eyes. 

“Some peculiar water rights have been 
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granted on Long Island,” Margaret said 
patiently. “ Don’t forget I warned you. 
Belle, you can bring the fresh towels.” 

Their boarder went out. “I wish he’d 
stay away from there,” Margaret re- 
marked. ‘“ The last thing I want is for 
any one in this house to get mixed up in 
any more difficulties with the Mandibles 
in any way. He strikes me as being queer 
sometimes. I don’t believe I like him as 
well as I did.” 

He did not return for luncheon; that was 
not extraordinary. However, when he 
failed to put in an appearance for the eve- 
ning meal, Margaret’s expression became 
worried, and Belle, on one excuse or an- 
other, made many anxious trips to the 
front veranda. 

After dinner the sisters, too depressed 
to join their guests, sat together in a sag- 
ging hammock under a linden tree, their 
eyes uneasily searching the sweep of water 
before them. 

“Do you suppose anything can have 
happened to him?” Belle finally voiced 
their mutual apprehension. ‘“ Do you 
think they would really shoot a person? 
They never did, did they?” 

“T don’t believe they’d go as far as 
that,” Margaret began; and suddenly ex- 
claimed: “‘ Isn’t that a boat? A man alone 
in a boat?” 

The last rays of the setting sun painted 
a path of crimson across the leaden water. 
Full into that glow a dark strip slid, pro- 
pelled by two thin strips, then past it into 
low visibility again. After a time came the 
soft sound of dipping oars, and then in the 
darkness footsteps on the dock. 

Margaret sank back in relief as a figure 
emerged from the boathouse and came up 
the lawn. As it was passing them, Belle 
called out nervously: “ Mr. Montgomery! 
You gave us a scare! Are you hungry? 
Maybe I can get you something. You’ve 
missed dinner.” 

He peered into the direction from which 
the voice came, and turned toward it jaun- 
tily. ‘I’ve had my dinner—thanks very 
much. Had the pleasure of dining with 
Miss Phoebe.” 

In stunned silence the girls received the 
announcement. He leaned against the lin- 
den tree, enjoying the effect of his words. 
Then he added indifferently: “She’s a de- 
lightful old lady. Your timidity is all that 
stands in the way of friendship.” 

When she had recovered herself, Marga- 
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ret asked him bluntly: “ How did you do 
it?” 

He answered as though carefully choos- 
ing his words. “There was nothing to do. 
Of course I had your warning in mind; and 
when I saw a man walking along the shore, 
I remained at some distance, fishing. 

“‘ When he had gone on, I rowed toward 
the little beach you mentioned. I saw a 
little old lady dressed in white coming 
through the woods. She jumped when she 
caught sight of me, just stood staring like 
one of those pop-eyed character dolls. I 
bowed and asked permission to land. 

““* Who are you?’ says the old lady. I 
told her I was writing a book and wanted 
to use a photograph of the stone in memory 
of Edward. ‘ That’s doing right,’ says she. 
‘T’ve told them that stone is worth more 
than all the bronze tablets in their mau- 
soleum; but what do they know?’ She 
invited me right up to her house.” 

“Did you get the photograph?” Belle 
inquired respectfully. 

“Not to-day. They destroyed all the 
old markers except this one which Miss 
Pheebe is sentimental about. It’s in the 
mausoleum near the east window. To- 
morrow she will show it to me, and we'll 
try to take a picture in the morning sun.” 

“ Oh, I wish I could go with you!” Belle 
exclaimed. 

“T wish you could,” he replied; “ but 
she might not like that. She has come out 
of her reserve a good deal in receiving me.” 

Margaret spoke. “I thought you said 
she was delightful, and only our own ti- 
midity stood in the way of friendship.” 

“One at a time!” His voice betrayed 
annoyance. “ The least tactlessness and I 
might not get the photo. Wait till I get 
what I’m after—please!” 


IV 


NExT morning the sisters busy at house- 
work watched him departing in the row- 
boat. “I wish he had taken me along,” 
Belle sighed, swinging a feather duster. 
“Td certainly like to see the inside of that 
mausoleum. I wouldn’t be in the way.” 

“T don’t believe she’d really mind at 
all,” said Margaret, turning off the old 
vacuum cleaner for a moment so that she 
could hear herself speak. “If she would 
welcome a total stranger like him, why 
would she object to his bringing one of an 
old resident family like ours? 

“He is the one who doesn’t want us 
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around. For my own part I wouldn’t go 
near the place without an invitation.” She 
switched the cleaner into operation again, 
and hardly heard Belle’s murmured re- 
sponse: “ I would.” 

The morning was sultry, and staying in- 
doors to work while their boarders were en- 
joying the beach was especially trying to 
the girls. 

The younger could not restrain some 
gentle lamentations which her kind-hearted 
sister listened to sympathetically. ‘‘ May- 
be we could manage to let you have a dip 
before lunch, Belle,” she said. ‘ We might 
let the dusting go to-day. Il set your 
tables for you. You run and get into your 
bathing suit. But hurry!” 

With a squeal of joy Belle hugged Mar- 
garet, and ran. Margaret, working briskly, 
put the dining room in readiness, even to 
the extent of cutting a fresh rose for Mr. 
Montgomery’s table. She no longer both- 
ered with a rose for her bureau. 

Then, just before noon, she went out to 
call Belle before sounding the gong to bring 
in the guests. But no Belle was in sight. 


The boarders scrambling into their clothes 
in the dressing rooms, recalled that she had 


said she was going out into the channel for 
a real swim. And then Margaret, scanning 
the distance, saw Belle’s head bobbing 
above the water halfway across the inlet, 
her arms going like a pair of propellers, 
and a trail left by her feet like the wake of 
a small boat. 

Thoroughly exasperated, she stood and 
looked. Her first consideration was only 
that the girl had taken unfair advantage 
of the liberty offered her; but underlying 
this and gradually absorbing it was an ex- 
treme regret that she had set out on this 
expedition alone, for it was perfectly obvi- 
ous that Belle was heading for the island. 

Mandible Island was not a friendly 
place. Every one knew Miss Phoebe was 
a little off. Mr. Montgomery one really 
did not know at all. The big sister was ill 
at ease. 

Suddenly she wheeled toward one of the 
dressing rooms. “ By golly! The board- 
ers will wait for their lunch to-day, or help 
themselves!” 

In three minutes she was out of her 
clothes and into her bathing suit. She 
made a running dive from the dock, and 
set out with long, powerful, rhythmical 
strokes. Margaret had no hope of over- 
taking Belle in the water, though gaining 
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upon her steadily. She saw her sister wade 
out upon the opposite shore, waved to her 
vainly, saw her disappear among the trees. 

By the time Margaret got across, the re- 
lentless pace she had set for herself had 
tired her. She was compelled to rest a few 
moments. No one appeared to question 
her presence there, and she wondered mild- 
ly about the duties of the much-heralded 
patrol. Then she arose, smoothed back her 
dripping hair. 

Glimmering through trees the famous 
golden dome seemed to beckon. That had 
almost surely been Belle’s objective. She 
set off toward it, her bare feet soundless 
as an Indian’s. 

She came to a clearing, and there, in the 
center of a velvet green stood the sculp- 
tured marble building surrounded by ever- 
green shrubs in varying shades and texture 
of foliage. Between panels of marble were 
tall narrow windows, scarcely more than 
slits, of pale translucent glass. 

With a twinge of disappointment she 
saw that the beautiful door of wrought 
bronze was closed. She had missed her 
sister! Vaguely desiring a glimpse of the 
interior, now that she had come so close, 
Margaret walked forward and stood on tip- 
toes to look in through the nearest window. 
Only a tall person could accomplish this, 
but Margaret was tall. 

At what she saw in that strange interior 
her eyes grew unnaturally large, and her 
face white, yet she continued to gaze with- 
out uttering a sound, without flinching. 
There were people in that place. 

An old woman crouched in a corner, sob- 
bing and twisting, with hands bound be- 
hind her back, and her mouth gagged by a 
knotted cloth. In the pale light of an op- 
posite window stood Montgomery, working 
at the carved toppiece of an old headstone. 

Margaret saw him wrenching at the rep- 
resentation of the jewel box until it sud- 
denly gave before her astounded eyes. With 
a visible shudder of excitement he drew 
something out of the small opening. 

The old lady writhed furiously, choking. 
He turned and smiled upon her, showing 
even teeth and dimples in his pale cheeks, 
dangled the thing before her, a necklace, 
lustrous, iridescent, held it up in the sun- 
light for a few seconds, exulting. In- 
tuitively Margaret knew that he held the 
pearls of tragedy—the gift in the old wom- 
an’s girlhood. 7 

Her tiptoes gave way. She leaned heavi- 
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ly against the wall. Where was Belle? 
Her instant reacting impulse was, not to 
rescue Miss Phoebe, nor to demand her 
sister, but to prevent the escape of this 
man. The rowboat was his only means. 
It had not been lying on that sandy bit of 
shore—one should look for it, then, around 
the bend! 

She ran madly, scratching and cutting 
her feet on sharp twigs and stones, while 
small branches stung like lashes across her 
bare arms and thighs. As she rounded the 
bend, she saw the old rowboat on the 
muddy bank partly concealed by over- 
hanging willows. 

Under the willows she scrambled. The 
muddy ooze came up between her toes, and 
rootlets seemed trying to trip her. Once 
she lost her footing and slid almost into the 
boat. She recovered herself, gripped the 
bow of the boat, braced her back against 
the trunk of the willow, and pushed. The 
boat moved a few inches, but no more, in 
spite of her valiant efforts. 

Panting, she went down upon her knees, 
put her shoulders to the bow, and succeed- 
ed in lifting enough to turn it. Then she 


stepped into the water, pulling the boat 


after her. She swam then until she had 
driven it well from shore, when she turned 
back. Now to find Belle! 

What was that at the water’s edge, close 
to the willow? No wonder the boat had 
been hard to dislodge, with that behind or 
underneath! She swam very slowly, her 
gaze concentrated on that long, dark, near- 
ly submerged object. She reached the 
shallows and walked on, compelled by a 
half formed dread. There, face down, lay 
a human being. No. Not Belle. 

Margaret was strong. She lifted the 
body of the drowned man, though she 
trembled. With a splash the shotgun 
which had been in his hand fell, and she 
let it lie. The absence of the guard was no 
longer a mystery. 

As she struggled into the open with her 
burden, Montgomery, coming rapidly 
around the bend, nearly ran into her. He 
started. His face went livid. Auto- 
matically his right hand slipped into his 
coat pocket. ‘“ What are you doing? What 
have you got there?” 

Margaret, who had not missed that sig- 
nificant gesture, betrayed no surprise at 
his consternation. “Oh! Help me!” she 
implored. ‘I was looking for Belle—-I 
found this poor man, drowned! I’m afraid 
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she may be drowned, too! We were swim- 
ming over, and I lost her!” 

He stared. “Terrible! Il take the 
boat and hunt for her! I—” He made 
a sudden noise as if strangling. “ Hey! 
Look where the boat has gone! Marga- 
ret!” 

“Never mind the boat. 
after it. Run and get help!” 

He wavered like a man trying to go in 
several directions at once. His fingers 
worked. His eyes shot swift glances of 
suspicion, of bravado. ‘“ Let me handle— 
that poor fellow,” he said jerkily. ‘“ Get 
the boat, quick, so we can look for Belle!” 

Together they carried the body to a 
clear space. ‘‘ Oh, his head is bleeding!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes.” He gazed down with re- 
pugnance at the object upon the grass. 
“He must have slipped there—struck his 
head—stunned when he fell in the water— 
Margaret, get that boat! Your sister! 
Belle!” 

She ran toward the water. “I know she 
was near shore when I lost sight of her. 
I'd only lose time going for the boat.” She 
ran into the water. 

As she dived repeatedly, he went up and 
down the bit of beach, unable to keep still, 
urging her to bring back the boat before 
it should drift too far. ‘I can row while 
you swim. There'll be two of us looking! 
You must let me help, Margaret!” 

“‘ Get help from one of the houses!” she 
called, coming up for breath. ‘ Perhaps 
they can do something for—him. Try the 
caretaker’s cottage.” 

“‘ He’s past all that!” Montgomery cried 
frantically. ‘ Get the boat! You’re wast- 
ing precious time!” 

“Tm not going after that boat until I 
have Belle to put into it, dead or alive.” 

To the finality of that his lips moved in 
soundless cursing. ‘“‘ You’re wasting time. 
You don’t know that she didn’t come on 
shore. She may be in the woods.” 

Without answering, Margaret disap- 
peared beneath the surface once more. 
When she rose, she saw him hastening 
away, and watched him. “Yes. Go, get 
her,” she murmured grimly. ‘“ You know 
where she is.” 

She came out of the water, went over 
to the dead man. With pitying touch she 
arranged the clothing, the limbs. She 
looked intently at the wound on the side 
of the head, now clotted with blood, and 
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icy chills followed one another down her 
spine. 

“You never got that by falling,” she 
whispered. “You were struck a terrible 
blow.” Her knees were shaking, and she 
sat down upon the ground. Not a doubt 
remained of the viciousness of the man she 
had to deal with, and she saw no likelihood 
of any one coming to her aid in time; she 
could only match her craft against Mont- 
gomery’s. 

The island was almost incredibly quiet. 
From the two big, silent houses nobody 
came or went. A few young lambs with 
their mother ewes on a green slope not far 
away uttered occasional infantile bleats. In 
a field farther distant one man, riding a 
horse-drawn mowing machine, cut hay. 

In the midst of this pastoral peace she 
seemed to be living a nightmare alone, a 
murdered man beside her, a tortured old 
woman back under that glimmering dome, 
her sister—- “If he has harmed Belle,” 
said the gentle Margaret to herself, “ I will 
drown him like a rat.” 

At a crackling among the bushes she 
started. Her hand involuntarily went to 
her heart as she saw Belle staggering for- 
ward, Montgomery obviously pushing her. 
Margaret sprang to her feet, ran and 
caught the girl in her arms. 

Belle shivered, burying her face on Mar- 
garet’s shoulder. “Oh, sister! Sister! If 
you hadn’t come!” 

“Tf I hadn’t come!” Montgomery cor- 
rected with uneasy facetiousness. ‘“ Your 
sister insisted upon looking for you at the 
bottom of the sea. Lucky I remembered 
what you said about wanting to see the 
mausoleum! 

“ This little girl went prowling around 
and locked herself in. Got hurt, too. She 
needs to get home and see the doctor.” He 
tried to drag her away. 

Belle clung to her sister desperately; 
and Margaret, keeping close beside her, 
shielded the overwrought girl from discov- 
ery of the dead man, while letting Mont- 
gomery hurry them to‘the water’s edge. 

“ Wait right here, Belle,” she said. “ Ill 
have to get the boat—you see where it has 
drifted.” 

“T’ll go with you!” Belle would have 
plunged in, but Montgomery held her fast 
by one arm. 

“You stay with me, little sister,” he 
said, with the pleasantest of smiles, at the 
same time pressing his thumb above her 
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elbow in a way to cause her excruciating 
pain. “I'll take care of you. You're in 
no condition to swim—you hurt your head, 
you know.” His eyes dwelt upon her 
meaningly. 

With a sick expression Belle stood still, 
the muscles of her face working. Her free 
hand went to her head, as though the men- 
tion of her hurt had started fresh pain. 
Margaret’s eyes followed the movement, 
and between the thick locks parted by the 
girl’s fingers she saw a discolored patch of 
matted hair. 

V 


“SAVE your strength, Belle,” she said 
quietly, managing to repress the wrath that 
rose and would have choked her. “ I’ll have 
the boat in a few seconds. I’ll not be out 
of your sight at all.” 

Belle, with her heart in her mouth, 
watched her sister cutting through the 
water. She said to Montgomery: “ Let go 
my arm. I’m not going to run away.” 

“Don’t be peevish, little girl,” he re- 
plied. ‘ Remember, I’m the good friend 
who came to your rescue. It would be 
very dangerous just now for you to for- 
get.” 

“You!” Belle, nearly hysterical with 
rage and scorn, tried vainly to jerk away. 
* You would have brained me if I hadn’t 
dodged, and would ’a’ left me tied up to 
Starve to death! When are you going to 
let Miss Phoebe out?” 

“ Not for a long time.” 

“ She’ll die.” 

“She is old. Her time has come.” 

“Tl tell Margaret—she’ll get Miss 
Pheebe!” 

He renewed the pressure upon the spot 
in her arm until she wilted. ‘ You’re not 
the only one in danger. If you don’t want 
the same thing to happen to your sister 
that happened to the man who got in my 
way here, keep your mouth shut. There’s 
a dead man behind you. Look!” 

Belle looked. When Margaret came 
with the boat, horror was so vivid in the 
girl’s face that the big sister did not trust 
herself to glance toward Montgomery. She 
who had no practice in the arts of conceal- 
ment had intentions to conceal. 

“Sit in the stern, Belle, where you can 
brace your back.” 

“T’ll_ row,” Montgomery volunteered 
glibly. 

“ Nobody rows this boat but me, when 
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I’m in it,” said Margaret, “ especially 
when there’s three of us. She a tippy thing, 
and I know her ways. You sit in the bow.” 

Montgomery, reflecting that the woman 
was in possession of the oars, reluctantly 
did as he was bid. Margaret sat with her 
back to him. He kept a steady warning 
gaze upon Belle. 

They made good progress for most of the 
distance. Then Margaret casually rested 
the oars. 

“ Tired?” he inquired nervously. 

“The sun is hot. I'll be all right in a 
minute.” 

“You should have let me row. You’d 
overexerted yourself before we _ started. 
Now we're losing time.” 

“ That isn’t very important, is it?” she 
asked calmly. “Or are you so anxious to 
get that film developed? Will it spoil?” 

He took out a handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead. “‘ Of course, the sooner that’s 
done, the better. It’s your sister I’m worry- 
ing about. The minute we get over, I shall 
hop my car and go for a doctor.” 

“And never come back,” thought Mar- 
garet. What she said was: “ You didn’t 


tell me how you hurt yourself, Belle.” 


Belle forced a smile. “Oh, just a little 
cut on the head. It doesn’t hurt.much any 
more. I—I must have bumped into some- 
thing while I was running around in the 
mausoleum—I wanted to see every- 
thing—” 

“ There’s a series of angles,” Montgom- 
ery put in, “ peculiar interior. I ran into a 
sharp corner myself.” 

“What a lot of head-bumping for one 
morning!” Margaret exclaimed, still letting 
the boat drift. ‘I suppose it might be 
best for you to go right for the doctor 
while I telephone the Mandible house 
about—” 

“Miss Phoebe?” The cry escaped Belle. 
And the next moment she was only await- 
ing doom, for the glare in Montgomery’s 
eyes and the downward curving smile on 
his lips as he bent forward prepared her. 

“ Why, no,” Margaret went on. “ Why 
bother Miss Phoebe? I'll call the care- 
taker and advise him to attend to—some 
one we noticed on the beach.” 

Belle breathed again. Montgomery had 
relaxed. ‘ Well, can’t we get on?” he 
asked in exasperation. “ It’s not much far- 
ther, Margaret.” 

With apparent willingness she began to 
tow, but after a few strokes she stopped 
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again, one hand over her heart. “I’m all 
in,” she said. “ You'll have to row.” 

There was a moment of tense silence. 
“This is a nice place to change seats,” he 
said, beginning to creep toward the center. 

“Careful!” Margaret cautioned him, 
herself sliding to one end of the seat. Then, 
just as he balanced himself gingerly above 
the seat, she threw her whole weight to one 
side. In that instant they were all in the 
water. Montgomery had only time for one 
startled yell before he went down for the 
first time. 

“‘ Honey, can you swim to shore?” Mar- 
garet was asking her sister. “I’m right 
with you.” 

“You did it on purpose, didn’t you?” 
Belle gasped. ‘Oh, sister, he’s a wicked 
man. He killed a man—he said so. He 
left Miss Phoebe to die! Are you — are 
we going to leave him to drown? Ought 
we to do that?” 

“T know all about him, dear. Save your 
breath. Here, rest on this oar while I tend 
to him.” 

When he came up for the second time, 
Margaret was near by, her arms on the 
overturned boat. She caught him by the 
back of the collar, pushed him against the 
boat, at the same time neatly stripping him 
of his water-soaked coat. 

“Climb up!” she commanded. And get- 
ting out of the way of his possible grasp, 
she held the boat until, sputtering and 
coughing, he was astride. ‘“ Now you hang 
on,” she told him, “ and you'll be perfectly 
safe in this still water until I’m able to get 
a rescue party out for you. Sit tight and 
keep still.” 

Wildly he begged her not to desert him. 

“T’ve got to stay by Belle,” she said. 
“You said yourself she’s in no condition 
to swim—and now, owing to your clumsi- 
ness, she has to.” 

“ll give you a hundred dollars to tow 
the boat with you! Have Belle hang on, 
too. It will be safer!” She was already 
swimming away. “A hundred dollars!” 
he shrieked. “ Don’t leave me here! I’m 
slipping! Margaret!” 

“Hang on!” she shouted sternly. “ I'll 
have a motor boat out for you.” And then 
she reached her sister, placed the girl’s 
right hand upon her shoulder for support, 
and together they pulled for shore, heedless 
of his cries. 

Half an hour later, though it seemed to 
the man he had been adrift all afternoon, 
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Margaret stepped to the edge of the dock, 
in her hand the megaphone sometimes used 
to summon boarders from the water. A 
knot of curious agitated people straggled 
after her. 

“ Hello, there!” she called. The man 
on the boat waved a hand, quickly return- 
ing it to the job of clinging to his perch. 
“A motor boat will be out for you in a 
few minutes!” ‘They saw him nod hope- 


fully. 
“They’ve found Miss Phoebe; she’s 


coming around.” The figure stiffened, an- 
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swered something inaudible at the distance. 
“I’m glad to say it’s a police boat coming 
for you, from Port Jefferson!” The figure 
swayed, slipped, regained its position, 
turned its head away. 

Already a rapid put-put-put-put was 
sounding in the inlet. Slowly Montgomery 
put his right hand inside his shirt, with- 
drew something, looked long upon it as 
though loath to let it go, then dropped it 
into the Sound. 

“Poor Miss Phoebe!” Margaret mur- 
mured. “ Her pearls.” 





THANKSGIVIN’ ON THE RANCH 


THERE'S a happy, joyful feelin’ 
Here upon the ol’ ranch place; 
Ev’ry ’puncher is revealin’ 
A broad smile upon his face! 
There are odors tantalizin’ 
On the frosty atmosphere, 
An’ we can’t help realizin’ 
That once more Thanksgivin’s here! 


In the cookhouse there’s a flurry, 
An’ a clatter an’ a clink; 
Chang, the cook, is in a hurry— 
An’ he’s shore some busy chink! 
The ol’ cook-stove’s fairly glowin’, 
Eatin’ up the wood galore, 
An’ the sweet smells, they keep flowin’ 
To us ’punchers out the door! 


There’s a smell o’ turkey bakin’, 
In a spicy, gravy lake, 

An’ o’ mince pie in the makin’, 
An’ the sweet perfume o’ cake! 

There are apples, ripe an’ meller; 
Jars o’ jellies an’ preserves, 

An’ some pumpkins, fat an’ yeller, 
Fairly bulgin’ out with curves! 


We can hear the ol’ range roarin’; 
Sniff the turkey gittin’ brown, 
An’ our appetites are soarin’, 
Till we scarce can hold ’em down! 
Starvin’? Yep, we’re pretty near it— 
Waitin’ fer the dinner-bell, 
An’ the minute that we hear it, 
We will greet it with a yell! 


An’ the “ ol’ gang” will commingle 
*Round the groanin’ ranch house board; 
Pulses purrin’—blood atingle, 
An’ we'll eat till we are “ floored ”! 
There he comes—ol’ Chang, the sinner, 
With the bell gripped in his hand! 
So long, pard—we’re off to dinner, 
Givin’ thanks to beat the band! 


James Edward Hungerford 








Todd’s Elevated Romance 


A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF COLUMBUS AVENUE IS BEWITCHED BY 
A VISION OF LOVELINESS, BUT FINDS REASON FOR A 
SPEEDY TRANSFER OF HIS AFFECTIONS 


By Carl 


OME men are born Don Juans. It’s 

a gift. Women seem to gravitate to- 

ward them as naturally as Newton’s 

apple toward the hard earth, and to bounce 

off, somewhat bruised, as no doubt the his- 
toric apple also did. 

Todd was born a hardware clerk. He 
was no Don Juan. He worked in Snitz- 
ler’s hardware store on Columbus Avenue, 
in the Nineties, for which he received 
twenty-four dollars a week, and he slept 
in a third-floor back room in that same 
thoroughfare, in spite of the noisy elevated 
railroad. 

The five finger nails of his right hand 
were saw-edged, not because he bit them, 
but from digging into bins for nails of va- 
rious sizes. He worked eleven hours a day 
and slept eight. An hour was consumed 
in bolting three meals. The remaining four 
he divided impartially between the movies 
of upper Broadway, his radio, and the 
“true confession ” magazines. He was just 
about as charming and intelligent as the 
rest of the five million of Manhattan’s 
seven who do these same things. 

Furthermore, he possessed a deep bass 
voice, which he tested from time to time 
in the community bathroom with the first 
few bars of the “ Volga Boat Song.” He 
was a charter member of the West Side 
Hardware Store Employees Association. 
He wanted to get married, but didn’t know 
how to go about it. He patronized public 
dance halls with the vague idea of learning 
how, but developed only a genius for pick- 
ing wallflowers, 

Considering that he was romantic and 
knew what he wanted, this was remarkable. 
While the music played, he would stand 
and look wistfully at the pretty girls who 
floated by him with their sleek-haired 
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swains. He would single out one who suit- 
ed his fastidious taste, and when the music 
stopped he would follow her — with his 
eyes—to her seat, trying to screw up cour- 
age to go over and ask her for a dance. 
He would button up his coat and edge a 
little closer through the crowd. 

Then, chancing to look in a mirror, he 
would catch sight of his own unruly hair 
and strictly utilitarian features. At once 
he would be engulfed by an inferiority com- 
plex, and, to cover up his panic, he would 
ask the nearest wallflower instead. 

Sometimes he thought he saw a look of 
scorn in the eyes of the unasked siren, 
which immediately transferred itself to his 
prominent ears in waves of passionate pink. 
He always comforted himself with the 
thought that the siren probably wore no 
corsets and was a poor cook—which showed 
that he had very definite standards of femi- 
nine virtue. 

Thoughts like these, however, were mere- 
ly a sort of mental smoke screen to square 
himself with himself for his timidity. As 
a matter of fact, he was a hopeless roman- 
tic, and, like all romantics, an ardent devo- 
tee of beauty. He would have forgiven the 
woman of his choice for such minor faults 
as culinary delinquency or fratricide so 
long as she was, and remained beautiful. 
In this he did not differ greatly from the 
rest of the sex whose traditional right it is 
to sit on juries and the family pocketbook. 

The psychoanalysts tell us that repressed 
emotions fill jails, insane asylums, walk-up 
tenements, and early graves. Todd’s re- 
pressed emotions took singular forms. They 
made him an irrepressible adventurer in 
the spirit. 

He would lie on his cot at night and 
plan vast campaigns of conquest, in which 
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dark-haired ladies with temperaments of 
ice melted in his arms under his masterful 
and passionate wooing. On Sundays he 
would haunt Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and 
the chaster realms of Park Avenue and 
Riverside Drive, looking for the face of his 
beloved in the crowds. In the evening, 
footsore and weary, he would wind up the 
passionate quest with a cup of coffee and 
buttered toast at a Childs restaurant. Then 
he would walk home and try to get Omaha, 
Nebraska, on the air. 

One morning, after a hot August night, 
Todd awoke and found himself regarding 
life as through a glass darkly. His tongue 
tasted fuzzy. He was not sure whether he 
had swallowed a tannery or a glue factory. 
While he dressed, he contemplated the back 
yard below him with a sour and bilious 
eye. In the lurid August dawn he dragged 
himself to work with leaden feet. 

By evening he was feeling ill enough to 
see a doctor, which he did. 

“Tt’s your kidneys,” the M. D. said, 
“and a little touch of biliousness. A 
tonic ’ll fix you up.” He winked. “ Here’s 
your prescription. Five dollars, please.” 

Todd had it filled at the corner drug 
store. He took his first dose, a wineglass- 
ful. Some ten minutes later the clouds of 
gloom began to disperse. Those that re- 
mained assumed a pleasant silver lining. 
He glanced at the label on the bottle. 

“A wineglassful three times a day be- 
fore meals, or as often as necessary,” he 
read. 

The latitude of the directions cheered 
him. He took another dose, and decided 
upon a trip to Coney Island. Then he took 
a third one, and compromised with a cool 
ride on the elevated railroad. 

He happened to board a Sixth Avenue 
train. As it moved down Columbus Ave- 
nue, eastward on Fifty-Third Street, and 
southward on Sixth Avenue, he sat by an 
open window and let the breeze fan his 
fevered cheek. At Herald Square he felt 
quite chipper, and by the time the train 
turned eastward again, at the lower end of 
Sixth Avenue, he was ready for any adven- 
ture that might present itself. 

An adventure presented itself almost at 
once. They had just passed the Bleecker 
Street stop when Todd saw, in a window of 
a building opposite, the loveliest face in 
the world. The train moving slowly, he 
had ample time to note the loveliness of 
the face in detail—the wide forehead, the 
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Grecian nose, the rosebud mouth, the deli- 
cate oval of the chin, and the dark eyes 
that regarded him—sorrowfully, he im- 
agined—from behind a rather grimy cur- 
tain. 

Todd dropped his own eyes and blushed. 
He drew a deep breath. At the next sta- 
tion he got out and took an uptown train 
back. The train moved past the window 
at high speed. . The girl was still there, but 
he caught only a fleeting glimpse of her 
unparalleled loveliness. He saw that her 
right hand was raised, as if in supplication; 
then the gathering dusk swallowed her up. 


II 


ONcE more Todd got out at the next 
stop. When he went past the window for 
the third time, on a southbound train, he 
found that the shade had been pulled down. 
He dropped back in his seat and rode on 
to the Battery. 

He found a bench in the park overlook- 
ing the harbor, from which he regarded 
Bartholdi’s ‘“ Lady with the Torch” with 
eyes slightly blurred by his steadily mount- 
ing fever and by his poignant desire to fold 
the lovely lady of the elevated railroad in 
his arms. 

It suddenly occurred to him, as he re- 
membered the hand raised in a gesture of 
supplication, that she might be in distress. 
A score of sinister possibilities flashed 
through his brain. He had heard of lovely 
girls being held prisoners by beetle-browed 
villains. He had heard about country 
maidens being snared into vile dens. 

He felt sure that she was a country 
maiden. So perfect a complexion could 
not be purchased at a drug store. It went 
with nodding daisies and modest violets. 
Meadows lush with fresh grasses and purl- 
ing brooks had lain reflected in the depths 
of her eyes. 

Todd bristled. All the chivalry of his 
adventuresome spirit rushed to the fore. 
The spur of knight-errantry pricked him 
into action. 

He rose and climbed the stairs of the 
elevated terminal with a martial tread. He 
boarded the train like a crusader; but when 
he alighted at the Bleecker Street station, 
and saw a policeman twirling his night stick 
in the shadow of the elevated, he cooled 
down somewhat and decided upon strategy. 

He sauntered down the street and read 
the number over the door of the building 
where he had seen the lovely vision. The 
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shade of the window was still drawn. He 
stood for some time in uncertainty; then 
he walked across the street, turned into the 
corner drug store, and ordered a lime phos- 
phate. 

He was the only person in the store, and 
the proprietor, a small, owlish man with 
thick-lensed eyeglasses, seemed inclined to 
talk. After introductory remarks anent 
the extreme heat, Todd made inquiries 
about an aunt named Sarah Oglethorpe, 
who he thought lived in the neighborhood. 

“Unusual name,” said the proprietor. 
“T don’t know her.” 

From his pocket Todd pulled a slip of 
paper, from which he read aloud the street 
number. He had jotted it down before 
turning away from the door. 

“This was the address given me, but 
when I rang the bell I was told that no 
one by that name lived there,” he said. 

The proprietor shook his head. 

“ That’s Mrs. Bascom’s place,” he said. 
‘She runs a boarding house for men.” 

Todd seemed to be considering. 

“ Bascom, Bascom!” he repeated. 
wonder if she’s from Philadelphia?” 

“T don’t think so. Her niece from In- 
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diana has been visiting her since spring. 
She’s a dressmaker—mighty pretty girl.” 
“Oh, I see!” observed Todd. 
The situation seemed discouragingly re- 


spectable. Still, there was that beautiful 
girl living alone with an old woman in a 
house full of men. Todd shuddered. He 
knew, or thought he knew, what sort of 
men constitute the patrons of boarding 
houses in that part of the metropolis. Prob- 
ably they were coarse fellows who handled 
freight on the docks and swore. Clearly, 
something ought to be done. 

He bade the drug store proprietor good 
evening, and sauntered out. As he dizzily 
crossed the street, he considered what was 
best to do. Then, throwing back his shoul- 
ders, he mounted the steps of Mrs. Bas- 
com’s boarding house for men and pressed 
the beil. 

The woman who admitted him reminded 
Todd of a fat, unwholesome grub, and the 
hall he entered was dank and noisome with 
the concentrated essence of corned beef, 
creamed onions, stewed turnips, and a dash 
or two of garlic and fried fish. 

“What was you wantin’?” the grub 
croaked in a husky voice. 

Todd reeled against the banisters. He 
put forth a steadying hand. 
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“Td like to see about getting a room,” 
he stammered mendaciously. 

“With board or without?” the grub 
asked. 

Todd expelled from his tortured lungs 
four cubic feet of essence of corned beef, 
onions, turnips, and fried fish. 

“ Without!” he gasped. 

He was shown a rear room on the second 
floor. He saw that it contained a cot bed, 
a washstand, a rocking-chair without the 
rockers, four walls, one window, and a 
ceiling. 

“ Four dollars,” said the grub. 

“You win—I mean I'll take it,” Todd 
said, handing her four one-dollar bills. 

“The bathroom’s at the end of the hall,” 
said the grub. “ Nobody uses it except 
myself and my niece and old Mr. Wilkie, 
who’s captain of an East River manure 
barge, and the two Watkins boys; so it’s 
almost like having a private bath.” 

“Yes,” Todd hurriedly agreed. 

After she had gone, he sat down on the 
edge of the bed. He had paid four dollars 
which he could ill spare for a room which 
he did not need. He wondered briefly if 
he was losing his mind, but comforted him- 
self with the thought that for a week, at 
least, he would dwell under the same roof 
with the most beautiful girl in the world. 

He glanced about the room and shud- 
dered. What a place for an innocent young 
country girl! Perhaps an opportunity 
would arise to save her from these horrible 
surroundings. He had visions of himself 
wandering hand in hand with her through 
pleasant meadows, sitting with her under 
some umbrageous tree, and watching the 
sunlight filter through the leaves and make 
soft little shadows on her nose. 

He lay down on the bed and stared at 
the ceiling. The hardware store on Colum- 
bus Avenue seemed a long distance away. 
Indeed, everything connected with his past 
life seemed far away, and even the present 
was ancient history. Only the future mat- 
tered. In fact, come to think of it, noth- 
ing mattered. If only the girl would come 
and put her cool hands on his burning 
face— 
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SHE did, but it was three weeks later. 
At least, when he opened his eyes and she 
removed the hands rather hurriedly, she 
told him that he had been very ill for three 
weeks. 
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“Good Lord!” he groaned. ‘“ What ’Il 
Snitzler say? I’m fired. Lost my job, 
and two weeks behind on my room rent!” 

“You mustn’t worry about anything,” 
she told him. ‘“ Mr. Snitzler has been to 
see you every other day, and your lodge is 
taking care of the doctor’s bill and every- 
thing.” She laughed softly. ‘“ We found 
out who you were from the prescription on 
the bottle in your coat pocket, but the doc- 
tor said you couldn’t be moved, so we kept 
you here.” 

Todd glanced at her. She was even more 
beautiful than he had thought, though in 
a somewhat different way. Her eyes were 
not really dark, but of a deep blue, and 
her hair was lighter than he had imagined: 
Her nose could hardly have been called 
Grecian, but it was a very nice, human 
sort of a nose, and her lips were more like 
a full-blown poppy than a rosebud. 

“T’m glad I was too sick to be moved,” 
he replied. “I mean I’m sorry I wasn’t 
sick enough to get up. What I mean is 
I’m sorry that I’m glad you didn’t take 
me back to Columbus Avenue.” 

The girl laid her hand upon his forehead. 

“You mustn’t talk so much. Orange 


juice and perfect quiet — doctor’s orders. 
Now, turn over like a good boy and go to 
sleep.” 

Todd sighed contentedly under the soft 
pressure of the hand. 

“Orange quiet and perfect juice,” he 


murmured dreamily. “I’m going to carry 
you across the creek, honey. You might 
get your feet wet!” 


When he awoke again, she was sitting at 
a table near by, sewing on a white dress. 
An electric light over her head was doing 
stunts to her hair—shooting it with copper 
tints, and making funny little shadow cres- 
cents with her eyelashes on either side of 
her slightly tiptilted nose. Grecian? Ap- 
ple sauce! All that those Greeks were 
good for was to make Hungarian goulash! 

“ Hello!” he said. 

She smiled at him brightly. The indus- 
trious needle remained poised in mid-air 
for a moment. 

“I thought you were asleep,” she said. 

“T hope I’m not,” said Todd. He re- 
garded the white garment, upon which she 
was working, speculatively. ‘“ Going to a 
party?” 

The girl held up the dress—a fluffy 
thing of lace and China silk. 
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“You might call it a party,” she said. 
“It’s a wedding dress. Isn’t it pretty?” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Todd, without en- 
thusiasm. 

“It’s for a customer of mine. 
be one of the bridesmaids.” 

“Oh!” said Todd, brightening up. 

The girl regarded him with a half puz- 
zled, half mischievous expression. 

“Why did you say that?” she asked. 

“TI was afraid she might not have asked 
you,” he replied. ‘“ You'll make a peach 
of a bridesmaid,” he added hurriedly. 
“You certainly will.” 

“Thanks!” she said, blushing faintly 
under his earnest gaze. “ Perhaps you’d 
like me to be yours.” 

“ Mine?” said Todd. “I certainly would 
—I mean certainly not. I’m not going to 
get married, and if I was I wouldn’t want 
you to be my—bridesmaid. Say, can I 
have another glass of orange juice?” 

* All you want,” she replied. 

When she put the tumbler down, after 
he had drunk, she said: 

“So you don’t believe in marriage?” 

“ Who said I didn’t?” he demanded bel- 
ligerently. 

“You did, a minute ago.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

‘What I said was that I didn’t want you 
to be my bridesmaid,” he reminded her. 

“Why not?” 

“* Because—gee, it’s hot! Couldn’t I 
have the window opened a little?” 

“It’s open now,” she replied; “ but I'll 
run the shade up.” 

After this was accomplished, she came 
back to the table and picked up her sewing. 

“You must go back to sleep,” she in- 
formed him. “ See you in the morning.” 

Todd glanced at her, then at the dress 
flung over her arm. 

“I wish you’d put it on! I’d like to see 
how you look in it,” he said wistfully. 

“Maybe I will—to-morrow,” she re- 
plied. “Good night and sweet dreams!” 


IV 


THE sun was pouring through the open 
window the next morning when she came 
into the room dressed in the wedding gown. 
ce pirouetted and turned this way and 

at. 

“What d’you think?” she asked. 

“That you’re the most beautiful girl in 
the world!” he replied. 

She regarded him soberly for a moment. 
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“ You're just like the rest of them,” she 
said, with a toss of her head. 

Todd stared at her in silence. 

“ What d’you mean?” he finally man- 
aged to stammer. 

Instead of answering, she left the room 
and slammed the door. Fifteen minutes 
later she came back. 

“‘T didn’t mean to be rude,” she apolo- 
gized, looking from the recently slammed 
door to the open window. “It was the 
draft.” 

“ Ye-ah,” said Todd. 

She busied herself arranging his pillows 
and the bottles on the stand beside the bed. 

“TI suppose your girl will be anxious to 
know how you're getting along,” she said. 

“What girl?” Todd demanded crossly. 

“The one that always watches for you 
from her window when you go by on the 
elevated,” she replied. “I didn’t know 
there were others,” she added loftily. “ You 
only mentioned one in your—delirium.” 

“Ha!” said Todd. “Only one?” 

“Yes. If you’ll give me her address, 


I'll send her word.” 
Todd had an inspiration. 
“ Please give me my vest,” he said. 


She went to the closet and got it. Todd 
ran a thin, white finger into one of the 
pockets and drew out the slip of paper 
upon which he had jotted down the num- 
ber of Mrs. Bascom’s boarding house for 
men three weeks earlier. 

“That’s it,” he said. “I saw you in 
the window as I passed on the elevated. 
Now murder me! Better do it while I’m 
still helpless,” he added. 

When the girl folded up the slip of pa- 
per again, there was a curious expression 
upon her face. 

“ And you rented this room because you 
saw—me—in the window?” she asked. 

“ Tally,” he said. “ Slip it to me in the 
orange juice when I’m not looking.” 

“T have a good mind to!” she replied, 
with a snap of her small, even teeth. 


The doctor came around the next after- 
noon, and with him came a husky indi- 
vidual with a wheel chair. To the back 
of the chair was pinned a note with a pink 
ribbon. 

“¢To Brother Todd, with best wishes 
for his speedy recovery from the West Side 
Hardware Store Employees’ Association,’ ” 
he read. “Can I take a ride, doc?” he 
asked. 
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“ Certainly,” the M. D. replied; “ but 
don’t overdo it.” 

The husky individual and the doctor 
_ him to the wheel chair, and 
eit. 

“Perhaps you’d like to come into my 
workroom,” the girl suggested, as she was 
leaving, after having made him comfortable 
with pillows and blankets. “It’s sunny 
there at this time of the day. I’ll leave the 
door open, and you can drive right in. 
Last door to the left.” 

“Maybe I'll be around there after 
awhile,” he replied. 

A few minutes later he was steering his 
wheeled bark down the hall and across her 
threshold. Inside the door he stopped, 
breathless from the exertion, and from 
something else. 

The girl was standing near the window, 
and beside her stood another figure, dressed 
in the wedding gown, which the girl was 
busy arranging. Todd’s jaw dropped. He 
stared at the figure—the lovely face, the 
wide forehead, the Grecian nose, the rose- 
bud mouth, the delicate oval of the chin, 
and the sad dark eyes, all exquisitely mold- 
ed—in wax. 

“T keep her in the window to advertise 
my business,” the girl said sweetly. She 
stepped back. “ How d’you like the ef- 
fect? Her name’s Minnehaha. I call her 
Minnie for short.” 

Todd suddenly remembered that he had 
business elsewhere, but he had not yet 
learned to back a wheel chair over a thresh- 
old, so he stayed. 

“ All right!” he said. “ I’ll be good.” 

“ You’d better be,” she retorted. ‘“ Men 
have been hanged for less.” 

He sat and watched her deft fingers put 
a pin here, a stitch there, on the gown of 
the waxen bride. 

“Say,” he remarked presently, apropos 
of nothing, “two people could live on 
twenty-four dollars a week, don’t you 
think?” 

She stepped back and surveyed her handi- 
work with pursed lips, but her mind was 
already made up. 

“Tf one of them kept on dressmaking 
until they got a start, and the other was 
promoted to manager of a hardware store, 
it might be managed,” she replied ju- 
dicially. 

He said that he thought it would be nice 
to try the experiment, and she agreed that 
it would be very nice indeed. 
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T was evening. Down the length of the 
main street of Las Animas moved a lit- 
tle cavalcade. of men and burros. It 

was quite the usual thing—or so it seemed. 

For forty years men had been slipping 
out of Las Animas in the cool of the eve- 
ning with their faces pointed toward that 
wide land of mystery and silence to the 
south where even the lean coyote and the 
worm-bitten jack rabbit are not to be 
found. Many set out never to return. 
Many returned only to set out again and 
again—and still again! 

Some found that for which they searched 
—wNils Jorgensen, for instance. Jorgensen 
was a rich man now. After twenty years 
of roaming the barren lands he had struck 
it and returned with the yellow metal of 
his dreams. 

At regular intervals he disappeared, only 
to return with his jack heavily laden with 
almost virgin gold. No one knew where 
his “ find ” was located; the wise ones did 
not ask. 

One rash individual had tried to trail 
him into the wastes. He was among the 
missing now—and no one asked questions 
concerning his demise. 

But Jorgensen was one of the lucky 
ones; others had only tales to tell. Las 
Animas had heard’ them all—stories of 
death, of the great thirst that kills, of lost 
ledges, of terrific sand storms that changed 
the floor of the desert over night, burying a 
fortune for one and uncovering wealth for 
another. 

Perhaps it was because of this that Las 
Animas tried so desperately to contrive an 
air of hospitality. It gilded its saloons, 
made its gambling attractive, and did its 


municipal best to prove that wine, women, 
and song were not the bitter medicine they 
were so often painted as being. 

This spirit had proved to be a loadstone 
that drew together a strange crew. Men 
and women came from fading camps and 
“ busted ” boom towns all over the State. 
They were the floaters, the birds of pas- 
sage, and often of prey, who follow the ris- 
ing and falling tides of every mining town’s 
prosperity. 

Not that Las Animas was new or unduly 
prosperous. It was neither, in fact. As 
mining towns go, it was old, and yet it had 
the air and license of a boom town—and 
without being one. That gave it stability 
in the eyes of many, and for those who 
from choice gravitate to the regions of least 
restraint it became a haven, a place to 
which they returned between flights. 

Their stays were often of short dura- 
tion. Likewise, they were often violent, 
for certain old customs still were current in 
Las Animas. For one thing, men still wore 
deadly weapons; they minded their own 
business, for another. 

A man’s property rights were respected 
too; and, in certain quarters, that includ- 
ed his wife. There were those, however, 
who did not subscribe to this clause of the 
covenant. Kid Morales, the Frisco Flash, 
to give him his ring name, was one. 

Two men, half asleep under the wooden 
awning in front of the El Dorado café, 
brought their chairs down on all fours with 
grotesque care as the jacks and men came 
nearer. They whistled their surprise when 
they recognized the approaching men. 

“ Jorgensen!”” one muttered under his 
breath, his eyes popping. 
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“ And Morales,” the other added in- 
credulously. 

Jorgensen, nearing fifty, and looking 
sixty, his eyes and hair colorless, and his 
face screwed up into the perpetual squint 
of the desert breed, walked ahead. He 
nodded to the men under the awning. 

Behind him followed three burros, the 
first two heavily laden. Morales walked 
beside the third animal. And now the men 
saw that the burden it bore was not a pack, 
but 4 woman! 

They nudged each other and stared at 
her in tongue-tied surprise. 

“Great guns!” one of them gasped at 
last. “ That’s Jorgensen’s wife. He’s taking 
her in with him this time! He must be 
mad!” 

Even the rough clothes she wore could 
not conceal her beauty. She was young 
and prettier than one would have expected 
to find in Las Animas, for it was only a 
colorless little one-street town on the rim 
of the desert. 

It boasted a railroad. Indeed, but for 
the railroad Las Animas would have long 
since ceased to exist. That the railroad 


was a dinky, broken-down, impoverished 
affair, passing eternally from one receiver’s 


hands to the next, mattered little, for Las 
Animas’s dreams were not of express trains 
and palatial Pullmans, but of those white 
wastes and naked mountains to the south 
where one found that precious thing called 
gold. 

There are certain events which cast the 
shadow of their impending drama before 
them. It was so now. Both of the men 
staring after the little party which had 
passed and which was already growing in- 
distinct against the graying sage, sensed it. 

They found their throats dry as they 
speculated in their own ways. A cold night 
breeze sprang up and licked the corners of 
the building. They shivered unconsciously, 
although the air’ was still warm. 

“ Well, what do you make of it?” one 
asked finally, his throat tight. ‘“ That 
Toyabe country is no place for a woman.” 

The other shook his head and sighed 
heavily. 

“One of them ain’t comin’ back,” he 
muttered. “ Maybe two of ’em ain’t com- 
in’ back.” 

His friend looked at him deeply for a 
moment. 

“Meaning the Kid—and her?” he 
asked. “ Nils must know about them.” 
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“He knows, all right. Do you think 
he’d be takin’ her in if he wasn’t? But 
personally I don’t think that affair has 
gone as far as some people hint. As for 
Jorgensen—you know what he thinks of 
her.” 

“ And he wasn’t leaving her behind for 
the Kid to run away with.” 

“ That ain’t the way I figure it out. He’s 
out to get Morales. She’s just a decoy to 
get him where this business can be settled 
without any outside interference. 

“TI know Jorgensen; he goes straight 
ahead from a given point when he finally 
gets his mind made up. He’ll find out in 
his own way just where matters stand with 
her and the Kid. 

“Tf it ain’t gone no farther than holdin’ 
hands or maybe a kiss or two—and I don’t 
think it has, for she’s no fool—she’ll come 
back, and she’ll be cured, I’m tellin’ you. 

“As for the Kid—well, don’t be sur- 
prised if you’ve seen him for the last time. 
Some folks would give their right arm to 
see Nils’s mine. No one but him has had 
a peek at it up to now. If Morales sees it 
it won’t be because old Nils is gettin’ care- 
less, but because he’s got it figured out that 
it ain’t goin’ to do the Kid no good.” 

The taller of the two pushed back his 
Stetson and lighted his pipe with extrava- 
gant care. 

“ Shucks!” he exclaimed when he had it 
lighted to his satisfaction. ‘‘ Don’t think the 
Kid is that simple. I been observing him 
quite awhile. Maybe it’s her that he wants, 
and maybe it’s the mine. That may make 
a whale of a difference before this string 
is played out. 

“If she’s in love with him, Jorgensen 
may find himself looking into the wrong 
end of a gun when he least expects it. 
Women have tripped up wiser men than 
him. I tell you the Kid knows what he’s 
doing. He’s playing a long shot, and play- 
ing it to win. I know his game.” 


II 


It lacked an hour of dawn when Jorgen- 
sen told them :t was time to make camp. 
The night had been cold, as is the rule in 
the Toyabe Basin. The woman sighed 
wearily as he helped her out of the saddle. 

“You’re stiff, eh?” he queried bluntly, 
but with as great solicitude 2s he had ever 
shown her. It was the first time he had 
spoken in hours. She shook her head. Her 
teeth were chattering. 
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“T’m cold and tired,” she managed to 

say. 
“ T’'ll make a fire,” Jorgensen answered. 
He often camped there on his trips. In 
a few minutes he returned with a great pile 
of dry sage. It flamed as soon as the 
match struck it. 

His wife, her name was Sigrid, held her 
hands to the fire. Somehow it failed to 
warm her blood. The cold which chilled 
her was in the very marrow of her bones— 
and it had nothing to do with the weather. 

She glanced from Nils to the Kid, as she 
had done a thousand times that night. Not 
a word had been said to awaken the least 
suspicion that anything untoward was 
afoot. And yet she knew—knew that Nils 
had lied to her. 

This was not the innocent trip to his 
secret mine that he tried to make it appear 
to be. He had wanted her to know where 
the property was located, if anything 
should happen to him. There was still a 
great fortune there: he didn’t want her to 
be cheated out of it. 

At the time she had tried to laugh down 
his fears, but he insisted. She’d have to 
have some one to work the mine for her if 


he turned up missing. Whom could they 


trust? Why, who better than the Kid? 
They both liked Morales, didn’t they? 

She remembered how his eyes had 
searched hers with this seemingly innocent 
question. 

If the Kid would go in with them they 
would cut him in for a small share. It was 
worth something to keep a secret of that 
sort. 

He wanted to do the square thing by 
Morales. Between them they’d bring out 
all they could carry this trip. No one could 
tell when a storm would come along and 
cover up the property so that no one could 
find it. 

She smiled bitterly to herself, wondering 
how she had ever believed anything so ab- 
surd. But the Kid had been taken in too, 
and he was no fool. . Why hadn’t he sus- 
pected anything? 

She looked around for him. He was off 
gathering more sage. Nils was bending 
over the fire, cooking breakfast. What was 
he thinking about Morales and her? If he 
would only speak—accuse her of anything 
—she could stand it better than this terri- 
ble silence which said everything yet said 
nothing. 

She reviewed her life with him. Jorgen- 
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sen was a good husband. She had been 
fairly happy since marrying him. But he 
should never have left her alone for months 
at a time, not in such a place as Las Ani- 
mas. It was his fault if she had noticed 
Morales. What had he expected her to do? 
Act the recluse? 

She took down her hair—great tawny 
masses of it—and ran her fingers through 
it. She trembled as she recalled how the 
Kid had done just that one night now a 
week gone. Jorgensen had been off in the 
desert. She caught her breath at the mem- 
ory, and yet she was glad she had locked 
the door in Morales’s face that night. 

Nils brought her meal to her. She 
brushed the hair back from her cheeks and, 
lifting her big blue eyes, smiled warmly at 
him. The firelight danced on her velvety 
skin, as soft and pink as a child’s. Even 
now, tired and worn as she was, she was 
beautiful, a deep bosomed, full-throated 
goddess out of some old Norse legend. 

She had a seductive way of throwing 
back her head and parting her lips when 
she smiled at him. In the past, Jorgensen 
had never failed to melt when she looked 
at him so. “Look out-for that tin cup; 
it’s hot,” was all he said now. 

Morales came back presently. Nils told 
him to eat. The Kid was not hungry; a 
cup of coffee sufficed for him. That fin- 
ished, he lit a cigarette and stretched out 
on his blanket in luxurious ease. 

The spot Nils had chosen for the camp 
was at the base of one of two great shafts 
of crumbling granite which rose sheer for 
nearly a hundred feet, not improperly 
called the Toyabe Needles. 

“Going to be hot here, all right,” Mo- 
rales mused. It was their intention to re- 
main there through the heat of the day. 

“The Needles ain’t a bad place to 
camp,” Jorgensen came back; “we can 
move around with the sun and keep in the 
shade. If the sand blows, we’re sheltered 
a little here. Better turn in; it ‘Il be too 
hot to sleep after awhile.” 

Morales was in no hurry. He lit another 
cigarette and drew on it contentedly. He 
was a bizarre figure here even as he had 
been in town. And yet, knowing the Kid, 
you would have understood why such a 
place had suited him so well. 

His career as a fighter was over, except 
for “sure thing” battles with second-rate 
“set-ups.” At his best he had never been 
better than a good preliminary boxer. In 
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that capacity he had fought in San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay towns. 

There it was that some one had dubbed 
him the “ Frisco Flash”; Morales clung 
tenaciously to that ring “ monniker.” It 
was about all he had been able to salvage 
from his better days, not that he believed 
he was anything else but a great fighter 
even now. 

He had won the fight, which originally 
brought him to town, in impressive fashion. 
Some there were who could have explained 
that; but he had managed to find a num- 
ber of people in Las Animas willing to sus- 
tain him in his good opinion of himself. 

And yet it was not to appease his vanity 
that he had lingered there fully three 
months. The Kid was still young—about 
thirty — and darkly handsome. His ene- 
mies called him a greaser. He referred to 
himself as a Spaniard. He was really a 
Portuguese. 

Women, good and bad, liked the Kid. 
He had come through his ring battles un- 
marked. His eyes were large and smol- 
dering. They invited trouble and atten- 
tion; and yet they rarely flamed. When 
he smiled, which was seldom, his teeth 
flashed white and even. But it was some- 
thing beyond physical attractiveness that 
made him interesting. 

It may have been his detachment, his 
utter indifference to what went on about 
him, that carried a challenge to most wom- 
en. One wondered just how deep he was. 
He never gambled, and seldom took a 
drink. When he spoke, he drawled his 
words as though weighing them carefully, 
if not cunningly. 

Las Animas had seen little of him by 
day, for the Kid was a night flower. Late 
in the afternoon, when the sun had dropped 
behind the Toyabe Range, he would ap- 
pear, always well dressed, and lounge about 
the hotel or take a chair out under the 
poplar trees which stood just to the right 
of the hotel porch, where he would sit with 
eyes half closed and dream for an hour. 

Apparently he had no plans, no worries. 
One would never have guessed that he was 
waiting for something—something that he 
had seen and wanted and had determined 
to have. 

His staying on involved more than wait- 
ing, however. His funds were running low, 
not that you would have guessed it. The 
problem he was trying to solve had to do 
with money, in a way; that is, he meant it 
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with it. 

There was the rub! By nature he was 
impatient of delay, and he waited now only 
because he had two purposes keeping him 
in Las Animas, and he wanted those two 
made one. 

He had first seen Sigrid on one of his 
evening strolls about town. She was sit- 
ting on the porch of the spic and span little 
house Nils had built for her. If not a rich 
man’s home, it at least was better than its 
neighbors. 

That first appraising glance had deep- 
ened into one of appreciation and approval 
on the instant. Sigrid had not paused in 
her rocking back and forth. But he looked 
at her again, and in such a way that he 
knew she was aware of him. 

He went on, to the end of the street. 
She saw him returning and went inside. He 
knew he had driven her indoors. The Kid 
needed no further whip to his desire. Easy 
conquests did not appeal to him. He was 
something of a faun; he wanted to hunt, 
not to be hunted. 

He was back the next night. She was 
sitting in her rocker again, better dressed, 
too. She had waved her hair. Morales 
smiled at her, but she pretended not to see 
him. But he knew and was satisfied. 

A day later he ran into her down town. 
He spoke, and she cut him. That made 
her more desirable than ever in his eyes. 
It didn’t take him long to find out that she 
was Jorgensen’s wife. He knew Nils. 

Rumor had it that some of Jorgensen’s 
money was in his wife’s name. He had 
no difficulty finding some one to introduce 
him. He was often on the porch with her. 

Her throaty voice thrilled him. Her 
speech was strange; she was not American 
born. He found it fascinating. He sound- 
ed her out about Nils. Jorgensen was a 
“‘ goot man,” she said. 

The situation was not a new one for the 
Kid. He made her talk about herself. He 
saw that she was lonely, that she wanted 
the luxuries and easy living that every 
woman wants, and which Jorgensen could 
have given her had he been anything but 
the desert rat that he was. 

She had never been west of Reno. The 
Kid told her about San Francisco, painted 
glowing pictures of the good times he had 
had there. It was his purpose to make her 
hate Las Animas, and he succeeded easily 
enough; she was innocent as could be. 
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One night when he was leaving, he kissed 
her. She fought him off. The next night 
she only protested. It was dark on the 
porch. He noticed that she forgot to leave 
a light burning inside as she had done at 
first. That and other things told the Kid 
he was winning. And he was, of course; 
all he needed was time. Sigrid never had 
a chance; life had seen to that. 

He met Jorgensen’s friends around town. 
There was something in their attitude 
which warned him that they knew where he 
was spending his evenings. He didn’t care; 
it made him bolder, if anything. 

The Fourth came along. The town cele- 
brated. There was noise and laughter 
everywhere. It got into Morales’s blood. 
Sigrid wore a new dress that evening. He 
couldn’t take his eyes away from her white 
arms and swelling bosom. 

She caught her breath as she read the 
thought in his eyes. She tried to get to 
her feet, but he caught her and kissed her 
madly. She shook herself out of his arms 
and ran to the door. He was after her in 
a flash, and blocked the door with his foot. 

“1m coming in too, Sigrid,” he gasped. 

“No, no, 2o/”’ she cried. 


He tried to brush past her, but she 
hurled him back; she was strong. He 
came at her again. She scratched him and 
slammed the door in his face. 

He heard the key turn in the lock and 
knew she was standing there panting. 


He sat down and waited. Minutes 
passed. Finally he heard her walk away. 
He got up then and strolled down town, 
cursing himself for a fool. He knew he 
had overplayed his hand; why hadn’t he 
waited? 

And all the while, across the street, Lars 
Jensen, Jorgensen’s cousin, watched from 
his darkened window. 

Jorgensen returned a day or two later. 
Lars Jensen spoke to him before he reached 
home. That evening Nils invited the Kid 
to supper. Morales spent a bad hour 
thinking over the invitation, and then, 
strapping on the gun he wore under his 
shoulder, he left the hotel, his dark, com- 
placent self. 

He was waiting for Nils to accuse him, 
but Jorgensen said nothing. He was just 
a man home from the desert, a genial, for 
him, and a generous host. If either Sigrid 
or the Kid looked up to find his eyes on 
them, and found them cold and hard, it 
was only because they realized their guilt. 
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When the dishes had been cleared away, 
Nils made his proposition. He had a 
showman’s instinct for effect. He didn’t 
wait for the Kid to decide, but, with his 
help, lifted a heavy sack and poured out 
upon the table a golden flood—forty to 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of the fasci- 
nating yellow stuff. 

Morales’s eyes dilated. He drew in his 
breath and held it until it rushed out noisi- 
ly. Putting his hand on the table he ran 
it through the ore as he had seen Sigrid 
run her fingers through her hair. For the 
moment he was afraid to trust his voice. 

But there was small need of words! Nils 
had his answer; he knew the Kid would 
not say no. 

A week had passed. They were alone 
in the open desert now—where most of the 
laws are unwritten ones—two men and a 
woman! And Morales dared not close his 
eyes. 

Every mile he had put between himself 
and Las Animas had found him more 
watchful. He glanced across the fire at 
Sigrid, asleep now. Nils had tucked an 
extra blanket around her. 

Jorgensen was just finishing cleaning his 
pots and pans, scouring them with sand and 
the tops of green sage. Water was too 
precious to waste on dishes. 

His work done, he got out his pipe and 
smoked for a quarter of an hour, staring 
into the fire, his eyes untroubled. He knew 
he was in no danger until they reached the 
mine. At last he pulled off his boots and 
rolled up in his blanket as simply as though 
he were home in bed. 

The Kid’s eyes were half closed, but he 
was not asleep. Several times he caught 
himself dozing off. Once something stirred 
out in the sage. He sat up nervously, try- 
ing to peer beyond the diminishing circle 
of light that the dying fire still gave. 

Nils heard him. 

“Only a gopher or a rabbit after the 
stuff I threw out,” he murmured without 
moving. 

Morales crawled back into his blanket, 
but not until Nils’s snoring and regular 
breathing told him that Jorgensen slept did 
the Kid close his eyes. Tired as he was, 
sleep proved almost impossible, and when 
the dawn marched up the world he sat up 
wearily, gazing at its wonders with unsee- 
ing eyes. Far off in the tangled malpats 
a coyote barked his obeisance to the on- 
coming sun, 
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The Kid shivered. He looked at the 
sleeping Sigrid and wondered if the stake 
was worth the cost. 


Ill 


THE sun swung high; the furnace doors 
of hell seemed to open, and in the glaring 
white heat of the desert noon ghostly spec- 
ters danced a grisly masque upon the drift- 
ing sands. Only the jacks and Jorgensen 
seemed unaffected. 

The Kid sulked silently; Sigrid drooped. 
They looked at each other and wondered 
how Nils could remain so calm, so cold and 
unconcerned. 

Little did they suspect that of all of them 
he was the most harried. Asleep and awake, 
his mind knew no peace. He gave no sign 
of the turmoil raging within him; but that 
was his way, armor welded out of his long 
years of loneliness and solitude. 

He had left Las Animas with a decision 
unmade. The town had weighed on him. 
Here, in the desert, which he no longer 
feared, and which, in a way, he had over- 
come, he had hoped to find himself able to 
think; but such thought as he had managed 
had left him as much at sea as ever. 

He was not worried about Morales. He 
had a score to settle with the Kid, and it 
would be settled before ever they left the 
Toyabe Basin. He surmised that Morales 
suspected as much. But this was Jorgen- 
sen’s country; he was the master here, and 
it never occurred to him to fear the other 
man. 

His first intention had been to kill the 
Kid; even now he did not intend that Mo- 
rales should ever leave the Toyabe country 
alive. But he had resolved to use his gun 
only as a last resort. Experience told him 
that the desert has a little way of giving 
up its secrets. 

There were other and better ways of ac- 
complishing his purpose. Just what that 
should resolve itself into, he didn’t know; 
but somewhere on the trip in or out some- 
thing would present itselfi—something that 
he would take advantage of—something 
possibly that Sigrid might witness, and fail- 
ing to see that his hand was in it, be able, 
ever after, therefore, to swear to his inno- 
cence. For Jorgensen did not intend to 
pay, not even in part, for ridding the world 
of Morales. 

But Morales was not his great concern; 
he was satisfied to wait for time to present 
an opportunity for settling that affair. It 
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was thought of Sigrid that pursued him 
night and day. He had loved her—more 
than he had realized. 

Out of the tangled morass in which his 
mind wandered he reached the dry land of 
at least one conviction: he loved her still! 
She was the gold of his life even as the 
gold of the desert was the gold of his 
dreams; one without the other was mean- 
ingless. For her he had wanted wealth; 
for himself, finding it had been enough. 

Jorgensen was not harassed by any 
blinding sense of outraged honor. He man- 
aged to look at the matter dispassionately 
enough to see that he was to blame himself, 
in part, if Sigrid had made a mistake. He 
realized that he was old for her; that he 
should not have left her alone for weeks at 
atime. And had not Lars Jensen said that 
she had slammed the door in Morales’s face 
that night? 

Nils put great faith in that and chose to 
believe he had returned home in time. 

It did not make him hate the Kid any 
the less; Morales was still the thief. Jor- 
gensen understood his game, and knew him 
well enough to realize what the end must 
have been had it been played out to the 
finish. Where Morales was concerned such 
a conclusion was inevitable. 

He knew the Kid was not in love with 
his wife, nor ever had been, for the matter 
of that, just as he could not blink the fact 
that Sigrid was in love with the Kid, or 
had believed she was. 

The truth ate like acid in Jorgensen; 
but the bitterness it brewed in his soul was 
all against the Kid, not her. He knew she 
had been his, implicitly his, until Morales 
had come along with his smoldering eyes 
and white teeth. He fancied he knew how 
the Kid had stolen her. 

Well, he would pay for that. But that 
was not all. Had it been, Jorgensen would 
undoubtedly have thrown caution to the 
winds and killed Morales where he lay, 
sprawled out in the shadow of the great 
rock. 

But that would not give him back the 
love that had once been his—and Jorgensen 
intended to have it back. It was not part 
of his plan to have Sigrid left secretly pin- 
ing after a dead man. If he had any plan, 
it was that Sigrid must come to see the Kid 
for what he was; come to hate him even as 
he hated him. 

How that was to be accomplished, Jor- 
gensen could not have told. All the while 
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that he watched the Kid, without seeming 
to watch him, he fumbled for an idea. 

By nature he was a simple man, All his 
life had been given to straightforward deal- 
ing, and now, in his extremity, he found it 
difficult to plot and scheme, and it left him 
almost as impotent to take action as he was 
inarticulate. 

The Kid’s eyes had widened at the sight 
of yellow gold. Maybe that would provide 
a way. Jorgensen hoped so, even if it 
meant losing the mine. He could find an- 
other ledge somewhere, but there was only 
one Sigrid! 

She was sitting beside Morales now, 
combing her hair. The Kid had got out a 
pack of cards and was playing solitaire. 
The game barely held his interest. Nils 
got to thinking that Sigrid was more in- 
terested in the turn of the cards than Mo- 
rales was himself. 

The shadows grew longer as the sun 
edged nearer the western Toyabe peaks. 
Jorgensen watched and watched. Sudden- 
ly his muscles tensed. Twenty feet in back 
of the Kid his faded eyes had come to rest 
on something slipping along noiselessly, its 
head raised and its forked tongue darting 
in and out. 

Straight toward the Kid it came. Nils 
reached for his gun, but his hand stopped 
midway to his holster and he stiffened per- 
ceptibly. The snake was within four or five 
feet of Morales now. Sweat broke on Jor- 
gensen’s forehead. 

Was this the thing he had been waiting 
for? Here was death, silent, sure. He 
alone of the three knew how to treat snake 
bite. He could disclaim that knowledge. 
Another devil whispered in his ear that he 
could hold the cure over the Kid’s head— 
and make him confess what had been be- 
tween Sigrid and him. 

But in the second that he waited, the 
snake circled around in back of Sigrid. She 
saw it that instant and screamed wildly. 
The snake coiled and rattled. The Kid 
leaped to his feet as badly frightened as 
she; but he had caught a glimpse of the 
gun in Jorgensen’s hand. He reached for 
his own as Nils rushed between them, but 
Nils’s gun spat fire and the rattler’s head 
sailed off into the sage. 

Morales tried to catch Sigrid as her 
knees gave way, but she steadied herself 
and turned to Jorgensen. She caught his 
arm and clung to him. “Oh, it was goot 
you was so queeck, Nils, my man,” she 
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gasped. “I was so scare-ed I couldn’t 
move.” 

Morales smiled to himself as Jorgensen 
put his arm around her. 

“He was coming down for his evening 
meal,” Nils told her. ‘‘ Been sunning him- 
self up there on the rocks.” 

““ We go, eh, from here?” she asked. 

“ Yeh. I'll shake up a bite to eat first.” 
He turned to Morales. “ You bring in the 
jacks, Kid; I’ll gather the stuff for a fire.” 

Jorgensen’s heart was strangely light. 
It had been a little thing, but she had 
turned to him, not the Kid, in her fear. 

They ate a short while later, and were 
under way before the sun dropped behind 
the western ranges. 

Before long, purple shadows began to 
float across the flats. The high rim rocks 
were still splashed with vermilion and 
ocher. Nils puffed his pipe as he trudged 
along. Maybe this thing would work out 
all right after all! He would wait. 


IV 


THE pace was faster to-night. Jorgen- 
sen had not disclosed his plans to either, 
but it was his intention to push on to the 


mine without stopping to camp a second 


time. The country which lay ahead of 
them was open and, by desert men, con- 
sidered easy going. 

About daylight they should strike the 
bad lands, too broken and dangerous for 
night traveling by tenderfeet. It was a 
twisted, tortuous country, with the trail 
dropping lower and lower. 

The danger of sand storms there was 
great. The winds seemed forever to be 
sucking down into the depths of that cav- 
ernous strip. Four or five hours would be 
consumed in the crossing. When they had 
again reached the level floor of the desert, 
the mine would be only a few miles distant. 

It was not yet midnight when the Kid 
rebelled at the pace Jorgensen was setting. 
Nils was watching him, as ever, quick to 
see that the man’s softness was beginning 
to tell on him. He smiled inscrutably to 
himself. 

‘““What’s the rush?” Morales demanded 
sulkily. 

Nils explained. “I'd like to strike that 
country by daylight. It’s going to be hot 
getting across; the earlier we make it the 
easier it’s going to be on you and Sigrid. 
We ought to reach the mine by the middle 
of the afternoon, if we’re lucky.” 
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“ What do you mean, if we’re lucky?” 

“Tf the sand ain’t blowing. We’ll rest 
for a spell, come breakfast time.” 

The Kid nodded and lifted his canteen 
to his lips. It was the second time in ten 
minutes that he had drunk. 

“ Better go easy on the water, Kid,” 
Nils warned. 

Morales glanced at him sharply. 

“Why, we’ve got plenty of water, ain’t 
we?” he asked, and his eyebrows arched 
into strange little question marks. 

“We got enough—not plenty; and that 
makes quite a difference in the way we’ve 
got to use it. Every mouthful we save now 
will let us stay that much longer at the 
mine.” 

The Kid’s eyes wandered to the jack 
which moved along beside him. The burro 
carried two kegs of water fitted upon a 
pack saddle of Jorgensen’s own making. 
In addition to the two kegs, each carried 
his own canteen. They were large. 

Jorgensen’s was still half full; the Kid’s 
was nearly empty. It marked the differ- 
ence between them, and marked it with a 
deep significance. 

In the months which Morales had spent 
in Las Animas he had heard great tales of 
the thirst that kills, and had believed them 
only in part. He had felt that there must 
be water somewhere; in a country as large 
as the Toyabe Basin there just Had to be. 

He was in the basin now—and he had 
changed his mind. For if his life had de- 
pended on it he would not have been fool- 
hardy enough to have tried to find water in 
places as unpromising as those which he 
had seen in the last twenty-four hours. 

The load which the burro carried took 
on new importance. His eyes came back 
to the water kegs. What if something 
should happen to these kegs? He shivered 
at the thought and smiled grimly to him- 
self. Nothing would happen to them. 
He’d see to that! 

Suddenly the care and fussing which, 
from the first, Jorgensen had lavished on 
them, and at which the Kid had smiled a 
little pityingly, became the greatest good 
sense. They loomed as importantly in his 
eyes now as they had from the beginning 
with Jorgensen. 

The more he thought of it the surer he 
was that it didn’t matter so much what 
either he or Nils did; the decision did not 
really rest with them, but with those kegs 
of water, swaying back and forth on the 
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plodding burro’s back. They spelled the 
difference between life and death. To pos- 
sess them meant victory. 

That started a new and engaging train 
of thought in Morales’s mind. He mused 
over the matter for more than an hour, and 
still it intrigued his attention. 

He caught up with Jorgensen and fell 
into step beside him. 

“ Didn’t any one ever find water in the 
basin?” he ventured in connection with 
what he was thinking. 

Jorgensen shook his head. 

“No water in the basin,” said he. “I'd 
know if there was; I’ve been over every 
foot of it. Early in the spring, just after 
the snow has gone off in the mountains you 
might find a pool here and there on the 
flats. But it begins to draw alkali before 
it has stood an hour. Even a jack wouldn’t 
drink it, being too sensible by a long ways.” 

“ Kill you, huh?” 

Nils grunted contemptuously. 
ain’t no name for it.” 

““T guess sucking the juice out of cactus 
roots would be better than that,” the Kid 
went on, still fishing for facts. 

“You ain’t seen no cactus, have you?” 
Jorgensen demanded. ‘“ The cactus coun- 
try is more than a hundred miles south of 
here. After to-night we won’t see even 
much sage, just a little dwarfed stuff and 
maybe a sprinkling of manzanita. What 
makes you so curious, Kid?” he queried 
shrewdly. 

Morales was caught without an answer. 

“Oh, nothing—just wonderin’,” he mut- 
tered finally. 

Half an hour later he attacked Nils 
again. 

“When we get to the mine we'll be 
about three days from water, won’t we?” 
he queried lazily, as though the matter was 
but of trifling importance to him. 

Jorgensen had been waiting for his ques- 
tion. It told him a great deal. 

“Not so far as that,” he replied casu- 
ally. “If we were coming out this way it 
would be about three days—being loaded 
down and going slow; but we won’t come 
out this way.” 

“No?” Morales prompted. His voice 
was almost too eager. Jorgensen’s lips 
twitched in what was meant for a smile. 
He was enjoying this immensely. 

“No!” he answered just as briefly. 

He waited for Morales to prod him, but 
the Kid held his tongue; and then, afraid 
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that the game was more wary than he sup- 
posed, and not wanting to be cheated of it, 
Jorgensen went on: 

“We'll strike east when we leave the 
mine. We'll hold that course for nigh onto 
fifty miles. We'll head north, then, and 
travel for two days. We'll be going due 
west when we finally line out for Las Ani- 
‘ mas.” 

“ Sounds like it’s going to add fifty to 
a hundred miles to the trip,” the Kid said. 

“ All of that. But we'll get water. Dis- 
tance don’t count if your kegs are full.” 

“Where you going to find water going 
out that way?” 

Morales fought hard to keep his voice 
steady. 

“ Piute Wells! 
the wells.” 

“Some folks call it Piute Tanks. 
that the same place?” 

“ That’s it! Ain’t no well or tank at 
all, as far as that goes. I guess it’s no 
more than a little spring working up 
through the rocks, with sort of a basin in 
the outcropping catching some of the 
water. If you didn’t know the place, you’d 
go right by it, never suspecting it was 
there.” 

“‘ Water’s always there, eh?” 

“Well, it’s usually there.” 

“Oh!” The Kid’s tone was one of dis- 
appointment. “ It’s usually there, but you 
can’t count on it, huh?” 

“JT been counting on it a long while,” 
Nils rejoined. 

“How many times you been there?” 

“Oh, maybe twenty-five times in the 
last five years.” 

“ Always found water there?” 

“ Always found water there,” Jorgensen 
answered, and from his tone one would 
have gathered that he was terribly bored. 

The Kid was silent for a minute or two. 

“ Well, you might say you could count 
on it, then,” he argued. 

“Well, yes and no.” Nils drawled his 
reply. “ You never can tell much about 
desert water, tanks like that, especially. I 
knew a fool once who ruined a better well 
than that one. 

“He didn’t find water enough there to 
suit him once, and believing where a little 
water seeped through a small crack there 
must be more that couldn’t get out, he 
stuck in a stick of dynamite and blew the 
damned thing to hell. They ain’t never 
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been no water there since. 
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“ Other times, springs like that just dis- 
appear, and no one knows what happened 
to them.” 

The Kid finished his cigarette in silence, 
regarding Jorgensen out of the corner of 
his eye the while. 

“TI suppose a party’d find himself pretty 
much up against it if he counted on find- 
ing water there and they wasn’t none,” he 
mused aloud at last. 

The drift of all this was almost too plain. 
And yet Jorgensen dissembled admirably. 
Despite appearances, this talk of the Kid’s 
bored him less and less. An idea had been 
born in his mind—+the idea for which he 
had searched. He wondered that it hadn’t 
occurred to him before. No preparation 
was necessary; no scheming had to be 
done. It seemed almost to have been or- 
dained. 

But the Kid was waiting for his answer. 

“Up against it, eh?” he echoed. ‘“ God 
help him! I found all that was left of 
three or four who couldn’t locate the wells. 
Poor devils! Still, a man’s got to take 
chances. But why borrow trouble? I 
reckon we won’t have any.” 

The Kid laughed. 

“No, I don’t expect any trouble,” said 
he, and his tone was ominous with double 
meaning. Jorgensen stiffened a little at 
the boldness of his words. Morales was 
not bluffing. The thing he had in mind 
was definite enough already to promise suc- 
cess. 

He had to know more about Piute Wells 
—everything would depend on that—but 
he could wait; time enough for it after 
they reached the-mine. 

Jorgensen was satisfied too. Piute Wells 
figured in his plans also. But he had no 
information to gather; he knew. 

. So they went on, each busy with his own 
thoughts—and strangely enough they were 
surprisingly alike in their reasoning. 
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In another hour the country began to 
change. Gradually the level floor of the 
desert gave way to shallow arroyos and 
broken terrain, the first signs of what lay 
beyond. 

Jorgensen glanced at his watch. It was 
a little after three o’clock. He dropped 
back to Sigrid. She was half awake. In 
a vague way she sensed that she was the 
stake for which Nils and the Kid played. 
She had heard most of what had passed 
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between them this night. However, its 
double entendre had quite escaped her, for 
she had been too busily engaged comparing 
them. 

Somehow, the Kid was no longer the ro- 
mantic figure he had seemed, back in Las 
Animas. - She had never liked the desert, 
and her dislike for it had grown to fear 
since evening. She imagined she saw 
strange figures slipping over the sage in the 
moonlight. 

Several times she was at the point of 
calling out to Nils. But the things that 
frightened her proved to be no more than 
optical delusions. The snake had been real, 
however. How easily Jorgensen had dis- 
posed of it! 

Unconsciously she bowed to his effi- 
ciency. Compared to him, the Kid seemed 
immature. 

“Tt’s a little after three,” Nils informed 
her. “‘ We’ll stop in an hour. Maybe you’d 
better get down and walk for awhile; it ‘ll 
rest you.” 

She shook her head emphatically. “ I’m 
afraid, Nils.” 

“ Snakes?” 

She nodded. 

“Naw! You couldn’t find one with a 
telescope! They don’t move around much 
at night—not when it’s as cold as this.” 

Thus assured, she got down. The three 
of them walked side by side. Once her 
fingers touched the Kid’s. It was quite by 
accident. Morales caught her hand and 
pressed it warmly. She drew it away as 
though she had touched hot metal. And 
it was not because she was afraid that Jor- 
gensen might see! 

They slept before they ate. At day- 
light they were on their way again. Jor- 
gensen scanned the horizon time after time. 
Morales saw him lift his nose as though he 
were trying to smell out the weather. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” he 
asked. 

“Tt may blow a little after awhile. But 
we'll go on.” 

They entered a land of the dead. Noth- 
ing moved; nothing lived. The trail 
dropped and dropped. Great walls of 
crumbling sandstone closed in. At times 
they passed through narrow defiles where 
two could not walk abreast. 

Morales lost all sense of direction. The 
sun was still low. For minutes at a time 
they could not see it, so sheer and high 
were the barrier walls. 


Jorgensen went on, turning this way and 
that, never stopping, it seemed, to give a 
second thought to the way he took. When 
they came to places where the drifting sand 
had piled up higher than their heads, com- 
pletely blocking their way, they got out 
their shovels and attacked it. 

The Kid suggested circling around these 
places, Jorgensen shook his head; he knew 
but one way across. 

Whenever the trail opened a little, crum- 
bling walls and frowning rim rocks scowled 
down on them. The winds of many centu- 
ries had carved strange grotesques on those 
ancient ramparts. At their feet, ghostly 
fingers had left queer arabesques in the 
sand, patterns of winds and shadows. 

Not a wing flecked the blue sky. Nils 
glanced up at it apprehensively at regular 
intervals. No one spoke much. That land 
was too forbidding for speech. The heat 
became stifling as the sun climbed higher. 
If the speed at which they progressed was 
slow, it was steady. 

Sigrid clung close to Jorgensen. Once 
she looked back to see if she could tell 
which way they had come. It might have 
been one of a dozen ways. She caught her 
breath nervously. The place became a 
prison. 

She sighed so heavily that Nils glanced 
at her anxiously. She shuddered at 
thought of the fate which awaited any one 
unfortunate enough to be lost there. With 
startling vividness she pictured the blind 
groping, the mad frenzy, the growing de- 
spair, and finally the cruel death of the 
victim. It made her realize just how de- 
pendent they were on Jorgensen. 

She caught herself watching him— 
watching him as the Kid had been watch- 
ing him for hours. 

Once Jorgensen hesitated as if uncertain 
which way to take. Sigrid’s throat went 
dry. 

“ You wait here a minute,” Nils advised. 
“Tl go ahead a ways and come back. This 
wall has fallen since I was here last. I 
think I’m right, but I want to be sure.” 

“T’ll go along,” Morales exclaimed in- 
stantly. 

“You wait with Sigrid,” Nils ordered 
sternly. “If I shout, come ahead.” 

He was gone, and into Sigrid’s mind 
flashed the terrifying thought that maybe 
Jorgensen knew about those nights on the 
porch—that he had lured them there only 
to leave them. 
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“ Nils! Nils!” she cried. “ Come back!” 
Jorgensen came running. 

“ What’s the matter, Sigrid?” he cried 
anxiously. 

“ Nils, I go with you! Don’t leave me 
here; I’m ’fraid!” Her voice broke, and 
she began to cry. 

“You get so scared already?” he 
laughed. “ Don’t cry; we’re not lost.” 

She threw her arms around his neck and 
clung to him. 

The Kid was glad enough that Jorgen- 
sen had returned, but his lips curled scorn- 
fully, and, shrugging his shoulders, he 
turned his back on the sight of Sigrid in 
Nils’s arms. 

“ We turn to the left, as I thought,” Jor- 
gensen announced a few seconds later. He 
glanced at the sky. It was no longer the 
deep blue it had been. ‘ Maybe we do well 
to hurry a little,” he advised. ‘“ The wind’s 
beginning to blow up there.” 

They moved off in single file, Nils lead- 
ing the way. 

Morales fell into Jorgensen’s habit of 
glancing at the heavens. He saw nothing 
to be alarmed at. Not until he noticed 
the dirty yellow tinge which had been 
creeping into the sky for half an hour was 
he convinced that all was not well. 

Jorgensen called a halt. They adjusted 
their kerchiefs to cover mouth and nostrils. 
Nils got out a length of rope and tied one 
end of it about him. 

“It maybe not be a bad blow,” said he. 
“It’s hard to tell. We’ll be prepared, any- 
how. Hang on to the rope; we'll stay to- 
gether that way if the sand slips down and 
buries us.” 

It was not long before the stinging blast 
swooped down on them. Sand poured over 
the towering rim rocks in blinding sheets. 
The wind up above was scouring the floor 
of the desert clean and depositing the 
sweepings on their heads. 

The sand seemed to run with the wind. 
It piled up in great drifts quite as quickly 
as does dry snow before a stinging wintry 
blast. , 

It was unpleasant and uncomfortable— 
Jorgensen would admit no more. The ex- 
perience was an old one with him. He 
made them hug the lee wall; held them 
back now; urged them ahead a moment 
later. 

But, if under his guidance they avoided 
the deluge that poured down from above, 
it was impossible to escape the conse- 
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quences of those tumbling streams of sand. 
The air was heavy with it. 

It worked into their clothing and crept 
into their nostrils and eyes and mouths. 
They were no longer able to see ahead for 
more than a few feet at a time. 

The Kid was in the rear. Once he 
moved almost too slowly. The rope was 
wrenched from his hands. The sand poured 
around him up to his knees. He climbed 
out of it with a furious burst of energy. 

He stuck out his hand and touched the 
wall at his right. Keeping close to it, he 
ran ahead until the dim figures of Jorgen- 
sen and Sigrid and the plodding burros 
loomed before him. 

They had stopped. Not because he had 
dropped behind; they had not missed him 
yet. Sand blocked the way once more. 

The Kid’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Too bad you couldn’t go on,” he . 
snapped sarcastically. ‘ That last fall got 
me. Why didn’t you wait?” 

This was the first time he had been 
openly hostile. Jorgensen stared at him 
coldly. 

“ Because I expect you to look out for 
yourself,” said he. ‘I can’t see two ways 
at once. I told you to tie the rope around 
you. But you knew better. Don’t make 
that mistake again. Grab a shovel, now, 
and let’s get the stuff out of the way.” 

The Kid’s sullenness deepened. “I’ve 
done all the shoveling I intend to do,” he 
grumbled. “ Ain’t no sense in pushing on 
like this. Why can’t we hole up some- 
where and wait until this blow is over?” 

“Do you know when it’s going to be 
over?” Nils came back hotly, fast losing 
patience. “I don’t, and I know this coun- 
try pretty well. 

“If you really want to shovel sand, wait 
here till this thing’s over. You'll be won- 
dering where your next drink is coming 
from before you reach the top. This ain’t 
bad at all. Why, even Sigrid seems to be 
standing it all right.” 

Jorgensen leaned on his shovel, waiting 
for the Kid to decide what he wanted to do. 
In those few minutes the drift rose per- 
ceptibly. It brought Morales to his senses. 

“How far have we come?” he asked 
grudgingly. 

“ Bout two-thirds of the way.” 

“ All right,” he muttered, catching up 
his shovel. 

So they went on again. Once a burro 
floundered in the loose sand. Jorgensen 
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lifted the animal to its feet as though it 
were a kitten. An hour passed. The storm 
continued. The country began to change, 
then. Jorgensen noticed it many minutes 
before the Kid began to appreciate the 
fact. 

The defile widened. The canon walls 
fell back. The driving sand bit deeper, 
but the drifts were fewer. Nils increased 
the pace. At the end of another mile they 
began to climb, the trail clinging precari- 
ously to the dangerously smooth shoulder 
of a great block of basalt. 

Jorgensen swept the surrounding coun- 
try with his red-rimmed eyes. “ We'll 
reach the top in less than an hour. Ain’t 
so much sand, now.” 

The Kid found that breathing was easier. 
He nodded to himself over the fact and, 
wetting his parched lips with his tongue, 
went on without a backward glance. 

Finally they came to the last ascent. 
They paused to rest before taking it. The 
wind seemed to have dropped. Sigrid 
leaned wearily against her burro. 

“This is the last climb,” Nils encour- 
aged her. “It’s a little steep; watch out 
for it.” 

They reached the top without further 
mishap. 

“We'll shake out our clothes now and 
rest a minute,” Jorgensen announced. 
“Soon as we strike some sage I’ll cook a 
bite to eat.” 

It was so calm there that it fooled the 
Kid into saying the storm was over. 

Jorgensen shook his head. 

“No, it’s still blowing down there. Look 
back!” 

Spread out below them was the country 
through which they had just passed. Great 
clouds of sand hung over it. 

Jorgensen wasted but little time over the 
noonday meal. As afternoon waned they 
gradually approached a range of moun- 
tains, the Toquima Range. 

The mountains ran northeast and south- 
west. They towered high and inhospitable. 
Morales looked in vain for sight of tree or 
human habitation. Both he and Sigrid 
knew that the journey’s end lay in one of 
those deep cafions which slashed the range 
just ahead of them. 

“Tt isn’t far now, Nils?” Sigrid ven- 
tured. 

“ Not far now,” he replied. She thought 
he had become singularly uncommunica- 
tive for one whose avowed purpose in 


bringing them there was to acquaint them 
with the location of the mine. The Kid 
had the same thought. Not that either 
deluded himself that such was the reason 
for their presence; they knew better. 

But had they not long since come to 
realize as much, this, and other contradic- 
tions of the same sort, would have warned 
them of their mistake. 

A great flat, half a mile wide, stretched 
away before them, its surface as smooth as 
polished marble. Water had stood there 
in the spring. After it had evaporated, the 
sun had drawn the remaining moisture out 
of the crust. The crust had cracked until 
it resembled an intricate mosaic. 

Jorgensen scanned it minutely. To him 
it was as a sheet of paper on which he 
could read the story of what had tran- 
spired in his absence; for the crust was so 
dry that it went to powder under the least 
weight, and to set foot upon it was to leave 
a telltale trail that would not be erased for 
months. 

Sigrid and Morales pressed forward. He 
waved them back. ‘“ We'll skirt this flat,” 
said he. He was not leaving any sign there 
to lead some chance desert rover to his 
find. 

Once around the flat, a cafon opened 
immediately ahead. Jorgensen studied 
every inch of it. Sigrid thought she saw 
him nod to himself as though he found all 
was well. 

Morales’s eyes were everywhere. He 
would have sworn that they were the first 
human beings to set foot there. Surely 
this cafion must run back farther than this. 
There was no sign of a mine. 

Jorgensen was a few yards ahead. They 
saw him stop. “ Well,” he drawled, “ we’re 
here!” 

“Where?” the Kid gasped. 

“There!” and Nils pointed to an over- 
hanging ledge ten yards away. 

The Kid and Sigrid could see nothing— 
no dump, no tailings. Indeed, there was 
nothing to see; Jorgensen had taken care 
of that. 

He got out a shovel. They followed him. 
In a few minutes he had unearthed the 
tools and supplies he had cached. He con- 
tinued to ply his shovel. Ten minutes more 
and the ledge of rotten quartz that held 
his fortune lay exposed. 

The Kid’s eyes popped, and the blood 
ran from his face. He saw the wide string- 
ers of solid gold that streaked the ledge. 
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He didn’t know how deep they might go 
before pinching out. He didn’t care, par- 
ticularly; there was enough in sight; 
enough to make him rich beyond his wild- 
est dreams. 

“Think of it,” he groaned, “ all this 
stuff layin’ here for somebody to come 
along and find! No shafts to sink, no 
tunnels to dig! Nothing! Just waiting 
to be picked up!” 

He shook his head incredulously, unable 
even now to believe his eyes, 

“It’s a freak, all right,” Jorgensen mut- 
tered. “You couldn’t find a color any- 
where else in the whole cajion.” 

The Kid didn’t even hear him. Why 
talk of finding a color? Here was fortune 
enough for any man. All that remained 
to be done was to make it his. Money 
would mean something to a man like him. 

Already in fancy he saw Sigrid and him- 
self moving Eastward — Chicago — New 
York! It was the Big Time for them from 
now on—Broadway—hobnobbing with the 
swells at Palm Beach—maybe Paris! He’d 
show this woman how to live! 


VI 


S1crip became the cook now. Jorgen- 
sen did the mining. The Kid carted away 
the broken rock after Nils had extracted 
the values. This was so that when they 
left no sign should remain of their having 
been there. 

It was tedious work for Morales. By 
the end of the second day it was difficult 
for him to dissemble longer. He had no 
intention of ever returning there. Let some 
one find the ledge if they could; he’d be 
satisfied with what they took out this trip. 

Jorgensen had warned them that they 
could not stay there more than three days. 
They didn’t have water enough to warrant 
remaining longer. Morales promised him- 
self that he would be the one to say when 
they left. Jorgensen’s pick had uncovered 
a veritable jewelry shop. An extra day 
there would mean thousands of dollars. 
The Kid had no intention of being cheated 
out of that. 

He had spoken to Nils about Piute 
Wells, but had not been able to pin him 
down. He intended to press the matter 
again to-night. It was late already. He 
moved across the cafion in the deepening 
twilight. From the opposite side came the 
sound of Nils’s sledge. The camp was be- 
low the mine. 
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Morales left his jack there and went on. 
Without intending to, he moved stealthily. 
He was within a yard or two of Jorgensen 
before his foot dislodged a piece of rock 
and announced his presence. 

Jorgensen whirled, gun in hand. The 
Kid stiffened. 

“Qh, it’s you, eh?” Nils laughed. “I 
didn’t know who it was. Better sing out 
the next time, Kid.” 

The Kid made light of the incident, but 
he knew it was a warning. 

‘Guess we’d better call it a day, eh?” 

“Yeh. I’m tired,” Jorgensen answered. 

They sat around the fire after they had 
eaten, and always Sigrid combed her hair. 

“ How much did you take out to-day?” 
the Kid asked. 

“More than I ever dreamed one man 
could,” Nils replied. ‘ By to-morrow eve- 
ning it won’t total less than two hundred 
thousand. The jacks won’t carry much 
more. It’s going to be slow work getting 
out this time.” 


Two hundred thousand! Another day 


would make it a quarter of a million. The 
Kid swore they’d stay or he’d know why. 


He said nothing of this, but his greed 
warned Jorgensen of what was passing in 
his mind. 

Nils turned to Sigrid. 

“Do you think you could find this place 
again?” he asked. 

“Never do I want to come here again, 
Nils.” 

“How about you, Kid? 
make it?” 

“ Reckon I could if I had a map!” 

“Maps are bad things to have around 
when gold is at the other end of them,” 
Nils smiled grimly. “ But shucks! Here,” 
and he caught up a piece of brush and be- 
gan to make lines in the sand at his feet. 

In a few seconds he had sketched out 
the route they had come. ‘“ You know the 
points we made,” he went on: “the Nee- 
dles, the camp at the rim, the big flat, and 
so forth. Do you follow me?” 

Morales nodded. 

“You’d have trouble in the Bad Lands, 
no doubt, but you’d g*t on to that in time.” 

He started to smooth away the lines he 
had made. 

“Wait!” the Kid exclaimed, catching 
his arm. He put his finger on the spot that 
indicated the mine. “ You said we’d strike 
east from here,” he queried; “ does that 
mean we'll cross the range?” 


Could you 
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When I said east may- 


“No, not here! 
till, we 


be I should have said northeast. 
go east a ways.” 

“Just where do we cross?” Morales 
drove on. 

Jorgensen did not have to search for his 
answers; they had been ready and waiting 
three days now. With the seeming inno- 
cence of a child he marked out the line of 
the Toquima Range. 

“ We'll cut across right there,” he mur- 
mured without looking up. “ There’s water 
on the other side—Wild Horse Creek they 
call it; it’s quite a stream. But we'll be 
lucky to get across in two days this time, 
being loaded so heavy. No night camps 
on the way out; we'll keep moving most 
of the time, night and day.” 

The Kid was silently calculating dis- 
tances. 

“Ought to be about fifty miles from 
here to where we begin crossing,” he de- 
clared. 

“Bout fifty mile,” Nils answered. 
“We'll stay out on the flats; it’s shorter 
thataway. The Toquimas swing pretty 
far to the west about there ”—he indicated 
the spot on his crude map—“ we'll strike 
for that point. 

“There’d be no sense in hugging the 
mountains and making that long swing 
around the big bend. Piute Wells will be 
our first water, and we’ll sure be needing 
it long before we reach it.” 

“Then we'll strike the wells before we 
take to the mountains,” Morales deduced 
gravely. 

“ That’s right,” Nils muttered. 

“ Just where will that be?” 

The Kid’s voice was velvety. Jorgensen 
brushed the sand from his hands and got 
to his feet. With a sweep of his boot he 
erased the map. 

“Well, Kid,” he drawled, “TI could tell 
you, and then again I couldn’t. I could 
say it was here or there, and be lying to 
you or telling the truth, but if I was telling 
you straight, it wouldn’t mean nothing to 
you. 

“This country’s too big to put your fin- 
ger down on a speck fifty mile away and 
say ‘ There it is!’ You hear lots of talk 
about the wells, but I reckon there’s mighty 
few that’s ever seen it.” 

_ “T don’t know about that,” Morales cut 
in. 

“Well, I do! 
Holmquist, showed me the way. 


My old pardner, Lief 
Seemed 
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as simple as finding your boots. But it 
wasn’t. I never saw the wells until Lief 
took me there—and I wasn’t any tender- 
foot at the time, either. That’s what I’m 
going to do with you—take you there. 

“ The way I got it figured out, the wells 
is the key to this mine. The Bad Lands 
block the way on the west, and if a man 
can’t locate the wells, he ain’t going to try 
the east. I reckon you'll agree to that, 
Kid.” 

“What do you mean?” Morales de- 
manded. 

‘“T mean when you’ve seen the country,” 
Jorgensen replied deeply. 

«cc Oh! ”? 

Nils imagined he caught a note of relief 
in the Kid’s voice. 

The fire was low. Jorgensen built it up, 
and then sat down again. Morales noticed 
that Nils wore his gun to-night. Sigrid 
remarked it too. 

“You know,” Nils continued after 
awhile, “it may seem to you, Kid, that 
life is being pretty good to me—all this 
money and a wife like Sigrid to look after 
me. I want you to remember that it wasn’t 
always that way. 

“I been pretty near a lifetime finding 
this ledge. I used to wonder where I was 
going to get money enough to be able to 
just keep on looking. That’s all over, but 
I ain’t forgetting it. If I was to lose out 
now, maybe I could strike it again, and 
maybe I couldn’t; I ain’t so young as I 
was.” 

Morales fidgeted nervously. What was 
all this talk leading up to? 

“ At first I thought I’d never let any 
man set eyes on this property,” Nils went 
on. “ But the time came when I had to 
tell; used to scare me to think of carrying 
this secret around. It wasn’t being fair to 
Sigrid. That’s why you’re here, Kid. 

‘“You’ve seen the mine, and day after 
to-morrow I’ll show you the wells. You'll 
be able to come and go just about as easy 
as I have. 

“T’m putting myself in your hands. If 
you want to double cross me, I won’t be 
able to stop you. But I ain’t afraid of 
that. When I spoke to you I knew I had 
picked out a man who’d play square with 
me and do the right thing by Sigrid.” 

Morales knew that Jorgensen was lying. 
But it was such admirable lying that the 
Kid had to pretend to believe him. Just 
an honest, guileless, confiding old prospec- 
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tor, eh? Bah! What sort of fool did 
Jorgensen take him for? 

The Kid realized that Nils had played 
with him, that the information he had 
gathered so laboriously since they left the 
Needles had not been filched from Jorgen- 
sen. He saw now that he had learned only 
that which it had pleased Jorgensen to let 
him learn, that he had never had the slight- 
est chance of surprising the man into tell- 
ing him about Piute Wells. 

How easily he had thought to gain the 
knowledge! 

Murder flamed in Morales’s eyes. Only 
the promise of revenge enabled him to con- 
tain himself. For the first time he hated 
Jorgensen with venom enough to find a 
savage pleasure in his plot. 

All along, it had been his plan to bring 
things to a climax here at the mine. With 
Nils out of the way he believed he could 
soon bring Sigrid to terms. Then the flight 
to the wells and, in some way, escape across 
the Toquimas. Never by any chance did 
he dream of returning to Las Animas. 

The thing he had in mind could be ac- 
complished just as easily at the wells as 
here; and yet, because he was what he 
was, and because he had so often rehearsed 
in his mind the most minute details of what 
he proposed doing, as taking place at the 
mine, he was loath to change his plans. 

He looked at Jorgensen and laughed, 
and left it to Nils to decide just what he 
found so amusing. 

“ You prospectors are all alike,” he de- 
clared contemptuously. ‘You like to 
make mystery where there is no mystery at 
all. Talk about not being able to find this 
well! I'll find it! 

“Give me those jacks; they been here 
as often as you have, and I'll bank on it 
that they know this country better than 
you do. Get them within five miles of 
Piute Wells and you couldn’t keep them 
from taking you there!” 

Plainly he thought he had dropped a 
bombshell, and he waited defiantly, daring 
Nils to deny its truth. Somehow it failed 
to go off. Jorgensen seemed only mildly 
amused. 

“There’s the jacks, Kid,” he replied. 
“Take your pick! Load him up with as 
much as he’ll carry, and start to-night or 
in the morning. If you’re there at the 
wells when we come along, I’ll make you 
a present of every ounce of gold your jack 
is carrying!” 
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“I may take you up,” Morales shot 
back sullenly, wondering if Jorgensen was 
bluffing. 

“You won’t if you’re half as cagy as I 
think you are,” Nils argued. ‘“‘ These 
jacks haven’t been here often enough to 
savvy this country thataway. A jack will 
find water where a man won’t if he gets 
near enough to scent it, but he ain’t smell- 
ing it five miles off. 

“If he can’t scent it, he ain’t worth a 
damn. I been watching my jacks for some 
sign of second sight like that. I ain’t no- 
ticed any yet. If I ever do, they’ll be on 
their way to jackass heaven in a hurry.” 

To be dismissed as though he were a 
schoolboy further infuriated Morales. His 
eyes narrowed, and into them crept the 
steely glitter of the killer. 

Sigrid yawned. Jorgensen smiled at her. 
“ Better turn in,” said he. ‘“ You'll have 
to walk same as us going out. We'll puil 
out about sundown to-morrow. Get all the 
sleep you can; you'll need it.” 

Without glancing at the Kid he got up 
and went over to the kegs to measure the 
water they had left. Morales’s fingers 
crept toward his gun. 

Jorgensen voiced a grunt of surprise on 
discovering how little water they had left. 
“You gave the jacks too much to-day, 
Kid,” he grumbled. “ We ought to pull 
out in the morning.” 

_His censuring tone proved too much for 
Morales. His mounting rage swept away 
the last vestige of. restraint. He actually 
trembled in the sheer physical relief of be- 
ing done with dissembling and playing the 
role that had been his since leaving town. 

Jorgensen had crossed him for the last 
time! This. was the show-down, right now! 
On the instant there blossomed full blown 
in his mind a fitting revenge for every in- 
dignity he had suffered. 

So eager was he to see Jorgensen’s cold 
contempt turn to bewildered surprise that 
his fingers trembled, and he fumbled his 
gun. 

Sigrid screamed. 

Jorgensen was still bending over the 
water keg. He turned in a crouch. 

“Come on, stick ’em up!” the Kid 
droned. “I'll give the orders now!” 

Jorgensen nodded slowly. “ All right,” 
he muttered, drawing himself erect. He 
moved too slowly to suit the Kid. 

“Climb,” Morales prompted, “or I'll 
bust you!” 











Sigrid leaped in between them. “ No! 

No!” she cried wildly. ‘“ You're crazy, 
Kid!” 

“ Get back!” he roared. “ You keep out 
of this. I’m running things now. Come 
on, Jorgensen, walk!” 

Nils had taken only three or four steps 
when Sigrid screamed again. “Look! 
The water—it’s running out!” 

Jorgensen had opened the spigot as he 
stood over the keg! 

“ Great guns!” Morales groaned, taking 
in the situation at a glance. He leaped for 
the keg. It was too late to save the water; 
only a tiny trickle flowed out now. 

Like a panther he whirled to kill Jorgen- 
sen on the spot. But the horrible oath 
that rumbled in his throat never left it. 
Paralysis seemed to grip him. Something 
was boring into his stomach. He dropped 
his hand to feel it. It was Jorgensen’s big 
forty-five! 

“Drop that gun!” 

There was a dreadful insistence in Nils’s 
voice. He had come to life with a venge- 
ance. He, too, had lowered his mask. The 
blood froze in Morales’s veins as he 
glimpsed Jorgensen’s fighting face. He 
knew he was gazing into eternity. His 
stiffening fingers relaxed and his gun 
dropped to the ground. 

Jorgensen kicked it out of the Kid’s 
reach. “ You want to grow up before you 
try anything like that on me,” he ground 
out savagely. “ You must have lost your 
head!” 

The Kid began to breathe again. His 
nerve came back to him. “Shoot!” he 
dared. ‘Or quit treating me like a fool. 
Youw’re driving me crazy!” 

Jorgensen recovered the Kid’s gun and 
emptied it. He put his own away next. 
“T didn’t know I was riding you so hard,” 
he declared more gently. “ Still, two can’t 
be boss. 

“T only hope there wasn’t anything more 
serious on your mind—like double crossing 
me, for instance. I reckon I’d have to 
shoot, then. I’m going to keep your gun, 
though. 

“If you want to forget this, and mean 
it, I'll give it back to you when we strike 
the wells. Think it over; there’s no hard 
feeling on my part.” 

“ But what are we going to do for water 
now?” the Kid blazed. ‘“ My canteen ain’t 
a third full.” 

“T know where water is, and you think 
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you can find it,” Nils answered. 


if4 Be- 
tween the two of us we ought to locate it 


without trouble. We’ll pull out as soon 
as we can after daybreak. There’s some 
water in my canteen. I'll share it with 
you. How about yours, Sigrid?” 

Examination proved it to be over half 
full. 

“ Maybe if we split it even we can make 
the wells,” the Kid suggested. Nils shook 
his head. 

“You and I'll split, Kid, but Sigrid 
keeps what she’s got. She’ll need it.” 


Vil 


THEY breakfasted in the dawn. Jor- 
gensen gave the orders, and Morales 
worked harder than he had since coming 
in. Before the sun popped above the 
range, they were ready to leave. 

Jorgensen was the last to go. When he 
had satisfied himself that they were leaving 
little or no evidence of having been there, 
he turned to follow Sigrid and the Kid. 
His pace was slow until he left the cafon, 
for he stopped time after time to blot out 
their tracks. 

The day was still cool. Jorgensen knew 
they must take advantage of those early 
morning hours. In the past, when neces- 
sity had demanded it, he had covered the 
entire distance to the wells without pausing 
to rest. Never had he made it in less than 
fourteen hours. 

He knew they would have to stop many 
times this trip. Neither would they make 
the wells in anything like fourteen hours. 
It well might be morning before they ar- 
rived there. It all depended on Sigrid and 
Morales. 

Jorgensen believed Sigrid’s vitality was 
greater than the Kid’s. He knew she had 
the greater courage, too. And yet the ad- 
vantage lay with the Kid, for the long trip 
in, and the work he had done at the mine, 
had toughened his feet, and with a broken 
country to traverse, wading through deep 
sand and climbing in and out of countless 
arroyos, that would be an all-important 
factor. 

As for himself, Jorgensen was not wor- 
ried. He had often been in like predica- 
ment, and through accident, not by de- 
sign, as was the case now. Sigrid was his 
only worry. What happened to the Kid 
mattered not at all to him. 

Nils dismissed the gun play at the mine 
for the bungling work of a would-be bad 
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man whose nerves were shaky. Neither 
had it come as a surprise nor as proving 
anything he had not already known. Mo- 
rales had lost every trick so far. 

But all this was only skirmishing. Jor- 
gensen realized that. The ace remained 
to be played. It would be turned up when 
they reached the wells, and Nils intended 
that he, not fate, should be the dealer. 

This was a game of winner take all. He 
had schemed with that in mind. Jorgensen 
not only wanted to win, but to prove to 
Morales that, in losing, he not only lost, 
but had never had a chance of winning. 
To keep him from taking Sigrid was not 
enough. Jorgensen had to know that she 
didn’t want him—and the proof must come 
from her. 

It takes rope to hang a man. Nils in- 
tended to give the Kid plenty—even to 
returning his gun. His was a desperate 
plan, entailing, as it did, the risk of losing 
both Sigrid and the mine. And yet he 
could not do differently; he had to know— 
and only Sigrid, placed so that the decision 
was squarely up to her, and unaware that 
the cards were stacked, could answer. 

By ten o’clock the desert was a furnace. 


They moved along steadily. Sigrid and the 
Kid were ahead of the burros and out of 


the dust the animals kicked up. Nils, in 
the rear, enjoyed no such advantage. 

The jacks were in no need of water yet, 
and they gave no trouble. It was possibly 
half an hour later that Nils glanced ahead 
to discover that Sigrid and the Kid had 
stopped. He joined them a few moments 
later. Morales’s lips were swelling. It 
was Sigrid, however, who had been forced 
to call a halt. 

“T yust have to have a drink, Nils,” 
she sighed. 

“ All right, take one,” Jorgensen urged. 
“ We’ve come a ways already. We can’t 
travel any faster or farther than you can. 
If you stand up, we’ll make it. Your feet 
all right?” 

Sigrid nodded, and Nils was immensely 
relieved. He turned to the Kid. “ Your 
lips are puffing out, Kid,” he said. ‘“ Keep 
?em wet. You had a drink yet?” 

“ Don’t bother about me,” Morales an- 
swered crossly. 

Nils said no more. 

At noon time they halted. No one was 
hungry. There was no shade; so they 
stretched out in the blinding sun with their 
hats over their faces. 
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Jorgensen lit his pipe. The Kid moved 
away. The acrid smoke was too much for 
his dry throat, inveterate smoker that he 
was. As he moved, his eyes encountered 
the three canteens reposing in the doubtful 
shadow of a clump of sage. The three can- 
teens were identical. The Kid had been 
careful to note where Sigrid placed hers, 

He glanced over his shoulder at Jorgen- 
sen. Nils was not watching him. In the 
turn of a second he had exchanged his own 
canteen for Sigrid’s. He drank his fill soon 
after they started once more. It was the 
middle of the afternoon before Sigrid dis- 
covered that the canteen she carried was 
almost empty. 

Jorgensen’s eyes narrowed, and he sin- 
gled out the Kid. 

“Let me heft your canteen,” he drawled 
ominously. 

It was nearly empty too. 
back to Morales. 

‘Guess Sigrid’s been drinking oftener 
than she thought,” the Kid declared virtu- 
ously. 

“Yeh?” Jorgensen’s tone was coldly 
challenging. He knew what had happened. 
“ There’s somé things a man forgets,” he 
muttered. “I aim to remember this one!” 
He turned to Sigrid. “Drink! When 
yours is gone you can have mine.” 

The hours between three and six proved 
the worst of the day. Sigrid began to limp. 
The Kid, for all the water he had had, be- 
gan to suffer. His lips were twice their 
natural size. Jorgensen seemed strangely 
unaffected. 

“Can you go on until dark?” he asked 
Sigrid. “It’s getting cooler now.” 

Sigrid said yes, but in another hour they 
had to stop. Her feet were terribly swollen. 

Jorgensen surveyed the country before 
them in the deepening afterglow. ‘ Been 
a bad storm here since I saw it last,” he 
said to the Kid. “ Don’t worry Sigrid with 
that,” he added as he gathered brush for 
a fire. 

Beans and a can of tomatoes—both food 
and drink—made up their supper. Only 
Jorgensen ate what was on his plate. Hav- 
ing eaten, he massaged Sigrid’s feet for al- 
most an hour. 

“‘ Maybe I go on now, Nils,” she volun- 
teered bravely. 

He shook his head. ‘“ Better to get a 
good rest. It ‘ll beat going on now and 
having to stop a little while later. You 
got any water left at all?” 


Nils gave it 
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Sigrid said no. Nils asked the Kid the 
same question. 

“T ain’t had any since four o’clock,” 
said he. 

“ Well, I got a little. Sigrid gets it; you 
and I’ll have to get along without any.” 

“ When will we hit the wells?” he asked 
thickly. . 

“ Not later than daylight. Better sleep 
an hour now.” He hobbled the jacks, and 
lay down himself. 

“ There’ll surely be water at the wells, 
eh?” the Kid whispered. 

“ Sure!” 

“ But the storm—maybe things will be 
covered up.” 

“ Better quit talking,” Nils advised. In 
a few minutes he was asleep. When he 
awoke it was nine o’clock. Sigrid was 
sleeping soundly. He waited a quarter of 
an hour before he called her. She seemed 
refreshed. Even the Kid was able to talk 
clearly. The night air was bracing, and 
carried some degree of moisture to his 
parched lips. 

They went on presently. Nils told Si- 
grid to make the pace. She moved off reso- 
lutely. It was a rarely beautiful night. 


The great desert moon hung low over the 


Toquimas. 
Nils had never doubted that they would 


reach the wells. Several times during the 
afternoon, however, he had feared that Si- 
grid would arrive there in such condition 
that his hand would be forced, and all his 
scheming go for nothing. 

That thought no longer worried him. As 
midnight neared, his confidence grew. But 
just when he was assuring himself that all 
danger was passed, Sigrid toppled over. 
Morales was the first to reach her. 

“ Just fainted!” he exclaimed, as Jorgen- 
sen hurried up to them. 

Nils pushed him back, and put his can- 
teen to Sigrid’s lips. It held only a table- 
spoonful or two of water. He began to 
rub her hands, then. In a few moments 
she opened her eyes and stared uncompre- 
hendingly about her for a second. 

“Why didn’t you say we were going too 
fast?” Nils chided her. 

She smiled at him wanly. “ We were go- 
ing so goot I like not to stop, Nils,” she 
murmured. 

In another half hour she had recovered 
sufficiently to warrant their pressing for- 
ward. Nils moved in front now, and the 
Kid brought up the rear. Of necessity 
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light came they had not reached the wells. 

The question in the Kid’s eyes had no 
need of articulation to make itself under- 
stood. There was no sympathy for him in 
Jorgensen’s heart. Indeed, he turned away 
to hide his grim smile of triumph. Wait 
until this day was over, he whispered to 
himself. Morales’s punishment would have 
fairly begun by sunset. 

Nils turned to glance at Sigrid, then, 
and his heart smote him, and all his re- 
solves almost went for nothing. She did 
not complain, but he could see that she was 
suffering, and he read in her eyes the bitter 
disappointment that the morning brought 
her. 

“We'll be there soon,” he told her. 
“Only a mile or so, now.” 

There was no sight’ of tree or green 
thing; no hint of water anywhere. Gradu- 
ally in Morales’s mind there grew the sus- 
picion that Jorgensen had no destination 
in view, that he was only leading them on 
until they dropped. For the thousandth 
time the Kid regretted that he had not 
killed him when he had the chance. 

Implausible schemes of revenge in which 
he tortured Jorgensen with fiendish glee 
and took a double toll for every fancied 
wrong flitted through Morales’s head. In 
the midst of his bitter musing he was 
thrilled to hear Nils saying: ‘“‘ There’s the 
wells! Maybe I carry you the rest of the 
way, Sigrid?” 

The Kid saw the outcropping, low and 
unpromising, that Jorgensen said was the 
wells. 

Sigrid refused to be carried. The promise 
of water gave her new strength even as it 
did the Kid. In his eagerness Morales for- 
got to notice if their excitement had been 
communicated to the jacks. 

“ You'd hardly think of looking here for 
water, eh, Kid?” Jorgensen laughed mirth- 
lessly. 

The Kid did not wait to answer, but ran 
ahead. He had only a few yards to go. 
Jorgensen’s face froze into a mask of ice. 
He could not look at Sigrid. 

Suddenly the Kid’s voice broke in a 
shrill scream. He was staring at something 
in the ground. They saw him fall to his 
knees and dig in the sand with his hands. 
The next moment he fell back, clasping his 
head, his lips seared with a cry of horror. 

Sigrid was but a step away. She saw 
what the Kid saw. Her eyes widened and 
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widened, and her hands flew to her mouth 
to crush back the cry of utter despair that 
rushed to her lips. 

The well was dry! 

A little wet sand was all that the pool 
held! 

Jorgensen shook his head, as if he, too, 
were stunned. Morales was speechless. 
For minutes no one spoke. Jorgensen trem- 
bled as Sigrid began to cry. 

The Kid found his tongue. “ She’s dry!” 
he gasped miserably. 

“Not a_ spoonful,” Nils mumbled. 
“Don’t cry, Sigrid,” he begged. ‘‘ We’ve 
got two cans of tomatoes left.” 

“No, Nils,” she sobbed, “that only 
puts it off maybe a little while. This is 
the end.” 

“You're right, Sigrid,” the Kid ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What are we going to do now?” 

This was the moment that Jorgensen had 
long foreseen. 

“Those two cans of tomatoes hold 
enough juice to keep a man going two days. 
There is the way over the range.” He lift- 
ed his arm and pointed out the great horse- 
shoe cafion abreast of where they stood. 
“‘ Two days from here is Wild Horse Creek. 
Maybe we can make it. I can get along 
with just a sip now and then. Maybe you 
and the Kid could pull through on the 
rest.” 

Sigrid raised her eyes and gazed off at 
the mountains, more than a mile away. 
Here, as at the mine, they rose to a tremen- 
dous height. They promised sheer ascents 
and deep abysses. It made her wince even 
to contemplate crossing them. From where 
was the strength to come for such an un- 
dertaking? 

“Climb and climb,” she murmured. 
“No, Nils, I never make it. Better I stay 
here.” 

“Tt ain’t so bad! Mighty little climb- 
ing. Just hug that cafon wall on the right 
—just keep close to it and you can’t get 
lost. It twists and turns a lot, but it gets 
you up—and without’ your realizing it. 
We can make it.” 

“We got to do something,” the Kid 
urged. ‘“ Every hour counts.” 

5 ’ 

“Vow re right, Kid,” said Nils. “ We 
can’t stay here.” 

“Please no, Nils,” Sigrid entreated. 
“T’m so tired.” 

“But it’s our only chance!” Morales 
declared. 

Jorgensen scratched his head in deep 
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meditation. ‘ No—no, it ain’t our only 
chance!” he exclaimed gravely. “It’s our 
best chance, but it ain’t our only one. 
There’s another.” 

He did not have to look at them to know 
that they were hanging on every word that 
fell from his lips. 

“Look right over the top of this out- 
cropping—do you see that other one, ’way 
off about three mile? Well, I’ve heard they 
was water there. Holmquist told me, and 
he knew this country better than any one 
else who ever roamed it. 

“That well may be dry, too, but it’s a 
chance. I could make it there and back 
in three to four hours. You and the Kid 
could stay here. I'll take just the canteens. 
What do you say?” 

The Kid’s mind was working fast. He 
knew the way out—two cans of tomatoes! 
They loomed large in his eyes. 

“You think maybe there’s water there, 
Nils?” Sigrid asked eagerly. “ Yust a 
little?” 

“T can only find out, Sigrid.” He an- 
swered gruffly, that she might not suspect 
what her suffering cost him. 

“Why argue?” Morales demanded. “ If 
there’s a chance, take it! We're desper- 
ate!” 

“* All right, I go,” Nils muttered. “ You 
hobble the jacks so they don’t stray off, 
Kid. And here’s your gun. You may need 
it.” 

He slung the canteens over his shoulder. 
No other preparation was necessary, save 
a last word with Sigrid. ‘“ Don’t lose your 
nerve,” he smiled. ‘“I’ll be back soon.” 

They watched him draw away. In half 
an hour he was only a tiny speck bobbing 
up and down on the heat waves. 

Morales waited no longer. He was 
armed, now. Here was Sigrid, and here 
was the gold for which he had suffered. 
Almost as equally precious was the food 
in Jorgensen’s pack: flour, and the food 
that was food and drink—tomatoes! It 
was all his now. 

If Piute Wells was dry, what reason was 
there to believe that some unheard-of well, 
that Jorgensen remembered only in his des- 
peration, was not? 

Jorgensen had said he would not be back 
for three or four hours. He’d come back 
tired, too. 

The Kid thought of all these things and 
found them to his advantage. In three 
hours he’d be high up in the Toquimas. 
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Let Jorgensen follow if he dared or could! 
There’d be no argument, no warning, this 
time! It would be a killing. 


VIII 


JORGENSEN was not looking for water. 
Why look where none was to be had. Not 
much more than a mile from the wells, he 
came to an arroyo. It was deep enough 
to offer some protection from the sun until 
noon. He crawled into it without bother- 
ing to look back, knowing he was too far 
from the wells for the Kid to be certain 
of his whereabouts. 

The trap had been set—almost as he 
had foreseen—and there was no need of his 
going farther. His throat was parched, but 
that weighed lightly on him. His thought 
was of Sigrid. 

“ Everything would have worked out as 
I planned if the Kid hadn’t stolen her can- 
teen,” he mused. ‘“She’d have come 
through without any trouble, then. I sure 
didn’t figure to make her suffer the way 
she is.” 

He knew she was in worse condition than 
Morales. Nils surmised that the Kid’s ex- 
haustion was feigned in part. Surely he 
had had twice his share of water. 

No such thought occurred to Jorgensen 
in regard to Sigrid. His eyes told him too 
much. Not that he believed she had 
reached the limit of her endurance. Her 
vitality was too great for that. 

As long as she had believed they would 
find water at the wells, she had been able 
to goon. He knew she would go on again 
if hope were rekindled in her breast. 

Jorgensen fancied the Kid would at- 
tempt that. Strangely enough, it worried 
him little. He did not doubt but what Mo- 
rales already appreciated the advantage 
that was his now. He held every card— 
as Nils had intended he should—and he 
believed the Kid would play them but one 
way. 

He felt almost as certain of what Sigrid 
would do; but because she meant so much 
to him, was so necessary, his torture grew 
with every passing minute. 

Time had never passed so slowly for 
him. He fumed and fretted and effectively 
proved himself anything but the phleg- 
matic, unemotional being he so often ap- 
peared to be. 

He had said he might return in three 
hours. Three hours passed eventually. He 
wondered, then, if it was too soon to re- 
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turn. In utter agony he allowed another 
half an hour to pass before he climbed out 
of the arroyo and pointed his steps toward 
the wells. 

What was he to find there? Now that 
he was soon to know, he found the confi- 
dence that had sustained him all along, and 
had led him to what he had done, was 
wavering. As he neared the wells he was 
afraid to glance ahead. 

If the jacks were still there they would 
be discernible at a distance. If he could 
not see them, it meant they were not there. 
If they were gone, who had gone with 
them? Not to know was greater torture 
than he could bear. 

He was tired; for the mental anguish of 
the past hours had affected him more than 
all the miles he had trod. And yet he in- 
creased his pace until he was almost run- 
ning. 

He maneuvered so as to keep the highest 
point of the outcropping between himself 
and the spot where he had left Sigrid and 
the Kid. Thus he approached to within 
a hundred yards of the wells before he 
raised his eyes and stared ahead defiantly 
to see what awaited him. 

A savage cry, almost inhuman in its ut- 
ter ferocity, was wrung from his lips— 
there was no one there! 


The burros were gone! The Kid! Si- 
grid! 
Jorgensen began to crumple. His legs 


wabbled. He was like a fighter who has 
been knocked out but is still on his feet. 
Just when it seemed he would crash down 
to earth, he stiffened perceptibly. The 
steel of him had not melted; it had become 
malleable. 

He staggered on to the spot where he 
had left Sigrid. As he stared at the ground 
and saw the unmistakable marks of a vio- 
lent struggle, he shook his head as if to 
clear it, quite as a boxer often does after 
a deadly blow. 

“How she must have fought him!” he 
groaned. “He had to drag her along to 
make her go.” 

He could follow the trail the jacks had 
left. It was very distinct. Straight for the 
horseshoe caiion it pointed—ten yards— 
twenty—thirty— 

He let his eyes run off into distance with 
it. Suddenly he caught his breath. His 
mouth fell open in terror. Surprise passed, 
but he could not move. A great choking 
groan burst from his tightened throat. 
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“ Heaven help us!” was all he could say. 

There was something lying out there on 
the desert—something that did not move— 
something that he realized was Sigrid! 

He threw up his arms and flailed the air 
as though to break the shackles that held 
him chained there. His mind functioned 
again. His muscles and body responded, 
and he ran, actually ran to where she lay. 

What had happened? Had Morales 
killed her because she refused to flee with 
him? Jorgensen could not answer. He 
knew only that had he not left her alone 
with the Kid, nothing would have hap- 
pened. 

“Sigrid! Sigrid!” he cried as he picked 
her up. “ What have I done?” 

She lay in his arms without moving, her 
hair disheveled, her clothes torn. Jorgen- 
sen saw that the sun had been at work in 
the hours she had lain where he found her. 
His heart sank. Surely she must be dead! 
She was so still. With heart sinking he felt 
for her pulse. It was beating faintly. He 
raised his eyes to heaven in gratitude. 

Hope surged in him again. Perhaps she 
had only fainted, or was her unconscious- 
ness due to a blow or fall? He was not 
skilled enough to determine. Perhaps it 
was no more than the comatose condition 
induced by utter exhaustion that gripped 
her. What did it matter? She lived, and 
if water would save her, he had it to offer. 

He carried her back to the wells and 
laid her gently on the sand. Whipping off 
his shirt, he contrived a crude awning out 
of it. He began to dig then, not in the 
pool itself, but just beyond its lower end. 

He had gone only a foot or so when the 
sand began to show traces of moisture. He 
kept on. Before long his shovel struck 
wood. He worked faster then. In another 
ten minutes he had uncovered and brought 
to the surface just such a keg as those 
which they had carried to the mine. 

It was heavy. The keg was cool. It be- 
gan to sweat at once. Jorgensen patted its 
fat side tenderly. ‘“ Now we got water!” 
he grinned. 

He had cached the keg there on his last 
trip out, knowing from bitter experience 
that the wells always went dry in July. 

He filled a canteen and let the water 
trickle down Sigrid’s parched throat. She 
stirred restlessly in his arms. He bathed 
her face and hands. She sighed tremu- 
lously. 

A few minutes later he gave her another 
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sip. Her eyelids fluttered open. She gazed 
at Jorgensen for long seconds before recog- 
nition crept into her eyes. “ You, Nils?” 
she whispered softly. “You found the 
water, eh?” 

He nodded. He could not speak. Si- 
grid’s eyes closed once more. Jorgensen saw 
that she slept now. He got to his feet after 
making her as comfortable as he could, 
and filled the three canteens. “ I’ll put the 
keg back in the ground,” he said shrewdly. 
“‘ Maybe it’s better she never knows where 
I got the water.” 

He drank his fill first, smacking his lips 
over every mouthful. The distant cafon 
came under his gaze. “I guess you’d sell 
your soul for a swig of this, Kid,” he 
chuckled. “It beats tomatoes—especially 
when they ain’t any!” 

He knew Morales had discovered that 
hoax before now. Nils shook his head. 
What a moment that must have been! 
And yet it was as nothing compared to a 
moment yet to come—coming as surely as 
evening came. 

Sigrid had yet to tell her story of what 
had occurred at the wells, but Jorgensen 
almost knew without her telling, and he 
gloated over the fate that was soon to en- 
gulf Morales. 

The Kid had placed himself beyond any 
hope of mercy. He had much for which 
to atone, but for what he thought he was 
doing that morning, as well as for what he 
had done, there could be no expiation short 
of being left to die on the very desert and 
in the very way in which he thought to 
leave them, while he stole away with the 
precious juice that might have saved them. 
That he had opened the pack, only to find 
it empty, made him no less guilty. 

And such was the fate that Jorgensen 
had good reason to believe was even then 
staring the Kid in the face. He knew Mo- 
rales was not many miles away; but had 
it been a matter of yards rather than miles, 
Jorgensen would not have stirred a step to 
succor him. The cafon, which Nils had 
told Sigrid—for the Kid’s benefit—led 
across the Toquimas, led nowhere at all. 

It was a blind cafion, a gigantic horse- 
shoe so wide that a tenderfoot would fol- 
low its wall for miles without realizing that 
he was making a great circle that must 
bring him back eventually almost to the 
point from which he started. 

Jorgensen believed that the Kid would 
never leave it alive. In his days on the 














desert he had felt the thirst that kills; he 
knew the symptoms, the delusions, the bit- 
ter agony of it. It was not difficult for 
him to travel in fancy at the Kid’s elbow 
now. 

He was cleaning his gun when Sigrid sat 
up without warning. She looked about un- 
certainly for a moment, and even when she 
saw Nils, recognition did not dawn in her 
eyes at once. 

“ Sigrid!” he called, and rushed to her 
side. His voice seemed to fully awaken 
her. 

“Oh, Nils!” she managed to gasp be- 
fore he crushed her in his arms. 

“You all right, Sigrid?” he demanded 
loudly. ; 

She had more important things to dis- 
cuss than her own condition. ‘“ The Kid 
stole all the ore, Nils!” she declared ex- 
citedly. ‘He took the jacks and every- 
thing—he even try to take me!” 

“ And you wouldn’t go, eh?” 

She shook her head pityingly. “Look 
at me, Nils,” she commanded. “ You think 
I trade one like you for ten of him? No! 
I been a fool, Nils,” she went on contritely. 
“ You know; you didn’t have to tell me. 

“ Seem like you never come back, last 
time. I get so lonesome. He comes along, 
and I—I flirt with him. I must have been 
crazy, I guess. I—oh, don’t look at me 
like that, Nils! You always been my man 
—yust you, Nils!” 

Jorgensen winced before her 
dimmed eyes. 

“Say you believe me,” she begged. 
“Never I do such thing again, Nils! 
Never! How I hate him! He’s bad!” 
She broke down completely then. 

Jorgensen stroked her hair. “Don’t 
cry,” he murmured. “ I know you’re speak- 
ing the truth. Did he try to make you go 
with him?” 

“ He asked me, and I scratch him goot! 
He’s bigger fool than me to think I go with 
him.” 

“ But I found you a hundred yards from 
here!” 

“Oh, when I see what he is trying to do, 
I hang onto him. The food, the ore— 
everything he is taking. He drag me along. 
I won’t let go. So he hit me.” She paused 
to shake her head sadly. “ All that ore, 
Nils—” 

“ Don’t worry about that; we’ll find him. 
We got plenty water now. We'll take our 
time.” 


tear- 
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He carried her the better part of the 
way to the canon. He found a spot that 
was out of the sun but still commanded a 
view up the valley. 

“We'll stay here until it gets cool,” he 
told her. ‘“ Sleep if you can.” 

Sigrid had no thought of sleep now. She 
had Nils back! She found confession good 
for the mind as well as the soul. It re- 
moved the restraint and tension that had 
kept them apart for days. 

The singsong of her voice proved too 
much for Jorgensen. His nodding head 
drooped lower and lower until he was sound 
asleep. He had never done that before. 
It made her realize how tired he was. 

She made him more comfortable, and 
then sat down at his side to watch over 
him, although her own eyes were heavy. 
There was something primitive and 
strangely affecting about her vigil. 

As the afternoon wore away and the sun 
edged toward the horizon, it became almost 
impossible for her to keep awake. Indeed, 
she suspected that she was dozing off now 
and then for minutes at a time. So it hap- 
pened that when she first became aware of 
some one moving down the cafion, she 
thought it only a trick of her imagination. 

She blinked her eyes owlishly. The stag- 
gering figure and swaying burros did not 
disappear! They were moving very slow- 
ly, the man clutching one of the jacks to 
keep himself on his feet. 

He was too far away for recognition. 
But that was hardly necessary. She count- 
ed the burros—three of them! Who else 
could this be but the Kid? 

She nudged Nils. ‘“ Some one coming,” 
she whispered, although there was no need 
for guarding her voice. 

Jorgensen got up and scanned the cafion. 

“It’s him!” he exclaimed, his amaze- 
ment genuine. “ How’s he stood it?” Nils 
glanced at the sun; Morales should have 
dropped hours back. “ He’s fighting hard, 
now! There he goes! He’s down!” 

“ But why is he coming back?” Sigrid 
gasped. 

“He must have lost the way. There, 
he’s up again! He'll hardly get this far, 
though. See him stagger!” 

The Kid fell again, but he got up. Jor- 
gensen knew he didn’t want to die. He 
could appreciate the fight Morales was 
making. The Kid had discarded his pack. 
His hat was gone. His clothes were in tat- 
ters. 
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Sigrid clutched Jorgensen’s arm. The 
Kid was only a hundred yards away. 
“ He’ll be here soon,” she whispered. 

Jorgensen began to think so, too. He 
got out his gun. Sigrid questioned him 
with her eyes. ‘‘ He’s armed,” Nils said 
simply. “ Just keep back out of sight.” 

Slowly the distance dwindled between 
them. Not the slightest suspicion of their 
presence reached the Kid. He was more 
dead than alive. 

An hour back he had discovered that he 
was returning to the mouth of the cafion. 
He understood fully what had happened. 
He lived only in the ever-dwindling hope 
that he might find Jorgensen before his gun 
fell from his lifeless fingers. 

Of his own misdeeds and the sublime 
justice of his travail, he was unconscious. 
Every time he fell it became harder for him 
to get on his feet. He knew that soon he 
would go down never to get up again. 

Jorgensen waited until only ten yards 
separated them. 

“ Hello, Kid!” he grinned. 

Morales screamed. Words were beyond 
him. For seconds they faced each other 
without speaking, the Kid swaying grog- 


gily and Jorgensen watching him like a cat. 
Suddenly the Kid remembered. He brought 


He could not hold it steady. 


up his gun. 
He 


It waved like wheat in the wind. 
moved his feet to brace himself. 

“ He’ll kill you!” Sigrid shouted to Nils. 
“ Take his gun away!” 

Nils shook his head and waited. The 
Kid’s knees were giving way, his eyes were 
filming. His gun fell out of his hand. The 
next instant he pitched to his face at Jor- 

THE 
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gensen’s feet. Nils did not bother to pick 
up Morales’s gun. There was something 
horribly significant in his failure to do so. 
Sigrid thought she understood. 

““He’s dead?” she cried. 

“‘ Almost,” he answered. ‘ He won’t get 
up again. It’s all come to this, Kid, ain’t 
it—all the scheming and crookedness? I 
knew you for what you were; I wanted Si- 
grid to know. I reckon she does now.” 

The Kid’s eyes remained open in a 
glassy stare. 

““T guess we can go,” Jorgensen said. 

“No, no, Nils!” Sigrid cried. ‘ He’s 
not dead. We can’t leave him like this.” 

Jorgensen wheeled on her almost savage- 
ly. “What?” he exclaimed. “ After all 
he has done to me and to you, you still 
would have mercy on him?” 

“Tt’s not him, Nils; it’s us—you and 
me! I don’t want to see those eyes staring 
over your shoulder at me every time you 
go away. We got plenty water. If we can 
save him, please do. Do it for me, Nils!” 

Jorgensen shook his head dumfounded- 
ly. ‘I don’t understand you; you’re be- 
yond me,” he grumbled. ‘“ He leaves us 
to die, he gets trapped himself, and now 
you ask me to save him. You know what 
that means? It means I got to carry him 
on my back for miles. We got water, but 
no food. We must keep moving.” 

“But how could we go home and leave 
him here like this? No, no! Maybe he 
deserve to die, but not at our hands. If 
we leave him it be yust like murder! If he 
lives, he never come back here, Nils.” 

“ All right! Hand me your canteen,’ 
Jorgensen ordered. “I do this for you!” 
END 


) 





INTO THE STORM 


My sky was dulled by ne’er a graying cloud 
Like sunbeams through the leaves my spirit played; 
My heart was free to laugh or sing aloud 
Its joy in life and in the friends I made; 
And I was glad to live—no more I asked— 
To feel the wild, sweet throb of happiness; 
For I was young, life’s morning was not past, 
And free as air that knows not heaviness. 
And then one day when all the world seemed right 


You looked into my eyes. 


My spirit hung 


In ecstasy, my soul seemed in delight, 

Mad melodies within my heart were sung. 
Forgetting freedom and my clear blue sky 

I went with you and feared not clouds on high. 


Virginia Goff 





